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We Decide to Stay 


* 

Q 

"V ^ "T^e sat in two bamboo chairs, looking toward <he beach, 
\ /v/ where we could hear* the breakers gently pounding the 
f y white sweep of Kuta Bay. Between our grass-thatched hut 
and the sea lay only a shallow strip of cocftnut palms, beneath which' the 
grey, sandy soil baked in the afternoon sun. The Ijreezes blowing in 
steadily off the Indian Ocean made us want to sleep twelve hours a 
•day. We had only been living in Bali for two weeks, but already we 
wanted to stay there indefinitely. 

Kuta was a fishing village. Along the beach there stood a series of 
long, ragged huts, placed under trees just ab^e the high-water mark. 
In these huts were the narrbw boats with* prows carved like fanciful 
masks to scare the monsters of the ocean, with their outriggers leaning 
drunkenly on the sand. But in these huts no Balinese lA^ed; for accord^ 
ing to the beliefs of the people, the low-lying sea is the habitat of 
demons, while always from the sea Bali's invading enemies have come. 
The sea, therefore, is not to be trusted, but td be placated. It is in the 
Great Mountain,*whose vast peak dominates the whole af the island, 
that the gods of Bali prefer to live. The real village of Kuta, therefore, 
lay behind us, slightly inland. 

This afternoon had been unusually warm, and we were just thinking 
of going to the bathhouse to cool off, for the tide was far out and the 
well water, if scooped over ourselves in empty halves of coconut shells, 
was cold and refreshing, when our temporarily adopted son, Pegil, 
camd rum^’g up to our porch from the direction of the sea. He was & 
small boy of ten, permitted by his family, who were very poor hill' 
villagers»<to live, with us and help in our household in return for being 
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sent to school and a promise that*we would never take him away from 
Bali. He was a handsome child, sturdily built, with a wonderful smile,, 
and he lived proudly in a new pair of dark blue cotton shorts. He stood 
now smiling, nervous, pulling out the joints of his fingers, watching 
us. First he looked at me; then atLuce. Perhaps Luce looked less for- 
bidding or the more awake, for it was to her that he spoke. 

'"Excuse, please,'" he said. "The tide is very far but tod^^. Are you 
and the Tuan, perhaps, going fishing on the reef.'*" 

Luce looked at me resignedly from her chair and Pegil turned his 
smile on to me, too. 

"Let's all goyi" she said. "You know you enjoy it yourself quite as 
much as ‘Pegil does." 

"All right, Pegil," I s|id. "W^'ll go in a few minutes. As soon as 
we've put some shoes on." 

"Excuse me, Tuan, I will' first tell my friends — that is, if the Tuan 
is going to drive the jeep 

"Yes, we'll take the jeep." 

Inside the hut we pulled on canvas shoes so that we could more 
safely clamber over the rocks and through the channels. Luce wore 
shorts and a brief blqpse; I wore shorts and sunglasses. Then we were 
ready. As we wal]ced o%r to the old wartime jeep, Pegil came forward, 
seven or eight o( his friends from the village with him. Grinning, 
cheerful little brown urchins, they wore mostly rotting and patched 
shorts, and in ftieir hands they carried small baskets, heavy hammers, 
with barbed, yard-long spikes of iron. At my "Okay!" they all 
scrambled aboard, talking excitedly, for this was a big moment for 
them; Pegil, however,^ now kept his face very calm, even slightly 
aloof, implying that for hm it was all a most* usual, and boring 
occurrence. 

There was a grass track leading to the foreshore, but as the jeep 
descended the slope on to t^le beach itself, I had to shift to low gear; 
then we lurched forward through the soft sand like a tank, the children 
whooping with pleasure, and chattering like magpies when, we finally 
sped along the firm white sand close to the sea’s edge, heading for the 
reef of white coral that ran out several hundred yards from Tluta Point. 

. I left the jeep on firm sand and we jumped down. Now it was the 
turn of a boy smaller than Pegil to lead us. This was Baris, c jgh't-year- 
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old expert on the reef; nimble and 'wise on tides and races. We had 
• met Baris first during a stroll along the shore at low tide, when he bad 
shown us how to scoop out exquisite black shells living just under the 
wet sand where the water retreated. 

Baris led the way. Luce and I mo\^d cumbersoniely after the quickly 
scattering* and light-footed boys. As we walked through pools and 
over the I(iw rocks, forward to tjie main reef's edge, where now tame- 
looking waves lapped'at and caressed it* we had to guard all thfe time 
against spiky :and poisonous sea urchins, amber, black and pale pink, 
wliich lay in holes and under ledges everywhere, so that when we 
stepped or lifted a rock to peer under it, we had always to beware that, 
a groping foot or levering hand did not light upon us. 

^t first we found only a few clams and some giant, rubbery starfish; 
bright blue in colour, but presently we caught up with the children 
busily chipping and prodding for cat's-eyes. These stones, we had 
learned, were plugs, or stoppers, attached to the ba^s of certain small 
molluscs, which, when frightened, retired into their shells, thus seal-, 
ing themselves in, leaving the glaring green and black eye on a white 
background to frighten off any enemy. The small boys, however, 
gathered up the shells complete, for they would i?at the fish and try to 
sell the stones to any tourists who came .down t(\ bathe. Luce was 
having one mounted by a Kuta silversmith in a filigree silver ring. 

Sometimes, in holes in the rocks, the boys would plunge in their 
barbed spikes and one would pull out a small octopu^?, a greatly prfzed 
delicacy, or from under tlie ledges fat eels would wriggle through the 
shallows to be speared and captured also. In deeper pools shoals Cff 
tiny fish of a kingfislier blue would flash and turn, while at the reef « 
farthest point, where the rocks were crui^ibling soft, huge**and glisten- 
ing^ cowHes, some brown-black, some , fawn-coloured and speckled, 
were prised away before tlie turning tide forced us to withdraw^ to the 
beach. There we wx)uld compare catches with the fishermen, who 
would try to sell us their too salt crayfish, or huge sea fleas, which 
they had trapped on the sand ledges between high and low tides. And 
then we wpwld jeep back to the village. 

On the Evening df tJiis samp day, old Wo Ketut (which means 
Uncle Fourth-Born) our servant, came to us bursting with excite- 
ment. 


B 
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"'Tuan/' he said, ''there is good news. Lotring has come at last. 
Tonight the Music Club will be rehearsing in Kuta. The Tuan will 
certainly want to be present. Lotring is my old friend. Let me take the 
Tuan and the Tuan’s wife there after they have eaten." 

"This is good news indeed, W4o. Do you know what they wtll be 
rehearsing tonight — or is ft just a meeting.^^" 

"I do not yet know, Tuan, but laterj will find out." 

He* bustled blck to the Kitchen, content^ in his own new-found 
importance. 

For us this really was most valuable information. Lotring had long 
.been one of Bali*s most famous musicians, and his home was in Kuta; 
but so much was he in demand as a teacher that he was being con- 
tinually called all over the island, and never yet had we found him»in 
his own house. So far the only dancing we had seen had been at the 
Bali Hotel in Denpasar, where the little girls encased in their cloths 
of gold, the clowns and masked monsters who fooled and ranted, had 
.begun to work their spell on us. But the dancing had not as yet pleased 
us as much as the music, that most gentle, hypnotic music of the* 
Belaluan orchestra, hammered out by a percussion of gongs and gilded 
metallophones — xylophone-shaped, but with keys of metal — played 
by some five and twenty^men. The music fascinated me because I 
could not see whi<sh players so precisely and perfectly controlled it — 
and I was baffled by the way a piece ended always unexpectedly, as if 
in mid-phrase, sti^ in mid-air. 

After we had eaten that night we went on foot together to the 
ijillage. The rehearsal was taking place in a small 6afe', or open-air 
hall, on the earth floor of which the instruments were arranged on 
three sides *of a square. Surrounding the space were crude bainboo 
slatted shelves on which sat ^ few casual spectators, the one*oil lamp 
smoked foully, and, as we ^^atched, a fierce argument seemed to be 
taking place in the thick near-darkness. The men squatted cross-lagged 
behind their metallophones, most of them inscrutable, scratching 
themselves occasionally, clad only in their workaday sarqngs. In the 
centre of the square two drummers sat leaning across thf ir drums, 
which they held lengthwise across thqir.kneea. Ohe of the*tlrummers, 
who seemed to be leading the argument, was a well-featured man of 
some fifty years. Repeatedly he would shout what sounded like*: **Sing! 
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Sing! Sing nyakV (No! No! I dotit want that!) At last, after some 
throaty grumbles, the dissidents sulkily eyeing the floor, the rehearsal 
jerked into life again. 

Close by my side old Wo Ketut's voice informed me: "That is 
Lotring who has been speaking, Tuan. The men of the village say 
that they are rehearsing for a small festival in three days' time." 

We wjtched Lotring using^his drum, his eyes remote, flat palms 
and beringed fingers ^alternately caressing, flicking, coaxing and 
thumping the two end skins. Then suddenly, with no warnings yet* 
all together, they would stop again. Leaning over his drum. Lotring 
would reach forward toward one of the metallophones, take the light 
wooden hammer from the player's hand, and, from the reverse side of# 
tbe keys, beat out the next, unlearned pijrase of the melody. Then 
straight at it they would fly again. If the metallophones hesitated, 
from Lotring's throat an unearthly, whining sound would issue, his 
voice thus giving them the lost melody, while hisdiands continued to 
punctuate the phrases with the drum. 

Amidst laughter and imprecation the rehearsal went on for two 
hours more. Every half hour or so they would rest. A distinctly musky, 
fetid atmosphere, purely masculine, clogged th^ air of the baU. During 
a rest, men would stroll out to relieve themselveg, squatting by the 
edge of the lane. Some of them lit acrid cigarettes flavoured with 
carnations, but Lotring would always be politely offered a shallow 
wooden 1:ray whose partitions contained leaves of tlie sireh vine, son;^e 
betel nut, lime paste and a coarse black tobacco. Automatically the 
teacher would fold himself a chew of betel, wrapping the nut and paste 
in the sireh leaf,^ putting it well back into his mouth, after which be 
would rub around his gums with a wac^of tobacco, finally leaving the 
quid.between his lips, grotesquely protruding. Presently, as the saliva 
began to circulate, he would begin chevying; a minute later he would 
be Igoking round for a few open inches of floor where he might spit 
out his first red betel jet. 

When, ijt was all over and we were walking home, Wo Ketut, 
savouring our pleasure, said casually, "Tomorrow perhaps I will ask 
Lotring to‘come arid m^et the yuan at the house. " 

And in the moriiing, when we came out on to the porch to sip our 
momin^ coffee,- we found Lotring there waiting for us, sitting in one 
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of our chairs, wearing a new khaki shirt and batik headcloth* We 
greteted him, offered him coffee, but he refused it; out of politeness he 
allowed us to bring him the nuU^ uf a young coconut, but he hardly 

touched it. * ^ 

We asked him about the perfownance in three days time. On, it 
was nothing — some Baris 'Uancers were coining over from Sanur, 
maybe, and there would be a little music. But it was of no acxjount. 

is it,'' Tasked him, ‘'that in your own village there are no 
'dancers, and that this is the first time we've heard music wi Kuta.^" 
"Well, there used to be a club. A Legong club. But the men broke 
always into factions and squabbled about money. That happens often. 
But in Kuta tlie people are very difficult. Bell! very difficult," he 
repeated. "I have tried se^^eral times to hold them together — in vain 
always. There is nothing to be-done about it." 

He smiled at us, very unperturbed, his hands lightly thrumming 
the sides of his chair, as if impatient to be at his drum again. 

, "Uncle Lotring, we came to Bali to look for dancers and the finest 
of orchestras. Could you not persuade the men to work with you once * 
more.^" 

He laughed at us ^quietly, pointing to his betel-stained, gaping 
moutli. 

"You see, Tuarv, I have no teeth. It is hard for me to eat, and I 
cannot chew betel on my gums with pleasure. But even if you 
promised me new^teeth, I would not be able to make this club work 
together. It is too difficult, Tuan: too difficult.'" 

; "You know, we could look for false teeth for you at the hospital in 
Denpasar, Uncle." 

"Still not possible, Tuan," fce grinned. Then a moment later, hands 
politely clasped, "Titimig pandit ” he said, "I go now." And' in .Bali- 
nese fashion, very simply, h^ was gone. 

It was a Japanese mortar shell exploding in my platoon truck during 
the battle of Singapore that had led me thus to be loolang for dancers 
in Bali. On that far-off day all my glasses had perished in*the gutted 
vehicle, so that later, when I was ta^cn. prisoner by the Japanese, I 
lived for more than three years in a dim, half-seen world. When, in 
1944, Our main slave task of building a railway from Siam into Burma 
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through hundreds of miles of monsoon jungle and mountains had been 
. completed, we were reassembled for a brief period in vast base canjps. 
There, with our native ingenuity, we built theatres from bamboo and 
palm thatch and matting, and put on plays and musicals, and I, in 
order to be able to see these sh^ws, volunteered to prompt. Soon 
afterwards, in order further to occupy mind, I had started to learn 
a foreign^ language* — Malay. By a most singular and far-reaching 
coincidence, on the day of iny first Malay lesson, my teachef intro- 
duced me to a young Javanese dancer, a fellow prisoner, whose brown* 
chest was tattooed with the htad of a blue tiger and with powerful 
magic writing.^ 

A month or two later, speaking a limping Malay and having* 
graduated from prompter to stage manager, I was endeavouring to 
'form a company that would put on* some Javanese dancing. So 
absorbed did I become in this utterly new experience, that though a 
prisoner, I felt perfectly h^ppy. 

My first Javanese production, I am ashamed to say, was accom-7 
’panied by a pair of pseudo-Javanese cymbals played from the matting 
wings and to the strains of 'Xa Cucaracha" jerked out by the camp 
band, whose unique instruments were made* from such things as 
telephone wire, soapboxes and gut frojn locally slain cats. The 
dancer's costume was made from stolen Japaneses mosquito netting, 
ornamented with lead foil torn from discarded Red Cross cigarette 
cartons Stolen from us by the Japanese Army, an^ tlie noble Hindu 
headdress was fashioned from a cardboard crate that had contained 
dried fish. To me, at the time, this was magnificent dancing; the oth^r 
Javanese in cainp^ fortunately, were too amused and polite to express 
thcir^real opinions. 

This Enthusiasm led me, when returr\ed home after the war, to look 
for the nearest Javanese dancers, whom J did actually find in the end 
in nearby Holland. They were a student group, and after seeing them 
dance once in Leyden Museum, my friends and I brought them over to 
England fop a couple of months. This was in the year 1946'. 

There were only nineteen of them, from princelings to waiters, all 
amateur, all very iifipecunious.^There were two good dance, rs among 
them, both from Solo, in Java. In the theatres we had to use scratchy 
^ See Railroad of Death, 1946. 
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copies of twenty-year-old records to accompany the classical Javanese 
dance, but for the lighter folk dances of Sumatra, Celebes and Ambon, 
we used a small, Hawaiian type of band. The finale of the programme 
was a Djanger dance from Bali, in which, oddly enough, Luce^had 
danced as a student member when studying in Holland before the war. 

Our short tour was enthusiastically received in England, and Sol 
Hurok, the impresario, sent his agent, to make us an offer tp come to 
the Uflited States next spring; a Madame .Bouchonnet, too, from 
Paris, suggested that we tckir France, Spain and Portugal. But the 
group broke up, since its members planned to return to Indonesia 
before th^ end oPthe year. And although exhausted after those hectic 
' seven weeks, my ambition had been more than ever fired to bring over 
a really superb and authentic group, with full orchestra, for tlie joy 
and delectation of the western World. 

It was my interest in this dancing that led me next into Indonesian 
' politics, so that fof some years I was working in Java with the un- 
recognized Indonesian Government, having unusual adventures as I 
strove humbly to help in the struggle for Indonesian independence. 
My eyes, however, remained always fixed on the group of dancers of 
which I had dreamed, ^and when, in 1950, after Indonesia had attained 
nationhood and I rvas moqred impatiently behind a desk in the new 
Foreign Ministry in the new capital of Djakarta, I spent most of my 
time working out plans for cultural missions to tour the world. For 
months I laboured at estimates and routings and earning capacities, 
and the final result of my research was presented to President 
Sukarno at ten o'clock one morning in April. 

It was a hot and humid day, I remember, as I arijived at the small 
palace of white marble which is the official residence of the Indonesian 
President. I sat opposite him in the reception room lined with' modem 
paintings by young Indonesian revolutionary artists, the President 
cool and elegant in his simple white uniform and black Moslem hat, 

I perspiring but hopeful in an old sharkskin suit. 

.Himself a patron of the arts and by blood half Balinese, the Presi- 
dent was sympathetic. He recalled, in fact, that in 1948,* in the be- 
leaguered capital of Jogja, with Dutch troops ‘trying to force , the 
young Republic to its knees, I had had the temerity to suggest some 
such venture as this. When I left the palace, in my old battered jeep 
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which often needed a* pushing hand from one of the guards, I felt 
. confident. 

Imagine, then, my chagrin, when only a few weeks after leaving 
my memorandum with the President, the chief Palace Secretary, a, 
man with the soul of a true bureaucrat, announced out of the blue that 
my estimates were ten times too optimistic, that I would need a* 
million dqjlars of hard currency, that there were many more important 
things for a young country to think about than mere artistic adventures. 

The rejection of my plan, or, more* euphemistically, its being* 
'"indefinitely postponed," was* one of the reasons that sent me bn 
leave to Bali. There, perhaps, was the work on which my heart was 
set, and together with Luce I hoped to prove my thesis by building up , 
aJBalinese dance-group first of all, for I Jiad every confidence that 
^Bali's foreign champions from before* the war had not been over- 
romantic or too grossly misleading In their descriptions of the 
island's music and dancing. 

And already, after only two weeks, and after seeing only three or 
* four performances for tourists and this one rehearsal of Lotring's, we 
were becoming emotionally entangled. Thus, when Lotring laugh- 
ingly shrugged off the possibility of creating ^club again in Kuta — 
our first hope — it was a setback to us. It only had the result, however, 
of making us pull up our roofs in Kuta forthwith, for within a few days 
we had heard from an old friend, Daan Hubrecht, that there was a 
house foFsale in the village ofKaliungu, on the outskirts of Denpasar, 
a house in Balinese style, set in a delightful compound, hitherto the 
property of the Government's agricultural adviser, Hans Harten, who 
was due to go on home leave. 

Af once we set out for Kaliungu; an(jj when we had se^n the house 
and its walled garden, we found it so charming and so exactly what 
we wanted, that we decided very quickly to make a bid for purchase. 
But this meant first sending letters to Djakarta to arrange for a loan 
on the security of my jeep from Chinese banker friends, while to carry 
us over the first months Luce and I agreed to pool our capital. This 
corlsisted ,of a Rolleiflex camera, a ring and* a few household goods 
that might well be saleable. .Altogether, we Roped that we might be 
able to live there modestly fpr half a year or a year. 

Our- decision . thus taken and acted upon, we confounded Hans 
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Harten bydriving over to see him one evening a couple of weeks later 
and scattering bills of large denomination all over his supper table. 
Then one day in the September of 1950 we registered the purchase of 
our house at the office of the Raja of Denpasar, made a new contract 
for the lease of the land wliich no foreigner in Bali may own outrfght, 
tod moved in. 

Kaliungu was to become our home dnd base for the next two years, 
•^and when we took over thefe was not just one house, but two. Both 
had high, grass-thatched roofs, supported on finely grained pillars of 
coconut- palm wqod. The floor foundations were made from coral, 

^ smoothed* over with a dark grey cement, and raised a couple of feet 
above the level of the surrounding garden. Most of the froht house 
was quite open and acted as a^cool living room; but one large corner, • 
our bedroom, was walled off squarely with bamboo wickerwork walls, 
which, on tJie inside, were lined witli a wliite jnatting made from finely 
woven grasses. At the back of this bedroom w^as a simple dip-and-pour 
Balinese bathroom, built under the house's extended eaves, and next * 
to it was a lavatory on which we had to squat. Its heart-shaped aper- 
ture was hardly the size of a teacup, and there was quite a drop below\ 
We christened it the ''liigh-level bombing sight" and set about having 
it altered as soon as the equivalent of a plumber could be located. 

In both houses afmost all the furniture was made from bamboo. 

Krorn the fro5it house a passageway ran back past a kitchen, where 
our food was cooked over charcoal braziers, leading to the smaller, 
second house, which consisted of two small rooms at the back of a good 
verandah. Here Hans' servants had slept. The two houses lay in a 
compound and garden some thirty yards across and sixty yards long. 

In the front house, suspenefed from the eaves by hooked branches, 
tliere hung luxuriant ferns and orchids roughly potted in broken open 
coconut husks and these bord*ered our entire living space. The passage- 
way was walled with blue-and-white-flowered creepers. In the garden 
were sireh vines and another vine with creamy, red-tipped flowers 
called "The Young Maiden chews Sireh," together with flaming red 
and yellow cannas, and‘ climbing bougainvilleas. A very old hibiscus 
shrub had' grown almost into a tree, and shaded our well and launder- 
ing wall behind the kitchen; while we ourselves quickly planted some 
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branches of white and pink frangipani, and some pale mauve hibiscus 
. transplanted from the hills. In the empty sector behind the second 
house weeds battled with wild potatoes and chili bushes and papaya 
trees. In the middle of this small wilderness stood a shrine, the former, 
abo^e of somebody’s household gods which no one yet dared to pull 
down, for perhaps — and who could tell?--the gods still occasionally 
liked to p^ a visit ta their old home. 

One of Hans’ servants, Agung, stayed on with us as gardener and 
laundryman. He was a lithe boy of about* seventeen, but blind in pne^ 
eye, and his blindness, alas, gave him a fey temperament such as ’is 
rarely to be found in a peasant people. 

The village took a great and never-<*easing interest in us during the 
days. They had heard alrc^y, it seemed, that the wan was 
^English and although just arrived spoke always in the Indonesian 
language; and the woman, his wife, wa^ of high caste and from Java, 
it was said — but she wore shorts, spoke Englisl)i as if it were her 
tongue, and was far from submissive. Such people promised to be as 
*good as a shadow j)lay to watch! And watch us they did, curious and 
full of uninhibited comment, until our new w^alls hid us. For knowing 
that the rainy seas*on was fast approaching, w^ had asked help from 
our neighbour, Gusti Kornpiang, the village head, in looking for 
carpenters, wall builders ancrthatchers. 

Our mud walls were built up five feet high and then thatched with 
plenty o<*the cheap rice straw, so that the coming^ flcTods should. not 
dissolve away our walls again tliis year. Then some ancient carpenters 
repaired the wooden gates, two on the village road in front of the 
house, which we then kept shut in an attemj)t to discourage the pi- 
dogs* and opposite the kitchen we fixe^ a new latch on the servants' 
gate., Ilf a horse cart, blocks of sandstone were brought from the 
village of Sempidi, and these we placed like stepping-stones the length 
of our front garden. Altogether there was a friendly and pleasant 
feeling of work being accomplished in our compound. 

While J. supervised the building. Luce waS tied to the kitchen, for 
as yet we had foundono^cook..01d Wo Ketut \9c had preferred to keep 
as a friend, not as a cook, and when we left Kuta he had gone back to 
his ownf village in east Bali, whence he had already twice descended 



upon us, chuckling when he heard that we were still cookless, and 
bringing bottles of the smoky palm toddy and sweet rice wine, with 
some jars of wild honey, to sell* us. Luce, however, knew what she 
.wanted: she was in search of Made Ran tun, tlie cook trained by the 
composer and gourmet, Colin McPhee, an American who had lived 
‘long in Bali in the years before the war. McPhee had described in a 
book^ the excellencies of this Made Rantun, for,, in additiqp to being 
a musician, and studying Balinese music, he had also dug deep into the 
‘ mysteries of Balinese cooking, and Rantun had been his prize discovery. 

It was the search for a cook that led us first to Rantun's village, 
called Pliatan. Here we stopped at the house of the village headman, 
and met a fat, jovial, perspiring man of middle years, clad in an old 
batik sarong, and busily epgaged ih commenting on the roof*bf a no^w 
house in his compound. I complimented him jealously on the depth of 
his thatch; and he promised us politely to help us look for Rantun. At 
the time we had no idea that this man knew a note of music; yet he 
was destined later to be our partner and to travel around the world 
with us as a leader of the dancers we were searching for. And though * 
he said nothing of it at the time, the squat man whom he was super- 
vising on the house's^roof, was the recently divorced husband of the 
very Made Rantun whom we sought. The Balinese love to have 
secrets. 

But one morning soon afterwards a quiet-looking woman wearing a 
neat blue kebaya jacket walked into our garden, sat down unob- 
trusively on a bench in the kitchen, waited for Luce to come in, and 
announced, "I am Made Rantun. Is it true that the Nyonya seeks a 
cook.?'' 

We both liked her manner ^so much that we wanted to engage her 
on the spot. But what salary did she want. Luce asked? Oh, the salary 
was not so important — what^she most needed was that her two small 
children should stay with her and receive their food from us. That 
could easily be arranged, said Luce. It would be pleasant to have more 

children around the house. But when could she start.?. First .she must 

* 

go back to her village, bht probably she would be back before fen dkys 
had passed — anyhow, sVie would return .with lier*children as soon as 
ishe possilily could. 

^ House in Bali (Gollancz) 
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With Rantun and her children, with Agung and Pegil, our house- 
hold would be complete. 

As^our house-building went slowly forward, it became necessary to 
devise some way of supplementing our living. The local labourers 
seemed all to be old men, and they workfed with a leisurely rhythm ' 
that soon frightened i^y pocket.^ We discussed, therefore, the i^ea of 
building a guest-house. , 

It so happened that we had seen on the foreshore at Kuta the frame- 
works of several old houses and huts, and after a trip to take measure- 
ments we reckoned that it was possible to move Mp complete to 
Kaliungu^the seasoned and hard frameworks of two huts, one of which 
w^ would turn into anew servants'house, aijd one of which we would 
‘convert into a guest-house bathroom. One day, therefore, we herded 
our sceptical labourers onto a truck, drove down to Kuta, bought the 
wooden frames for a song, and arrived back in our village with them 
intact, though shaken, after the eight-kilometre journey. The wood ^ 
had been magnificently toughened by more than ten years of weather- 
ing the gales from the sea. 

This time we could no longer afford the slovs^ Denpasar labourers. 
But on our travels in search of music and^ dancings we had recently 
been more and more often going to watch the I^gong dance in a 
village called Saba, and I now found some young Saba men who said 
they woufd enjoy coming in to work in Denpasar oju h*ouse building; 
and since they were very content to be in the southern capital of Bali 
for a change, the work went ahead rapidly. By the time Rantun rev- 
appeared and beg^an to work her magic in our kitchen, the servants' 
hous^ had been reassembled and a ne^ roof of deep lalang-grass 
thatch hid already been bound and trimyied. Within a matter of days 
all the servants and children had movec| in, and the new labourers 
were ready to start on the guest-house. 

In these ^ ways we acclimatized ourselves to living in a Balinese 
village. Rantun proved herself a supreme cook of Balinese and Java- 
nese, food, and we atfe always .w^th our fingers at home so that none of 
the delectable spicy flavours .would be banished by the chill df steel or 
silver plating. Early in the morning Rantun would leave fyr the 
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market, buying things at half the* prices we had been giving, and soon 
after eight o'clock she would return, hands laden, a basket on her head, 
while little Ketut, her four-year-old son, trailed absently behind her, 
sucking some Balinese sweetmeat, and on his head, perhaps, a live, 
trussed chicken. Luce, therefore, Avas now free to think of decorating 
the two houses. 

It was Rantun who looked after our olferipgs, wliiclj made the 
houses a safe place to live in.' Every fifteen days, and on all big feast 
days, she would dress up* in her best clothes, her small daughter 
S’ugandi with her, and place offerings of blossoms, fruit, rice and 
money, arranged on a tiny square cut from young coconut leaves, at 
all the gateways facing north, south, east and west, and inside the 
house itself and at various key poihts in the compound. For this ritual 
both Rantun and Sugandi would place flowers in their hair, tie art 
extra cloth around their waists as they would to enter a temple, and 
as Rantun set down each offering she would flick a little holy water 
over it and mutter inaudibly some ancient mantra. 

Agung, on the other hand, introduced us to leyaks. Nearly all* 
Balinese believe in leyaks, demons that appear as balls of fire or as 
monsters with flamer-dripping tongues, and who suck the blood of 
unborn babes. 

• • ^ 

One afternoon Agung w'as out at the back of the house, ironing. 
While working he felt a hand push him in the back. He thought it was 
Pegil, and he ^wung round quickly to catch the boy: but there was 
nobody there. 

•• That evening Agung, Rantun and Pegil came togetlier to see us, 
and to talk about the demons. The Balinese accept these monsters as 
part of theii^ cosmos, and thc^gh perturbed, were no more so iSian I 
would have been had I heard an unexpected stair creak in an emffcy house. 

"Tuan," said Rantun, qui^e happily, "Agung wants to speak to you. 
He was teased by a leyak this afternoon while ironing." 

"What is this, Agung?" 

Agung twisted restlessly, shyly, and said in a voice almost im- 
possible to hear. • 

"It is so. I was ironihg. I felt a liand touch back, as if someone 
were pushing me. I thought it was Pegil, But when I turned around, 
no one was there. It must have been a leyak.” 
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The last words came very softly, but quite surely. 

\ ou don^t tJiink it was a muscle twitching in your back, Agung? 
You feel sure it was a , • 

*'It was e leyak.** Then in a louder tone: **Masa! Is it possible that 
the Tuan does not know? There arcpleyaks in this village! Many have 
seen them. A few days ago I saw one in the* shape of a flaming monkey, 
seated on tbe south garden wall/J 

So that was that. I thguglit it best to* ask Rantun's advice, for she 
was older and more experienced in both Balinese and foreign ways. 

“What should we do, Made? Is this serious?" 

Rantun laughed good-naturedly at the ignorant Tuan. 

“We will make some more offerings. Perhaps the leyaks feel that 
wei do not pay enough attention* to them. Also, I could ask the 
^^emangku** 

The pemangku is the village priest — not the liigh caste Brahmana, 
whose priestly title is pedanda, but the everyday and more-close-to- 
the-people priest. 

“But it is nothing heavy, Made?" 

“It is a light matter, Tuan. If the leyaks were serious they would do 
more than push Agung in the back. No, they^ are perhaps a little 
offended; we may have been careless not to propitiate them enough. 
I will prepare some offerings tomorrow." 

The matter dropped. 

Pegil, Mio had started going to the local schooj during the p?asj: 
weeks, gave us our next educational surprise. He came back one day, 
very tidy and clean, wearing a white shirt and dark-coloured shorts, 
his satchel in his hands, and said, “Greetings, Tuan. May I speak?" 

“Bfit of course, Wayan." 

“Tuarf, 1 don’t like my name — Pegil. Jt is not the name for a boy of 
my age. It’s a child's name. So wlien I, went to tliis school I took 
another name. I gave my name as Wayan Kusti. Could you perhaps 
call me Wayan Kusti in future?" 

Naturally, we agreed. This was, apparently, a very common 
Balinese CHStom. But Pegil had chosen very subtly, we thought. For 
he was a boy of low'taate, and ^he name Kustf sounds very much the 
same as the high ciste title, Gusti. We appreciated and adn\ired our 
child’s cleverness*. 
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Outside our gateways the village lane was full of ruts and flinty 
potholes, and little wooden stalls, called warongs, lined the road 
together with scores of tlie wicker domes of the fighting-cocks' cages. 
From early in the morning the stall women sold rice and spiced dishes 
to their customers, who would stroll up, lean against the stall or squat 
on the ground nearby, unfold the banana leaf wrapping, idly swallow 
the food, wipe a casual hand on the sarong, thr^ the leaf jlown on the 
road^ and without a backwa’rd glance walk away. Round these stalls 
pi-dogs and scavenging pigs, hung-bellied and grey-black, fought for 
the scraps. ^ 

Just before midday the men would begin coming back from the rice- 
fields, where they had been working since soon after five, their legs 
now stained with mud, tljeir sireh*pouches and knives at their sarongs' 
waistbands, and near the vilkige bale to the south they would buy tmk, • 
the smoky toddy brought around at that time of day in long bamboo 
containers, fastened by the vendor to the front of his bicycle. 

Soon the men would tuck up their sarong ends between their legs, 
crouch down in front of the cage of some favourite fighting cock, un- 
latch the cage, gently lift the bird out, and then, holding it with one 
hand under breast qnd belly, would squat down again, relaxed and 
content. Then the massage would begin, dreamily given, the man 
getting as much s^atisfaction out of the process as the bird. 

He would hold the bird in his right hand, and his other hand would 
caress its ba?k, ^starting at the head and neck, massagifig it with 
sweeping movements down over its tail. The bird would preen and 
•pretend to struggle, and the massaging would go on for ten steady 
, minutes. Then the man would hold the cock's head in his left hand, 
fondle and* examine the coijib and the eyes, blow sharply do\vn its 
beak, and, after a few moments, still supporting it with his right hand, 
he would start bouncing it up and down on the ground to exercise its 
leg muscles, and each time the cock's legs touched the earth it, would 
spring up again as if on a reflex. Next came the tail. The tail had to be 
bent this way and that way, twitched, fluffed out, blown into. Lastly, 
if a friend or neighbour were willing, two cocks might be permitted to 
spar with each othei* for a few seconds, without using spurs, for 
practiced Every day this took place; an.d there was much more to it 
concerning the hours a cock must be sunned, what it must be* fed and 
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when, quite apart from’judging the duspicious days on whi(^ it might 
fight. Young boys learned about fighting cocks almost as soon as they 
could walk: for everything to do with these birds was only man's 
business. • 

In a bale to the North there wa» a Djoged orchestra. Each night 
they would rehearse. The gaily painted instruments had all their keys 
made fronj bamboo^, and each ^evening we would hear the madly 
syncopated clopping of these staccato Djbged melodies. It was strange 
to hear how melodious a sound bamboo could give out. This club had 
only just started; how long it would last nobody knew. The Djoged, 
we were told, was a highly amusing flirtation dance,* where any man 
of the village had a chance to match his skill with the girl Djoged. 

•The night noises of Kaliungu wfere variqus. First, then, the dogs, 
mournfully, evilly howling, according *to the villagers able to see 
leyaks which the human eye could not detect. Then came the usual 
tropical cicadas, that myriad yet unseen accompaniment to all Balinese 
nights. Then, the clopping of the Djoged orchestra, stray voices from ^ 
the nearby warongs^ and, when the wind was in the right direction, we 
could just hear the gamelan orchestra of the Belaluan club as they re- 
hearsed near the main road leading into Denpasaf. 

One evening a car stopped ln the lane outside aqji a boy handed us 
an invitation to dine at the puri^ or palace, of the Raja of Gianjar in 
four days^ time, when a performance of a famous pjanger would* bg 
put on for us. The invitation came from the very able elder son of the 
Raja of Gianjar himself, the Anak Agung Gde Agung, whom Luce 
and I had known^ in Djakarta, and who hacf claimed that the besi^ 
dancdl'S came from his part of Bali. The, Anak Agung was now on a 
short JioHday in Bali before taking up an appointment abroad. 

Four nights later, then, we were seatpd with him and his family 
watchjng this celebrated Djanger which he himself had helped create. 
To our surprise, the leader of the small orchestra was the same fat and 
jovial headman, or perbekel^ who had helped us in our search for Rantun. 

Though^e sat out of doors 19 a large villagb balij hemmed in on all 
sides by thousands df Balinesi^, ^we found the dance dull. The twelve 
pretty girls and twelve youAg men seated in a square on |;he floor 
before Aih, chanting raucously and making vague gestures wich their 
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arms ancl*the upper halves of their bodies, we' found monotonous and 
dreary to watch for more than five minutes. Dj anger dances which we 
had heard from the north of Bali were far more virile and exciting. 
But this Pliatan group had deliberately softened tlieir Djanger to 
make it finer, and they had thu^^ devitalized it; also, it had become 
pretentious, for the dancers' first appeared boxed in on a tiny '"stage" 
behind a singularly dirty orange-coloured curtain. This,^we feared, 
was cTffered as proof of their ihodernity. We were deeply embarrassed 
vis-a-vis our host, but to the smiling perbekel I gave what I hoj^ed 
sounded like sincere thanks. 

And it became increasingly embarrassing to us because we con- 
tinued to meet the Anak Agung, who kept talking of his Djanger with 
the greatest enthusiasm. When lie'heard that we were hoping to open 
a guest-house, he very kindlj carried us off' to a neighbouring village 
where he showed us a large house which, he told us, we could rent 
for very little, anri would make a wonderful guest-house. It had now 
been empty a long time, and w^e would need only to have it retliatched. 
But it was too far away and too much of a responsibility, so we de- 
clined, though we had been sorely tempted on seeing exquisitely 
carved stands for a gamelan orchestra in the long room upstairs. 

Then a series of strange things began to disturb us. One day we 
asked the Anak Agung to lunch in an "attempt to repay some of his 
generous hospitality, but as he sat down to eat, I chanced to see that 
in the dispatch case which he kept always close to his side, rhere lay a 
revolver. He caught my surprised eye as I noticed this, and he said, 
^'Yes, Pm sorry Mr. Coast; but you see, if anybody tries to shoot me, 

! have every intention of shooting him first." 

This incident left us uneasy. Who, we wondered, would be wanting 
to shoot the Anak Agung 

Then a few days after the Anak Agung had lunched with us I re- 
ceived a truly astounding post-card through the ordinary mail. At first 
I thought it was meant for me, but then I saw that it was addressed to 
some Balinese, whose name I failed to recognize. 1 called young Kusti, 
who told me at once that this was thes^name of the next ii\irided hus- 
band of our very valuecl Rantun; and in my hands I held a sort of 
schoolbc^-language card threatening hi^ife. 

“Ti^utor to your race," it read. "You, at the tin^ when 5^o.u were 
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chauffeur to the Anak Agung Gde Agung, were cruel and oppressive 
in your conduct against your own people, who were then struggling 
for their independence. Beware now fbryrour life! Signed: With Pistol 
and Sword Unsheathed. 

And then at night we started to h«ar ^un shots, and we noticed that 
by nine o'clock at night Denpasar had be<5ome as deserted as a city of 
the dead. len we went out on our nightly excursions, hopihg to 
run into music and dance^ festivals, we n6w found that villagers would 
flee in haste at the mere sound of a jeep's ^mgine, and our headlights 
would pick them out running as if hordes of leyaks were at their heels. ‘ 

We noticed tliis particularly near a small town called Blahbatuh, on 
the road to Saba. And then suddenly we heard that a disaster liad hit 
Pliatan. A girl in the Djanger had been kidnapped by the Military 
Commander of Bali, who was shortly returning to Java. It might not 
Iiave been so serious had he not been an Ambonese, and therefore a 
Christian, and if he hadn't chosen for his bride the prettiest girl of all 
who was, in fact, the Djanger's fifteen-year-old leader. The Rajas of 
tiianjar and Denpasar had witnessed the wedding, we were told, so 
that there was no cliance of an appeal. 

Very soon after this a new Military Commander arrived, this time 
a young Sumatran, Islam Salim, and fortunatel}^ for j.is, he was an old 
acquaintance. From him I le:ffned what I was already beginning to 
fear: that I had fled from the politics of Djakarta to find that Bali was 
just about* to experience a j)hase of her national revolution that Java 
had experienced several years ago. Anything might now happen. 
People were all at once being killed in a spate of murders of revenge. 

I began to sleep with a loaded automatic by tfie side of my pillow. In. 
October the whole island was placed undf r military law. 


c 
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Our Work Begins 
* , 

T hough Bali was the last place on earth where one would have 
expected to be caught in‘a "revolution”, it was nevertheless 
some such upheaval which now erupted and which vei^ 
rapidly entered into the life of every Balinese. But we determined, 
if it should be possible, to leave their revolution to the Balinese, 
and, not without trepidation, endeavoured to carry on just as 
before. 

Anyhow, for the time being I was completely wrapped up in my 
design for the guest^’ bathroom. It was to be a little gem of modem 
plumbing, ornamentally encased in the smaller hut taken from Kuta; 
already it was thatched anS connected by anotlier small passageway to 
the side of the guest house. From a Chinese I had bought serrated 
green tiles to drain the floor, and green and shining white ones for 
the bath itself. This bath was not only to be six feet long, but I in- 
tended that our guests should have the luxury of hot water. Normally, 
pur baths were filled by Agung with buckets from the well, but for our 
guests I wanted to heat smocjth stones and drop them sizzling into the 
water to warm it. There was even a real toilet standing in the garden, 
waiting to be installed. 

As it turned out, the Safia workmen should have been Sent home 
as soon as the outside walls and roof were fixed; but their leader, one 
Gusti Made, was a garrulous fellow who had married his village's 
prettiest Legong dancer in days long ago, and he was, it kiay thus be 
imagined, a plausible talker. He wds pprfect|,y happy to stay in Den- 
pasar an^ eat in Kaliungu. 

“Yo'j do understand about tiles, Gusti.^” I asked him. 
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‘*What is there to understand, Tuan?" he replied — and with such a 
confident smile that I trusted him utterly. 

But this was, in fact, the Gusti's Ust, too subtle, attempt to draw 
information from me without losing face. Neither he nor any of the 
men had handled a tile in their lives.^ 

"/fow do you fix them, Gusti?'' I went on, for I knew nothing of 
such worL^'^Do you stick cement on the back of the tile and then lay 
it against tlie wall, or do^ou plaster the -wall first and just set the tiles 
into the plaster?" 

The Gusti swallowed — at la^t he had received a hint as to pro»- 
cedure — and at great speed he answered, ''One prepares the wall first, 
generally. It will all be ready in two days, I reckon." 

^nd for two days they worked iike beavers, plastering the walls 
ahd themselves with the greatest industry; but I could not help 
observing that the Gusti's estimate had been a little optimistic. How- 
ever, on the evening of the second day I went out to.inspect. The bath 
they had not yet begun, and above the edges of the walls they had 
finished, the cement line was rough and ragged. Very softly, ten- 
tatively, I felt one of the top tiles to make sure it held strongly. With 
no protest at all it fell out into my hand. 

There was a very awkward silence. Even Gusti Mad4 was tempo- 
rarily checked. 

"What's wrong, Gusti?" I asked wearily, as I calculated in my 
head the Cf)St of redoing the work and feeding those rotund Saba bellies 
for several more days. 

"Wrong, Tuan?" The Gusti sounded hurt. "Why we did it in the 
very way Tuan ordered!" 

I did not recollect ordering anything. 

"Well^ suppose you begin all over a^ain. Maybe you have friends 
in Denpasar who can give you a little advice." 

By the^ext evening there was one wall already finished by some 
new method, and on an inspiration the Gusti had laid the floor tiles — 
so as not. to waste time. Resignedly I observed that the serrated 
edg^s rail #oross ways, thus guaranteeing thaf no water would flow 
away. The Gusti greeted me \Xth a wide §rin as I nodded, hypf 
notized, at the floor and he smiied easily as I very gingerly prodded 
the wallvput up, that day, and when one or two tiles just, sighed 
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and tumbled with a squelch ihtd* my hand, I silently turned and left 
them. 

That night he came to explain. Luce and I were grimly drinking 
arak, mixed with but little of the sweet rice wine, and we were trying 
not to think about batlirooms. Caieerfully the Gusti entered and sat 
on the floor before us, pulling contentedly at the carnation-scented 
cigarette he had lighted. 

"IJbeg leave ^o speak, Tifan. Tuan, you must not touch the tiles 
until after two days. I hav^been asking a friend. Me teUs me — excuse 
rile, Tuan — that it is very wrong to touch the tiles for at least tw o days 
and nights.'* 

'‘It seems always to be my fault, eh, Gusti.^" 

He remained silently s;noking,*tactfully agreeing that this was^o. 
But I went on quietly: “TJiis^syour last chance, Gusti. If in two more 
days and nights the whole bkthroom is not ready, I drive you back to 
Saba." 

Very hurt, the Gusti left me. And at last, using my common sense, the 
next morning I went to confer in the town with a Chinese contractor! 

Unfortunately, the contractor's foreman, a Balinese, came around 
the following evening to see what the work would entail — for I had 
guessed that by then the Gusti would have bluffed for the last time. 
This foreman — his name, he told me, "was Nyoman Regog, and he 
played a metallophone in the Orchestra of the God of Love in a village 
called Abian^ngka — walked back with us to witness tht state of 
the bathroom. 

' I must admit it w^as uncanny what those three men had achieved. 
^The walls resembled hothing so much as a crossword puzzle, the 
blanks being the empty spaces from which tiles had already fallen. 
The long side of the bath had been tiled in what Gusti Made swore 
was a straight line, but in what Euclid had long denominated a curve, 
and ironically, the floor tiles, laid wrongly, were the only* ones that 
had stuck fast. 

Luce and I, with Nyoman Regog, stood gazing at my pet experi- 
ment, avoiding the wbrkmen's eyes, with Rantun tryiis^g to took 
solemn in the background but periodically unable to contain herself 
any longer, so that she would have to rush off to her room and explode 
into what she imagined was silent laughter. It was a depressing sight. 
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'"I ask pardon, Gusti,'" I said in my politest tones. ''Tomorrow I 
shall drive you home to Saba. It has been all my fault for giving you 
work that was not suitable." 

"lyiay I 'speak, Tuan.^^ We would have gone home tomorrow any- 
way, for in a few days there is a temple ffstival." 

Thus face was saved and the bathroom* was completed by Nyoman 
Regog. 

Next morning we all drove off to Saba together. The meh had 
bought new ksins and Hawaiian shirts and the back of the jeep w-as 
piled high with their baskets. The Gusti seemed quite cheerful; doubt- 
less he was reflecting on the stories he would soon *be tellipg of his 
Denpasar^d ventures. We dropped them on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, with many polite mutual regrets, and drove in to look for the 
bend of the Legong club, Gusti Gde K^a. We saw him busy in his 
house temple, wearing the white kain of a priest, so we went to the 
water garden facing his rice-fields, and sat there to v^ait for him. 

As we rested, looking over the water-lily covered pond to the place • 
opposite wliere the women came down with earthen jars on their heads 
to fetch water, we saw one of the Legong girls, a small pot on her 
head, too. We waved, hoping she and her friends would join us. And 
presently the three of them came, half i;unning, Jialf holding one 
another back, soon persuade3 by Luce to sit wkh us, alternately 
solemn and giggling helplessly, but smoking one of Luce's cigarettes 
between them. 

These were three high-caste children, aged about eight, nine and 
eleven. Tliey spoke no word of Indonesian, were shy of us as birds\ 
and their charm 1^ in their earthiness and in their virility of dancing? 
These three mites lived in a poor village <hat ow^ned too few rice-fields, 
especially since the death of the old Gusli, who had pawned or sold so 
many fields to pay his cockfighting debt*. These children, therefore, 
had to work in the rice-fields daily, and would come home trailing 
firewood for their mothers. They were burned a dark brown colour 
by the sun; they had few clothes, and what they did have they saved 
agaipst the' next temple festival or the New Ye^r celebrations, appear- 
ing daily in wispy sarorlgs of gr^^ age. They were wild, free, happyj 
and the village was proud of them. 

After a while ’Raka came into the garden, wearing in his hair, 
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exactly on the top of his head, a white jasmine blossom, a sign Aat he 
had made his devotions for the day. He was a stout, youngish fellow, 
long hair brushed back from- his forehead, eyes rather too close to- 
gether, full of energy and ambition. 

, “What news?” we asked. . 

"Oh, nothing. Just as usual." 

"Has the Legong played this week?" 

">Jo. It has been quiet." 

But Raka was not his r6bust self for once. His eyes were uneasy, 
furtive. He looked thinner, too. As Tie clearly did not wish to talk 
today, we rose soon to go, and without protest he went with Luce to 
the gateway, I behind, walking with a young cousin of the family, 
"What is the matter with Gusti Gde Raka?" I asked him, quietly^, 
"Nothing, Tuan," he replied. But his eyes were wary. 

"He looks like a man who has not slept for a week." 

"Perhaps that is it, Tuan. A little fever, maybe. That is probably it." 
But when we arrived at the jeep, rude though direct questions are. 

I asked Raka again what was the matter. His disquiet had infected me. 
And these were the bad days. 

"What is it, Raka.^^' 

"Nothing, Tuan. It is nothing." 

"Are you sick? Have you not been sleeping?" 

He gave nervous laugh, saying almost under his breath, "It is 
not so easy to sleep in the sawahs" 

"Sleep in the rice-fields? What do you mean?" 

. "Oh, I do not know. 1 dare not guess. It is better that I say nothing. 
Certainly it must be a misunderstanding, and my brother Rai thinks 
he can settle the matter." '' 

"If you tell me this much; I think I should know it all. Is there no 
way we can help?" ' 

Then: "I have been sought," he said, very simply. 

Instinctively my voice went lower now. 

"By whom?" ^ 

"I don't know. It wes some nights ago. Some strange men came to 
the village from the west. A man ga\'e the alarm on the kulkul drum. 
The village collected at the kulkul tower with sticks and knives, but 
the men had fled. We thought they were thieves, perhaps." 
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"And then?” 

"Ah-h, that is the thing, Tuan John. The next night a band of men 
came from the direction of my rioe-fields. We could see electric 
torches coming from afar, moving toward my puri. We ajl ran away, 
eastward, to the sea. Later some villagers saw the band going away. 
It is said they were all dressed in black, ‘and they talked fiercely and 
several of tjiem carried guns. F(y the last three nights my family have 
all slept in the rice-field^ to hide. We take it in turn to watch. Where 
these men came from we dare not guess. But I have told ^epunggaijua 
and the police. They promise tosend a bicycle patrol here every night 
as soon as they can spare the men. But there are mafty such incidents 
these day^ Since then we have not slept; we are afraid." 

•“But you are not rich, Raka, dhd Saba,has no politics. I cannot 
believe that they are after you.” 

And I told him about the coming of the new Military Commander, 
our friend Islam Salim, to try to hearten him. Bat Raka’s brother, 
Gusti Rai, who was listening from a little distance now came up to us,, 
spitting out a piece of grass he had been chewing. 

"Tuan, we cannot afford to take stupid risks. This is a time of, well 
— this may be because Saba has always, for many, many years, been 
friendly to foreigners. Perhaps this has begn misunderstood. Perhaps 
some people have even thought you were a Dutchpian coming to see 
us. But in Blahbatuh the young nationalists are my friends. I have been 
to ask thfir help. It will be better soon. But first wp must be patient; 
and for the moment we choose to sleep in the sawahs." 

Slowly we turned the jeep around, and Raka made a gallant attempt 
to talk normally to us. 

"Come and eat here next Friday. There is a small festival in the 
temple ih the rice-fields to the west. I h^ve asked the Ida Bagus from 
Blangsinga village to dance the Kebiaij. Also, there may be some 
trances.”* 

"Thank you, Raka. We’ll try to come. But I think we’d better meet 
you at th.e temple and not bother you for a meal on such a day. Per- 
hap§ someone from your puri could guide us over the rice-fields. And 
now — we ask leave fo go.” 

"Peace on your going.” 

Feeling very sorry for Saba we headed the jeep next in the direction 
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of Pliatan. We wondered what we could do to help our friend Raka. 
And since we had heard that President Sukarno was coming to Bali 
soon on one of his semi-amiual .visits, I thought it might be a good 
idea to try to persuade him to see the Saba Legong. If the President 
favoured the village Legong, aiutomatically the position of Raka 
' would be secure. 

Amved in Pliatan we droVe straight to the fat licadinan's house, 
'for I had decided by instjnct and from wJiat I had read in Colin 
McPbee's book that be was still my best hope. Entering his puri by 
the small side gate — for in Bali ceremonial gateways are for decora-- 
tion, not’for everyday use — we found our friend at home with a towel 
wrapped around his vast \piddle, af pair of spectacles on the tip of tis 
nose, sitting at a table and laboriously copying out some document for 
a peasant who sat hopefully on the floor below him. 

'^Greetings, Anak Agung,'* we called, for he was of high caste. 
‘‘Greetings, Tuan John. Greetings, Nyonya/' He hurried to his 
feet, turning chairs on the porch in our direction, hastily pulling on a 
soiled shirt. “Where have you come from.^“ 

“From Saba.“ 

A cloud crossed the face of our headman. 

o n 

“I was forgetting," he replied, somewhat overpolitely. “The Tuan 
is a great admirer of the Saba Legong." 

“We both 5re. What do you think of it, Anak Agung.^" 

“I have not seen it." 

• This time the coldness of his reply was unconcealed. 

Wondering whether this was another old rivalry, I turned to other 
topics. We discussed the noy^ imminent rains and the excellerfce of 
Rantun’s cooking. We walked around his compound, which consisted 
of eight separate houses, some new, some dilapidated, a kitchen, a 
washhouse, a large hale where women were pounding rice' by hand 
with long bamboo pestles heavily weighted at the ends, and a walled- 
olf house temple. There were many children, two rows of fighting 
cocks in their cages, several girls sitting down weaving at hand looins, 
and two great trees of pomelos, knCwn as BaJi limes, which are like 
sweet and pink-fleshed grapefruit. 

At last we were seated again, drinking coffee, and 1 dared continue. 
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‘‘What about the future of your Djahger, Anak Agung?'" 

Adoh!'* A large sigh. “What can I say? The girl who was kid- 
napped was my elder brother's child. If we cannot protect our own 
family, the .village certainly will not permit their daughters to join the 
Dj anger club. When the present girls are married in their turn, no 
fresh ones will come forward to take their places. So, the Djanger is 
finished." ^ ^ 

At which he smiled cheerfully, which is the polite way to hide 
sorrow or regret, since it is considered .childish and stupid to be 
Jiiiserable over something that ydju can do little or nothing to change. * 
There was another pause. Luce admired some iine^range-eoloured 
hibiscus outside the house temple gateway. 

•‘If you like that hibiscus, N3^onya, I woyld be glad to give you a 
cutting. But you must take it on a -Thursday. Thursday is the 
auspicious day of tlie week for taking cuttings." 

“You are ver}^ kind, Anak Agung," said Luce.* “Another time I 
may remind you of it." 

Then, hoping that I was not moving too rudely, I made an attempt 
to come to the point. 

“Excuse my ignorance, Anak Agung, but I Ijeep thinking of what 
I have read about Pliatan's famous gainelan in the years before the 
war. Although you do not net^ it for the l!>janger— and we must say 
frankly that we do not think the Djanger a real dance — would it not 
be possible to start rehearsing your gainelan again?" 

The Anak Agung rested his hands on his paunch, thinking;, then 
answered, “I would have to persuade the club. But for what reason 
should I press them to begin rehearsing a^ain? It is known that 
Pliat^ only has aiDjanger now." 

“Couldn't you train some other dancers, as well? Has Pliatan only 
talent for a Djanger? And wliat has happened to wSampih — whom Colin 
McPhpe Entered as a member of your club? We heard he was a 
wonderful Baris, and still we haven't seen a Kebiar worth anything at 
all." 

$ 

The Anak Agung became animated. 

“Does the Tuan know my frienVi Tuan Colin*McPhee?" 

“Alas, no, Anak Agung. But thanks to him I know you and Sampih 
and others by name." 
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He smiled at me, very charmingly, with a most subtle expression on 
his round face, 

'"I think the Tuan has much to say to me. What is the Tuan plan- 
ning — why am I being asked all these questions 

''It is quite simple," I said carefully. "I want you to rehearse 
your famous gamelan, train new dancers and work together with 
me. As you progress, we will loqk for tourists to lying up to 
watch the club at work, and you will fix a f^e for them to pay. Then 
the club will gain heart* from receiving extra money, other than 
from the Djanger's performances. • And if we get on happily 
with one another and are satisfied with our work — well, my 
great ambition is to take a really first-class group dancers 
abroad." 

Anxiously I watched the Anak Agung's reaction to this proposal, 
for on this could hinge everything. But he beamed, wagged his head 
several times without saying anything, flavouring the idea, and then 
he said, ‘*Beh! I would like to go abroad again. The Tuan knows that 
in the Dutch time we were taken by Tjokorda Sukawati to the Paris 
Exposition with the orchestra you are talking about.^ But we were 
hidden away, we Bajinese, like serfs, and we saw little of Paris or 
foreigners. But today, Indonesia is a free country and it would be all 
quite different." He chuckled. "It is a fine idea. I think I can persuade 
the club to such a scheme." 

^ /'Wonderful. You call the club together and let me khow theif 
opinion. Then we'll try working together for a month to see how we 
tjotjok — fit together." 

‘"Tjotjok! That is cert'ain! I will call the club tonight. And tomorrow 
I will comef by the momingi bus to Denpasar and tell you what is 
decided." , 

We got up to leave, the f^nak Agung accompanying us to the jeep, 
sighing to himself, recalling already, perhaps, his few glimpses of 
Paris in 1931. 

"Till tomorrow, then. We beg leave to go." 

"Peace on your going." 

• In the jeep I said toLuce, "Nov/ we have*Saba and Pliatan— two 
irons in the fire. But I like this old headman. I think we're all going 
to tjotjok like anything." 
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Soon after breakfast the next morning the Anak Agung arrived, 
stepping with a puzzled air over our stepping-stones in the still dry 
compound. In the old Balinese manner he carried one end of his long 
kah, in his hand as he walked. Behind him there came a tall^ dour-faced 
man. We called for cups of coffee •and^ sat down to satisfy Eastern 
etiquette by talking for a while of nothing that was related to our 
purpose. 

" Beh!" said the Anak Agung. “The* Tuan has some noble moon 
orchids." . 

His eyes flew around the house, looked pityingly at my thatch', 
taking in every detail. After a few minutes Rantun Entered with the 
coflee anc^t once our guests came to life. 

J'Beh! Young sister Rantun!” they both exclaimed. 

Rantun smiled and nodded and addressed the Anak Agung so 
enthusiastically that the coffee was almost lost, and the tall, hitherto 
solemn-faced individual who had come with the Anak Agung now be- 
came animated too, slapping his knee, asking questions like a machine . 
gun of Mad4 Rantun. Finally, shaking his head, the Anuk Agung said, 
“Now only Sampih is lacking. Then Tuan Colin’s family would be 
complete. I was his friend; Rantun was his cook; and Mad6 Lebah, 
here,” he indicated the tall man, “was his phief instructor of Balinese 
music and his chauffeur. ” * 

I could be patient no longer — ^for what could be a better omen than 
this.^ 

“But, Anak Agung,” I asked rapidly, “did the club meet and did 
you decide anything last night V’ 

I could almost /eel the disappointed surprise of the Anak Agung', 
CoulS not this young foreigner restrain his impatience for half an 
hourJ Why should we rob ourselves of tjje pleasant anticipation of the 
news soon enough to be imparted.-* Oh, ^vell. These white men were 
all the same. He sighed, put on his most imposing manner, and said, 
“The club decided to start rehearsing again. Lebah here is my right 
hand man in the club. But first we must wait for an auspicious day — 
the omens need not be perfect, but good — so^ I hope we shall begin 
within two weeks.” * 

The Anuk Agung here was referring to the need of consulting 
an astrologey, who would advise the club when would be ^ lucky 
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day to start work. In Bali, as iri much of Asia, astrology plays a big 
role in both personal and national decisions. 

’ ''But, Tuan, the club makes one request. That you and the Nyonya 
don’t come up until several days after we’ve started. The club would 
be ashamed.” 

"Easily agreed!” And thfen: "What will you choose first for a new 
dancfe, Anak Agung ” 

"We thought we would ifiake a Legong., A real classical Legong. 
Then you can have pleasurf^ making comparisons.” 

* This was to pull our Saba-prejudiced legs. 

"And for the^uru — who will you ask to come.^ The little girls, too, 
have the'y been found yet.?” 

**Slowly, slowlVy Tuap. Little* girls are not hard to find in ^'Ur 
village. As for the teacher, perhaps the Tuan knows of Lotring? Long 
ago he and his wife made a Legong in Pliatan. ” 

"Yes — we met«Lotring when we lived at Kuta. We know his liouse. 
He won’t be there, but we’ll drive you down now, if you like, to look 
for him.” 

"That would be good.” 

So we climbed int<i\ the jeep, and when we had arrived in Kuta and 
walked down thejiot sandy path between grey-white walls of coral to 
Lotring’s compound, the teacher waS not at Iiome. Four delicate 
metallophones for the Shadow Play music lay dismantled on the floor 
of his house, Awaiting tuning. The children told us he had gone back 
to Sempidi, where a new dance he was making was nearly ready. 

. "If we take the sea road through the rice-fields it’s only fourteen 
kilometres to Sempidi. Let’s go now, Anak Agung. ^Lotring never can 
be found at home.” 

So we bumped along thrpugh miles of flat, water-filled sawahs 
beneath a hot blue sky, at lafjt emerging on the main road to Tabanan, 
turned right to Sempidi, and very soon found Lotring seated before a 
coffee stall. He was so astonished to see the four of us together that he 
forgot all manners. "'Beh! Greetings, greetings! What brought you 
all here today.? Heh! Elcler sister — ” this to the woman at the war,ong, 
"four more glasses of tuak for my frilqds.” 

We sat down on the bench running in front of the stall and slowly 
the Anak Agung began to explain ... to tell about the Djanger . . . 
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that the gamelan club wanted to train riew dancers . . . that the English 
Tuan wanted to try to help ... so we were wondering whether per- 
haps Elder Brother Lotring would honour the club by coming to teach 
again in Pliatan. .. . 

“Hah! So that's it. When.?*’ 

' The gamelan will be rehearsing soofi; and we have three little 
girls in miq|^ whom we think suitable. But you must see them firSt, of 
course.” 

“I could not begin soon." Automatically^ Lotring*s hand strayed to 
Jiis sireh pouch. "For weeks I Iiave delayed going to Bangli. I havd 
been called by the Lord Raja. I must see what it is •that he desires. 
Perhaps h^ wants a Baris dance — ^perhaps a little music. But I must 
e?^ect to be gone a month." 

His sireh ;3ow ready he slipped it into his mouth, watching the Anak 
Agung out of the corner of his eye. I had the impression that this was 
all a game — that Lotring had no intention of going t# Pliatan. 

**Arrohl that is ill news," answered our headman. Yet I could hear 
no surprise and fancied that I could almost detect a note of relief in his 
voice. "I will tell the club tonight. Then perhaps I must come to seek 
you again." 

"It is indeed a shame," said old Lotring; and yet I could have 
sworn his eye was merry. IClfbsively we took leave of one another, 
Lotring joking to tlie last, asking us, "And my teeth? Perhaps the 
Tuan found some growing in Denjmsar?" 

At first tliere was a silence in the jeep. Then tlie two Balinese 
started talking rapidly together, laugliing and quite unperturbed, it 
seemed. But perh^is this was their way of telling me that it was not’ 
possible to make a Legong. 

"So what now? No teacher, no Legong^?" 

"Who said so, Tuan? The best Legong teacher perhaps in all Bali 
lives io Pfiatan itself. Her name is Gusti Made Sengok and she will 
teach our Legong." 

"I am stupid, then. I do not understand. Why did we come all this 
way*to look for Lotring?" 

It was a very Balinese reply. it was goo3 manners . . . Lotring- 
had taught them long ago, before modernizing himself and when he 
still listened to his wife's advice . . . they had known that Lotring was 
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very busy and had gambled bn his not being able to come ... so now 
everybody was happy . . . respect had been shown to Lotring, the 
Pliatan teacher would be used . ^ . 

We dropped our cheerful friends in the Denpasar market place, 
for they had shopping to do before the bus left at one o'clock, depart- 
ing packed to the roof with its passengers, and op its roof baskets of 
fruif and fish and pottery and even biyycles. 

"Just let us know when we may come and hear your music, Anak 
Agung.” 

"Certainly; it will be socn. We gojnow." 

On the day of the Saba Temple Festival a puncture delayed us and 
it was eleven o’clock before we arrived. However, the moon was j,pst 
coming up and we feared no incidents of violence during a festival, 
because no nationalistic youth, however disposed to violence, would 
dare risk the wrath of the gods by desecrating their celebrations. 

The pvri was deserted, but in the water garden we found Raka’s 
servant asleep on a bench and guessed that he had been left there to 
guide us. I woke him. 

*'Adoh! But you qre late, Tuan. The Legong is over. I heard the 
music just now. But if we hurry perhaps you will see the Ida Bagus 
dance his Kebiar." ^ 

So saying he led us, barefoot, through a small stream and into the 
rice-fields. With my torch I picked out a path about ten inches wide 
which lay along the top of the earth banks between the fields; it was 
sometimes slippery with mud, sometimes prickly with coarse grasses. 
Some of the rice had just been planted and was barely discernible by 
night against the shimmering water, but when we passed the tall, 
ripe padi we could see that whole fields were alive with* fireflies, 
mysteriously and silently ^flying through the rice stalks, making 
patterns of great intricacy with their glowing tail lights as vhey. heard 
us coming. We walked in single file and the hum of the great crowd 
in the temple came loudly to our ears. 

This temple lay on ‘a grass oasis in the middle of the sea of rice- 
fields. Thousands of gaily dressled people, »with sweet-smelling 
flowers in their hair, made walking almost impossible. On all sides 
the warong women were selling drink and food, while men and boys 
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played games with cards and counters in numberless temporary 
shacks. The air was filled with smoke, the scent of flowers and coconut 
oil. Our guide pushed and dragged us through the good-humoured 
mass, sometimes shouting back at us, "'Can you not hear, Tuan.^ That 
is the Kebiar music that has started. »We will miss every tiling, Adohl 
this crowd 

But whei;^ we reached the toj^ step of the main gateway int<5 the 
outer courtyard and saw the jammed humanity below, we decided to 
stay there. We could see the rectangle of earth gaily decorated with 
streamers and woven palm leaves where the gamelan was playing 
under the white glare of three kerosene lamps. We could make out 
Raka at his drum. And in front of the orchestra we could plainly see 
th^ Kebiar dancer. For fifteen minutes we watched him dance — the 
fluttering of long-nailed fingers, the flirtatious eyebrows, the pivoting 
and hopping about the floor, all in a seated position. But though the 
dancer had grace of a sort and rhythm, he was entirely without the 
magic quality which we sought — the quality that the dance's creator 
Had had in the nineteen-thirties, the great Mario. 

As the dance finished, the crowd slowly flowed in our direction, 
while we waited flaf against the gateway till they had gone. Then we 
went forward to apologize to Raka. 

We were greeted with lauglKer. 

*'Beh\ The Tuan is perhaps becoming a Balinese. How late is it, 
Tuan?" • 

So we sat joking at a warongy sipping a little arak mixed with the 
pink, thick rice wine, called bruMy till Raka asked, “Are you tired or 
do you still want to see the trances — if they come off?" 

“But we would fove to see the trances.^' 

“Goodt Then we will go into the inner^courtyard." 

It was now dark in the inner courtyard^. Over in a corner we could 
just s^ ail old priest, waited on by some women who sat before him 
on the ground, with a pot of charcoal burning there in the darkness, 
and a few small offering trays nearby. The sound of rising and falling 
voices was wafted over to us. 

Suddenly a bunch of neatly dresWd girls, hanS in hand, brushed past 
us, one of them turning toward us and smiling, for we saw the flash of 
white teeth. Raka laughed when we asked him who the girl was. 
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‘'It was Soli, the Legong daticer," he said. “She is nearly a woman 
now. She goes with older girls these days, seldom any more with the 
other Legong girls. It is a nuisance, but soon we shall be looking for 
another Legong dancer. “ 

“But Raka — how old is Soli.^ Eleven? Twelve?" 

“Maybe. She doesn’t know how old she is. But she has a young 
sister who has already menstruated. Soli will be carried o|j[\soon. Tuan 
has noticed perhaps that whfcn she dances lier eyes sometimes glance 
at a man? That is very bad indeed in a Legong. It is good if she 
marries." 

We waited, kicking our heels. 

“You haven’t really told us what is likely to happen ." I was 
beginning, when Raka turned to us quickly. 

“It is starting now," he said briefly. “Just watch." 

In front of the incense arising from the charcoal brazier we could 
see the old white-robed priest getting to his feet, while attendants 
stood tensely, protectingly around him. All the while lie kept mutter- 
ing, and then a sentence of the old Kawi tongue, incomprehensible, 
would be flung out across the courtyard. Then came more mumbling, 
sometimes a deep-throated chuckle, ending in a laugh or snort. A 
weird, eerie act of ventriloquy in the night, it seemed to us, for tlie 
priest was seemingly carrying on conversations witli himself in 
several voices. 

“What is*iie saying?" I whispered. 

“He is in trance. He goes into this state so that he can become an 
empty medium through which the gods can speak to the village and 
tell us whether they afe satisfied or not with our offerings. So far all 
is well." '' 

But a moment later a fierce altercation seemed to break oi!it. Stormy 
voices were raised — all issuing from the one throat. It was uncanny. 
Snarls, grunts, whines, imperious orders, poured through the old 
priest, who was swaying tempestuously around the yard, in the end 
facing the high altar where the sacred and powerful masks of the 
Barong and Rangda lay displayed on top of the boxes in Which ‘they 
•were normally stored. The Baroitg, a purely^animistic symbol of 
Good, was in Saba represented in the form of a great black boar, in- 
side which two men would dance and act the Barong play at the time 
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of the New Year festivities. Rangda bn the other hand, was the 
Demon Queen of the leyaks^ in another manifestation being Durga, 
the Hindu Goddess of Death. And it .was towards the mask of the 
terrible Rangda, flaming of tongue and sabre-toothed, that the priest 
was now clawing his way, a torrent oi* bestial growls bursting through 
his old lips. 

The few JBalinese present seamed to be watching closely, ’but 
showed no sign of fear. Raka breathed excitedly. "Na-a-a! So th^t is 
it. Rangda has said that not enough offering^ were made for her. She 
is complaining and cursing through the p/iest. More offerings will 
have to be made, and more propitiations."' 

The priest, meanwhile, shivering all over as with a fever, was 
clatt»ouring for the Rangda mask to bfe put ov«r his head. 

"Now the spirit of Rangda is in him," skid Raka. 

Strutting, shaking, the old man stamped around the courtyard, 
making his way back awkwardly to his place before tRe brazier. There 
the mumblings continued, until after a while, when he was calmer, the 
mask was gently lifted offhim. But he himself remained deep in trance, 
mouthing incomprehensibly. Some voices started chanting, to break 
the trance, and holy water was made ready to sjrinkle on him when 
the trance should leave him. At last the priest opened bis eyes, staring, 
and then frenziedly plunged his' hands into the brazier, upsetting it, 
tearing out two or three burning husks of coconut fibre, which, still 
red and aflame, he dusted through his long hair, even crammed in his 
mouth, sparks scattering all around him. 

"The trance is now leaving him, Tuan," said Raka solemnly. 
"There remains or|iy the sprinkling of the holy water. Then he will 
go home." 

Stiffly we got to our feet. Fantastic scenes sucIT as these, full of 
beauty and sincerity, probably take place many thousands of times in 
one ye£^;m Bali. 

Raka walked with us to the road. 

"Thank you ferr a wonderfully interesting experience, Raka. And 
peace on your sleep. ", 

"It.was nothing. Peace*on your^^oing," 

When the President arrived in Bali I was fortunate in being able to 
speak with him for a moment at the airport, where I was, eyed 
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suspiciously by my old opponent, the Palace Secretary. And though 
his planned holiday was to become a week of solid political speech- 
making, he agreed that he would like to see tlie Legong of Saba. Luce 
and I, therefore, almost lived in Saba, timing the dance so that the 
President should not be bored; and patching up the costumes and 
headdresses as best we could. 

But before the evening for the ^Legong came, I h^ird that the 
Presrident was to make one of his speeches^ in the Wisnu Cinema to 
young nationalists from all over Bali. And for once I broke my rule. I 
was so interested to hear 4vhat the Head of State's attitude would be 
to the dangerotisly growing lawlessness throughout the island, that, 
together with Jef Last, a renowned Dutch writer who was teaching in 
a school in North Bali,, and was my valued friend, I found myself 
seated' with the representatives of the press in about the fourth row. 
Behind us the hall overflowed with long-haired young men, oddly 
garbed, whose tt?nseness communicated itself to us, and who were 
the force which, if uncontrolled, would bring Bali into terrorized 
anarchy. 

' Straight from an Army Day parade came Sukarno, dressed in very 
simple, man-of-the-people khaki shirt with open collar and rolled up 
sleeves. He wasgreeted \yith a frightening welcome of cheers in which 
patriotism and hysteria were blended. But at first Sukarno took his 
seat in the hall's front row, and a Balinese youth leapt to the stage, 
where, with raised fist and staring eyes, lie led those youflg national- 
ists on a sweet orgy of verbal revenge against the ills of Indonesia's 
past colonial sufferings. My skin was a-prickle with gooseflesh. 
Myself an emotional p&rson, I have learned to be profoundly distrustful 
of emotional thinking. And that this could happen in Bali, depressed 
and worried me. 

Then Ruslan Abdulgam rose to take his place. He, since the 
revolutionary days in Java, had been the Secretary-General at the 
Ministry of Information, and he poured cold douclies of reason and 
logic over the hot heads before him, mixing his reason with a subtle 
sympathy for their cause, till he judged they were ready to receive the 
speech of the President himself. ' , ' 

Having folded his sleeves a trifle higher and urged some gaping 
market women standing at the rear of the hall to come forward and 
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fill the empty front seats, Sukarno led his listeners out on a brisk 
attack on the classic enemy. Imperialism. The young nationalists^ 
roared their applause. Having thus shown them that he, too, could* 
eat fire, and* when he sensed that he had theifi tied emotionally 
to him, he broke off, paused, and in*a qyite different, hushed voice, 
descended from the realms df generalization to the present 
moment. 

Did they think that Kather Sukarno* did not understand their 
aspirations, he asked them.^ Did they not gpess how completely he^ 
was in sympathy with them.^ Then, very gently he underlined the 
points where he agreed with them. He, too, wanted Bali to pr/)gress 
with the rest of Indonesia; he deplored, also, the old Dutch policy of 
keeping Bali in a museqm state; the old feudal system which had been 
banished in Java must meet the same fate In Bali, he said; and was he 
not the Father of his People and thus the greatest believer of them all 
in a united country . . .? But . . . 

When Pandit Nehru had come to Bali with him six months ago 
(‘'and don't forget, my friends, that Nehru's India is politically 
perhaps our closest ally as well as the ancient source of much of Bali's 
Hindu culture"), well. Pandit Nehru had said: (imd here the Presi- 
dent's voice faltered, and tears coursed dow» his cheeks unashamed, 
bringing a deathly silence upon* the hall): "In Bali J feel that I am 
seeing a people and country as it was in the morning of the world . , . 
in the morning of the zvorld.** Therefore, whether they likecT it or not, 
Bali and the people of Bali, did have a special position in the eyes of 
the outside world, and thus a unique responsibility to the State of 
Indonesia. 

And Slaving brought his young hearer^to this firm, even primeval 
earth, be abandoned all oratorical tricks ii>order to urg'?, »o, in order 
to command the nationalists to act hencefoKh in a disciplined way. In 
the most^ lugid language he instructed them to throw away their 
methods of violence and terror, and to use such techniques as they had 
Just heard outlined by Ruslan Abdulgani. 

It was a masterpiece of a speech. And to ^ne it was now en- 
couragingly clear thaf thh Indoniffian Government in Djakarta re- 
garded the disorders in this inconveniently well-known island as a 
danger to the name of the whole archipelago. It was for this re^ason 
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that the' President was prepared to spend a whole week touring the 
island with Islam Salim and the head of Denpasar’s civil administra- 
tion, Sutedja, in an attempt toxestore peace. 

A few nights later, on a lawn'in front of the Government house, the 
President saw the Saba Legong. We sat exactly behind him, and to 
us, hoping for his approval, the dan^fe this night seemed infinitely long. 
We watched anxiously to sde if he yawned. But when the Legong and 
his favourite dancer, Tjawan, had both danced, he turned around and 
asked, “This Saba — is iA very poop village?" 

“It is poor, &ir.“ 

“Tell their leader to bring the small girls to see me tomorrow about 
noon. And tell them to .work oirt the cost of a new set of costumes. I 
like this Legong. It is truly 6f the people." 

Next day Gusti Gde Raka appeared at our house just as we were 
finishing lunch. ‘His face was positively smug with contentment. The 
Legong children and several members of the club followed behind 
him. He sat down, breathless, unable to speak. Then: ** Beh! That 
Bapa Sukarno!" 

“Well — did he promise you new costumes.?" ’ 

“New costuijies.? Thaf was nothing! He told us that he would call 
us to dance in the palace at Djakarta soon. We are exploding with 
happiness. A greater honour we could not have. And then, as we pre- 
pared to take <jur leave, he told us that we could spend up to a 
thousand rupiahs on making new costumes so that we should not be 
ashamed in Djakarta." 

Raka was so overcbme that he could say no more, not even utter a 
word of tfianks; but the double-hand grip he insisted on givifig both 
of us as he wrPn his partj^ to catch a bus, nearly broke out fingers. 

The sequel to this story came some months later. W^weiie eating , 
one day in Saba with our friend, Theo Meier, the Swiss painter, when 
out of the night there sprang a man waving a broad knife, and who, , 
instead of cutting our throats, started haranguing Raka fiercely, kaka, 
very calmly, sent this fellow about his business, saying to us, “His 
daughter has been kidnapped for marriage. He swears he knew 
nothing about it and wants me to help him go in pursuit of the man. 
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But it is nonsense. It was all arranged;'* He paused, then i^ent on; 
**There are two kidnappings tonight, for it is a lucky day. The other 
girl that I hear is to be kidnapped is our Legong — Soli." 

And so it was. Nor had Raka trained any substitute for her, nor was 
any good understudy for the respectably married Soli ever found. Her 
place was at length .taken by a Kttle mou'se of a thing with no per- 
sonality at al^. 

But when Raka said tQ us, very soon after her marriage, “It is 
rumoured that Soli's kain was clean this month," so that we knew she 
would soon be bearing a child and unable Jo dance the Legong ever* 
again, we told Raka bluntly that he was risking the future of his club 
if he found no suitable replacement. 

“•Y^ou try to find one, Tuan Joh»," Rak^ would reply jokingly. 
“IVe looked at every little girl in the village. There are no others." 

The sad truth, however, was, that ever since the President had 
looked with favour on his Legong, Raka's manner li^d become more 
and more overconfident. He was compensating for his former fear by 
becoming very self-satisfied. There was no arguing with him. The 
little mouse came to stay. And so timid a little mouse was she that 
when the summons t6 the palace came, many mqnths later, he dared 
not use her and the Legong was danced by a ^oung mother. Soli: which 
was all very wrong. 

It was fortunate then, that a car stopped in our lane one morning 
soon after ttie President's departure, and its chaufFeyr, M9de Lebah, 
entered our compound bringing news from the Pliatan gamelan club. 

“Greetings, Tuan and Nyonya. Well, we have been rehearsing* 
three nights. It is very bad at the moment — very bad. But if you are 
brave enough to listen once, the Anak Agung hopes you will dine in 
his puri tcfmorrow evening soon after nightfall. can hear 

the gamelan and see our Legong candidate^." 

“This is the best of news. Made. We shall meet tomorrow." 

I turned to Luce with a smile: “It seems that the Pliatan iron is 
warming up just as Saba begins to cool off." 

“By tomorrow night we shall know," answered Luce. 
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3 


The Club 'in Pliatan 


* 

t 


A tull, spare man with grey hair and a deep voice was waiting 
/ \ at the gateway of the pifi in Pliatan to meet us and bring us 
1 \.in. He was spotlessly tidy in a starched khaki shirt, with a 

green sarong and sandals. 

“I am the De^a Gde Putu and the headman is my brother,” he said, 
introducing himself, “I am to welcome you to our home. We hope 
that tonight’s w'ill be the first of many meals you will both eat he?re 
with us,” and motioning with liis right hand he beckoned us to follow 
him in. 


“There is great excitement tonight,” he continued. “The club will 
all be here; peAiaps you' will care to^say a few words to them. Also, 
the old Legong feaclier may come later, and then you can see the three 
little Legung girls whom we think suitable, for we want also to ask 
your opinion. And Sampih has come over from Sayan and is here 
tenight, too.” 

So saying he was leading us through the courtyard, which was made 
into an outer and inner courtyard by being divideli by a broad, house, 
set exactly in it‘'«i''ntre, and the rear wall of which was sculptured with 
a magnificently carved Garuda bird, the Hindu phoenix, steed’ of the 
God Wisnu. Passing a verandah in this first courtyard our eyes de- 
tected the gleam of gold paint on the metallophones of aTull'gamelan 
orchestra. The compound was alive with people jn the dusk, with 
scores of naked children, arms around each others necks, and waists, 
happy already in anticipation. 

We were to eat in the farthest, ne'west house, a thatched replica of a 
very simple modem bungalow of three rooms The sitting room and 
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dining room combined was lit by a kerpsene lamp which revealed four 
bamboo chairs round a low table on a cement floor, while in the back- 
ground we could see another table where .plates were already piled 
high with white rice. 

The headman came in, rubbing bis hands, beaming: '‘Welcome, 
welcome! I am just this minute fyiished in the kitchen." 

"You have been cooking youneelf, Anak Agung.?^" 

"Of course. Balinese men are the best cooks, and if it is for a fe^st or 
for guests, I always do the cooking myself. Now, we have here some 
special arak^ mixed with brum and wild honey. It is a very strong arak. 
Do you and the Nyonya dare to join us.'^" 

So we sat there drinking together while night fell swiftly across the 
coyrtyard outside. Then, apologetically: "Anak Agung," I said. 
"Before we begin working together, forgive my ignorance and please 
tell me exactly what your full name is; also your brother's. We are 
terribly confused by all these titles in Bali." 

But it was liis brother who quickly replied, "Of a truth there are 
ihany titles, Tuan, You see, in our Hindu religion there are four castes. 
First, the caste from which the high priests are chosen — the Brahmana. 
The priests have thetitle Pedanda', but an ordinary Brahmana man we 
address as Ida Bagus, and a Brahmana woman as Dayu." 

"Then not all Brahmana are priests.?" 

"Certainly not. But high priests can only be chosen from the Brah- 
mana caste*. Then next comes the Raja caste, the caste oftke warriors, 
the Ksatriya, Their titles are Tjokorda, Anak Agung and Dewa, and 
to that caste our family belongs. Next there are the Wesya, whose tklQ 
generally is Gusti. There are thousands of th^se titles all over Bali,, 
and the three castes together make up oiy' aristocracy. 

Lastly^ we come to the ordinary peojjle — the They have 

many castes and crafts among themselves, but possess no titles. A 
first-born«c'hild of a Suddra family is simply called Wayan, a second 
born, Mfade, a third, Nyoman and a fourth, Ketut." 

"And if there is a fifth born.?" 

"Then they start all over again with Wayan?" 

"And will you expiaii\your nai^es — ^your ovfn and your brother's.?" 

"I am Dewa Gd6 Putu. Dewa is my title; Gd6 means great, but is 
just a sort of honorary prefix, and Putu means a first-born Ksatriya. 
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My brotjier the perbekel (which means "headman") is Anak Agung 
Gd^ Ngurah Mandera. Anak Agung is his title, and Gd4 is the same pre- 
fix as mine; Ngurah means he is the head of the family, and Mandera 
is his personal name., We live in Puri Kaleran, which means Puri of the 
North, anda/>ur/ is any house wjiere men of the Ksatriya caste live." 

"Well, thank you, Dewa*. 'That w^s quite a lecture. You spoke like 
a professor/' 4 

"It is possible," he laughed, 'Tor I have been teaching for thirty^ 
four years and am now headmaster in the village of Mas." 

"In that case, please, here and now, both of you become our in- 
structors and g.uides in everything Balinese — ^not only in music and 
dancing*, but in the Balinese way of thinking and living." 

"Gladly, gladly, Tuan," said fhe Anak Agung. "Then let us con- 
tinue your education witn some real Balinese food." 

So the four of us sat down and the food was brought in by the tall 
Mad4 Lebah from the adjoining kitchen; and this food was different in 
some subtle way from our Rantun's. 

"It is sharper, stronger," said the Anak Agung. "This is men^s 
cooking; Rantun's is woman^s cooking. Now, here is Pliatan's 
speciality — bebek tutu — spiced, smoked duck." 

We ate, as usual, with our right hands, and this made the brothers 
happy and at ease, and finger-bowls of, water were quickly brought us. 
The food continued to come in, and we were pressed to put more and 
more on to* the slowly disappearing mounds of our rice. There were 
two sorts of sate *meat grilled on little sticks, of pork flesh, both, but 
quite differently cooked and spiced; the famous smoked duck was 
pungent, but its flesh flaked away delicately; there were young ferns 
from the hills, tenderer thaq asparagus; there weV*e crisp, dry^ fried 
chicken joints,,fWpped up small; then bean sprouts and bean curd in 
soya sauce; there was the crackling outer skin of a very aromatic pork; 
lastly, chillis, little onions and rock salt. On and on we ate, trying, but 
failing to keep up with our hosts, until, hardly able to stand, we moved 
from the table to drink coffee in the front of the housq again. 

Then the Anak Aguhg shouted an order, adding to us, "I want you 
to see the Legong chfldren. I woqder what; you will think of them. 
And I've just sent a man to look round the warongs for Sampih. He 
should be here soon." 
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In a few minutes the little girls came, entering very shyly^ smiling, 
pulling down the ends of their jackets in their nervousness, and the 
three little tots sat in one chair^ politely not looking at us. Their 
features were far more aristocratic than the three jn Saba. 

''Well?" asked the Anak Agung. ^ 

But what do we know about Lcgoilgs!'' replied Luce and I to- 
gether. But I added, to pull hid leg for a change, ''You see, we, are 
only really /amiliar with the Legong in Saba. But I can see three^very 
delightful little girls here — where are they from.?" 

"Heh! You children come and give your hands to the Tuan and 
Nyonya," called the Anak Agung. 

They sidled forward, smiling awkwardly, utterly captivating. Each 
g^e us a limp hand in turn, smiling sideways at us, then ran back to 
thechair. 

"This is Oka," said fhe perbekeL "She is my own daughter and her 
mother was a Djanger from Kedewatan village. She*is in the top class 
of the Lower School. And this is Anom — the child of my brother here. 
These are our two Legongs, we think. Oka is of strong character and 
will take the male roles in the story; Anom, as you see, is gentle and 
soft, with huge eyes — she will be the Princess Langkesari. And now 
this is Raka, who is Oka's friend and lives just over the road. She will 
be the important Tjondong — tlje Attendant*on the tvJo Legongs." 

"They look exquisite. Have they begun rehearsirfg.?" 

"No; but if you like them, we will start tomorrow or the next day. 
Whenever they are not at school. It will be easiest with Raka — she 
always runs away from school." 

"You will find us living in your compound, I'm afraid." 

"Good. Then ybu will learn fast." clapped both his4iands to his 
vast stomach. "And now — if the Tuan and Nyax 3 *\^e ready, the 
club is waiting for us." 

We walked over together, servants bringing the kerosene lamp and 
chairs for the Dewa and ourselves, and by the lamp's glaring light we 
saw the reheari^al place clearly — a long, stone and brick verandah, 
fifteen yards long, whitewashed throughout ^d opening on to the 
first courtyard. On its ipside wa^ hung a photograph of the gamelan 
club’in*19S8, just after it had won the 1938 all-Bali gamelan com- 
petition ;*and also a strange, blue picture of a white man, holding a gun 
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in his har^d, seated in a rowing-boat by the lake shore, with a tiger 
just about to leap into the boat from the overhanging bank. 

‘ The instruments were all arranged at one end, covering about a 
third of the floor space. Our chairs were placed facing them. At the 
very back of the gamelan we copld see the great bronze gongs on a 
wooden stand, then some tall, heavv metallophones, played by men 
seated on stools, and in front of them the main mctallophone section, 
eight of them, of which the largest,' in the front row, was under the 
hammer of Made Lebah. On the floor nearest us sat the men who 
played the pair of small C 3 mibals, with the two drummers. The leading 
drummer was t^he Anak Agung himself, wl)o gripped the larger, 
female drum across his knee, and his partner w'as a fine-featured man, 
introduced to us now as Gusti Kopipiang. ^ 

For a brief minute they talked among themselves, while the children 
crowded in from outside, squatting all along the step. A man pumped 
the lamp up for tbe last time. The Anak Agung straightened his back 
a little, shouting across to us, “We are going to start with Tabuh 
Telu — Melody Three." 

.“I think this may be a little loud," 1 whispered to Luce, for the 
verandah was low and narrow, and no less than* twenty-four players 
sat with hammers poised before us. 

Made Lebah 'gripped his hammer .firmly ; tlien he and the Anak 
Agung exchanged a lightning glance, and drum and mctallophone 
started on s. terrific chord that I shall never forget, and straightaway 
we were drowneef in the music — drowned, overwhelmed, carried away, 
sivbmerged. For such music as this we had never heard in our lives, 
never heard hinted at by the dozens of gamelans which we had already 
listened to.^' 

This gamela^ a percussive attack, an electric virtuosity, a sort 
of appalling precision, which, as it echoed and rebounded off that long 
wall, almost pulsated us out of our seats, bringing tears of astonished 
emotion to our eyes. 

Where was the melody.^ I had no idea! But an inepssant cascade of 
sound rushed through fis and around us and deep down inside us. The 
two drums thwacked *and throbbqU, the d^epwgongs boomed, the 
cymbals chattered and clacked; but it was the metallophones and a 
battery of twelve gongs of descending size on a long, low stand, 
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played by four men, which swept us ^way. The metallophpnes ham- 
mered put patterns of such intricacy, such crisscross elusiveness, and 
with such a dazzling, brilliant zeal, as was most assuredly outside my 
comprehension; and from that long battery of gpngs came a baffling, 
staccato syncopation which nothiiig^out of Africa could hbpe to rival. 
Tiiis music broke its way into us, possessed us. 

*^Tabuh Telu" came to an lend. It took several seconds for the 
quivering sound to die away. Twenty-four peasants looked impas- 
sively at me — most of them very humble, poor people, who had been 
working that day in their rice-fields. As the Anak Agung got to his 
feet, profusely sweating, and came to sit with u^, the orchestra 
members broke into grins, reaching for their cigarettes. 

.'"It is still very bad," said the Ayak Agung, mopping his forehead, 
"rmust ask pardon for allowing the Tu^n to hear such imperfection." 
But his eyes gleamed with pure pride as he awaited my beginner's 
verdict. 

But for an embarrassing half minute I was speechless, moved so 
•deeply that I dared not open my lips. My whole Balinese horizon had* 
been violently broadened in these few minutes. Not only did the 
gamelans of Denpasar now sound tame and insipid, but that such 
great music as this could have been devised had never entered my 
senses. When at last I felt I qould speak, we all w?nt and sat on the 
floor with the club members. I told them, I think* that this was the 
most wonderful music I had heard in my life, anywhere, ever: that the 
western world must have an opportunity to hear ft: that I hoped we 
would date our working together from that same night. 

And tlien the rehearsal went on again. They practised the music of 
Sampih's Kebiar, Vhich made "Tabuh X^lu" sound gentle and simple. 
But afte« that first initial shock I was only aware <i)at night of one 
thirig, and of this both Luce and I were absolutely sure: this was the 
orchestras for us, and if ever we went ^road, it would be with the 
Pliatah club. 

When we left the puri to go home, feeling still dazed, exhausted, as 
if tbose lightning fast little liammers had bedh rippling up and down 
our spines for houns, v^e were c2)nscious of the Anak Agung's voice 
again: -"Tuan, here is Sampih."* 

We s'aw a still boyish-looking young man, rather short, neatly, 
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verandah ivith the other drunfmer, on a hot afternoon, both of them 
stripped to the waist with towels tkd around their middles to check 
the flowing sweat, while behind. them, perhaps, sits just one man pick- 
ing out the main melody on a metallophone Then in front of them 
Gusti Biang holding one of the children, facing the drums, while the 
other children sit quietly watching, jfanning themselves after their 
own‘exertions. 

At*the very beginning the Tittle girTs body would be tucked into 
the enveloping form of Gusti Biang behind her. The child's head 
would fit under the teacher's chin, and* that chin and the guiding palms 
of the teacher's* hands would indicate the head movements. Arms 
pointed out warningly before the child's eyes would anticipate the side 
glances of the eyes. The whole body would be precisely fitted into tlie 
teacher's, the child's back stemming from the teaclier's belly. The 
teacher's arms would outline the child's arms, her hands holding and 
manipulating the ‘child's hands and fingers; behind the child's legs 
would be the teacher's legs, which would shuffle, push and firmly kick 
the child's legs and feet into the right positions and sequences. 

Though the drums gave the tempo and the metallophone the tune, 
from the teacher would flow a procession of noises quite impossible to 
reproduce accurately, but tjiese sounds would underline and represent 
every instrument in the gamelan. Gusti Biang was famous for her 
musicality. Fifteen seconds of such instruction might sound a little like 
this, with tHe mus^c starting and the teacher pushing and guiding the 
little girl's body, speaking to her all the time. 

’'^‘Now, go! That's it — like that. Sink your body lower — lower — 
but gently. Your hands!* Hands! To the south that upper hand! South! 
South! That is better. Now — *ready for those eye glances . . . tju--dH 
. . . tjU’-dH . . . . Yes, yes, there is hope. Now listen to the 

drum beating , , . ready . . yes! tju-det . . , tju-det . . . gu-pak-u-pak-u^ 
pak: tu-tjeng! So, you follow it. Keep moving! Keep movmg.! step, 
step, step: Pong! mai\,ii, march, march; Pong! stamp, stamp, stamp: 
Pong! . . . there, the kempli is clear enough to guide ybu isn't it? Now 
to the end of this section. Watch tl\at foot — turn it out, out, OIItI 
More, to the east a little. Here is the last phVa^e coming: Gu-pak-u- 
pak: tjeng! Gu--pak--u-pak, tu-tjurrrrr* 

And the little girls, with their fragile bodies, would work till the 
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sweat coursed down from their necks; their faces miraculously ex- 
pressionless and patient in spite^of angry commands from the per- 
fectionist drummers, never answering .back, never complaining, meek 
and slender Like reeds, six hours of instruction every singl^ay. 

But even after such training tlieir^ork was not over. The Legong 
had to possess them body and ^souL If not at school or at work, we 
would con^ across them in some quiet comer of the puri being 
loosened up by Gusti Biang, their bodies being massaged every day, 
so that their every joint should be softly supple. And as they were 
massaged they would be lectured about the,dance. 

'‘Now, Raka, you are the Tjondong, the attendant on the two 
Legongs. That is very suitable, for you are a Wesya and they are 
Ksutriya, although your friends. It i^ very cleverly cliosen by the Ajiak 
Agung. But you have no need to think yOur dancing is less important. 
Any good attendant can steal the dance. It is the most vital role. And 
at the end of the dance it is you who become the Bird of 111 Omen. 
.Then you must try to feel that you really are a great black raven 
attacking the Raja of Lasem, many hundreds of years ago, in far-off 
Java. When you put on your wings of painted buffalo hide, you mrfst 
fly! And you must look fierce. Your eyes, little Raka, must glare like 
a hawk's. You must feel,/^?^'/, forgetting ajtogether^ that you are Ni 
Gusti Raka ... for then you are no longer Raka but^a great black bird 
attacking a Raja!" 

And theh she would talk to Oka and Anom, teljing them how in 
Bali, where everything went in pairs, male and female (from drums 
and metallophones to gods and humans), so, in the Legong, one 
dancer must be more masculine, and one’ more feminine, thus* 
makiilg a complete and harmonious dance. Then into little Oka she 
would iniStil a mood of arrogant pride suitable to* her role of an evil 
Raja who kidnaps tlie daughter of the neij^hhouring Raja of Daha; and 
into the gentle Anom slie would implant n/^^feelings of despair, 
pathos and all-pervading sweetness, so impoi^^it in the kidnapped 
Princess L^gkesari. 

Whenever it was humanly pqssible Luce gind I were in Pliatan 
during these next fcJlir months creation. By day, eating the great- 
pink-fleshed pomelo limes and watching the Legong being built up 
section by section.; at night, lying on mats drowning again and again 
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in the immense music, but no^ surfacing occasionally to sit up and try 
to take a more intelligent interest in how the music was put together 
and controlled. And during this entranced period we found that 
Sampih seemed to have been living with us for about a month already, 
so we borrowed two metallpphdnes to add to the drum we had been 
given in Saba, and brought them to Kaliungu for Sampih to instruct us 
with them. 

The coming of the Stella Polaris was useful to us for two reasons. 
One passenger bought a painting I had long possessed, the work of 
one of Java's mbre publicized modem artists, and the price paid for it, 
though moderate, enabled us to live in Bali another two months; and 
another passenger collected a group to see a first try-out performance 
in Pliatan. 

We put on for them some of the Djanger choruses, Sampih's 
Kebiar, and part 6f a Legong lesson, for which the little girls had their 
hair finely combed and decorated with tjampak blossoms, their tiny 
bodies being wound in the long pink strips of cloth normally used by 
Lijanger girls. 

And at the end of the performance, which was given in a bale out- 
side, and which was attended also by about a hundred thousand flying 
ants which circled and hummed round the kerosene lamp, the club 
collected a sum of about two hundred rupiahs — or twenty dollars. To 
us, however, the reaction of our audience was more interesting. They 
universally praised the gamelan and marvelled at the skill of Sampih; 
and the Legong lesson fascinated them by its giving them the feeling 

• that they were seeing something secret, sometljing very unusual. 
They loved the little girls. 4iut the proud Djanger came in for the 
same comments thdt would he applied to any dance routine based on a 
line of pretty girls. This was, on the whole, most encouraging to our 
embryonic work. aP ^ 

But these were nC?j people from the theatrical world, and it was our 
good fortune that quite soon afterwards, on one of the days when our 
dove orchids, small, white and heavily scented, were all in flower, 

• there walked up to and hammered qjt our fr6nf gate a tall American, 
ruddy, direct-eyed, white eyebrows jutting, and with him an elegant 
little figure in pale olive-green Chinese pyjamas and sunglasses. 
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Kusti ran from the kitchen to the gat,e^ bringing these guests in to 
our house. 

They introduced themselves as Martin and Connie Flavin, and as 
we sat talking it gradually transpired that though now / novelist, 
formerly he had been a playwright, and had had quite a few'of his plays 
on Broadway. When I outlined to him our work, he showed the live- 
liest interesj^ and by a natural secjuence of events we spent much of. the 
next few days togetheri With considerable anxiety we took the 
Flavins to watch a rehearsal in Pliatan, and he, while admitting, mark 
you, that he was no musician ^t all, said bluntly that he was con- 
vinced we were working with matenal that had liirfitless theatrical 
potentialities. He became our first expert enthusiast, giving*us con- 
fidence by writing down for us his address in^Pebble Beach, California, 
which at that time sounded as remote •as if he had said Seventieth 
Crater West, Moon. But his imagination seemed tickled by our pro- 
ject and also by our struggle to exist in Bali with a nationalist revolu- 
tion boiling around us. He invited us to his room in the Bali Hotel, 
where, in his shirt sleeves, he cross-examined us further in between 
slicing fresh pineapple for some powerful rum drinks of his own 
recipe. 

‘'How do you live.^*' he asked. 

"Well, we're selling things ,at the moment." We told him about 
the painting sold to the Stella Polaris traveller, rings, Rolleiflexes. 
"But we are also hoping to open a guest-house and take in a few care- 
fully selected guests." 

"Have you built it yeti Fd like to see it. 

"We'll show it you — including the new bathpoom." 

"I imagine it must be something like#Hawaiian style. But will you 
be able to live off it when you've finisjied selliAg your household 
goods.^" 

"Probably not. But we're getting to know a I '?t of Balinese painters 
and carvers, and we may sell their work, too. Tt.to various people in 
Denpasar have asked us to teach English — wives of the Indonesian 
Army officers want Luce to teach them, and there are Balinese, 
Chinese and Javanest*hare in Dgppasar who have asked me to take , 
classes,'^ , . 

"Well, you might get by, I suppose. It's quite an adventure." 
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Then: 'Tell me— what's all this about not being able to photo- 
graph baJe Balinese breasts?" 

' 7 ts na|:ionaI sentiincnt^r—a new sort of pride. " 

‘‘But wVat is back of it? Do they really fine you and take away 3 ^our 
camera if they see you?" 

“Not only that. They also fine the woman two hundred rupiahs if 
she-allows herself to be photographed. That's a lot." 

“God bless m3^«souI!" 

“You'd understand the modern Balinese viewpoint better, though, 
*if you’d seen tourists posing Balioese girls as if they were dolls 
and photographing them as curiosities. You can't let modern 
education reach Indonesia and expect these people to remain unaware 
that this is considered prjmitive.^ personally, I S3nnpathize with scene 
of their new ideas — and anyhow, most breasts after they've suckled a 
couple of children are not exactly aesthetically pleasing." 

“There's probably something in that." 

“Of course the funny thing is that to the Balinese the breast haji . 
little sexual appeal — ^you become used to it. I think I shall develop *a 
fetish about ankles, myself. But to the Balinese it is unthinkable to 
bare a thigh — and tJiat's why the Esther Williams pictures in Den- 
pasar always sell out. They stop their women's breasts being photo- 
graphed, and have a wonderful timew whistling in the movies when 
they see bathing beauties. Don't you think that's rather amusing?" 

He turrted to his wife, not answering. 

“And what do you think about it, my dear?"he asked. 

When the Flavins dined with us on their last evening in Bali I was 
laid up with a chill, which I feared was a return of malaria. To the last 
they encouraged us, and as Luce dropped them back at the hotel they 
shouted in farewell,' “Don't forget: keep in touch." 

From their seats i^ She Great Mountain the gods now sent another 
infliction to troublc^4-ali during this rainy season. As the New Year 
came and the auguries seemed better, because, thanks to Islam Salim, 
murders and rumour^ of murders^were becoming steadily feWer, a 
pestilence descended upon the villages. 

Our first realization of it came one morning when we were driving 
up the road to Sayan, Sampih's village. Sampih was learning to drive 
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the jeep, and we often used this route to.Pliatan because it was quieter, 
the road passing only small villages and wide expanses df sawahSy 
gradually ascending to the foothills. As we entered the Villages 1 
noticed by the sides of the road rough gateways 'made frovh bamboo 
poles crudely interwoven with fronds of coconut palm, and outside 
one village, in the -middle of such a gateway, I glimpsed a black, 
painted cocoj^ut husk, grinning at,us like a skull. 

*‘Look Sampih! What is that.?"' 
don't know," he answered. 

"Oh, come on, Pih — it must mean something." 

"Well, perhaps it means that there is sickness in tlie village. That 
miglit be a warning to strangers." 

And this is how we learned for th|*first time that a plague of small- 
pox was sweeping througli Bali, a traj^c legacy from the Japanese 
war-time occupation followed by years of political strife afterwards. 
To tlie Balinese peasant, however, smallpox was a gfft from the gods, 
to be accepted with resignation. They made many offerings, set up 
the warning gateways and waited for the scourge to pass. 

But one day a messenger came to us from Kusti's village, telling 
me that one of the faVourite models of Theo Mefer, who was still on 
leave in Switzerland, was sick of the dreaded tjatjar^ I was asked to 
bring medicine So, taking Kusti'for company and alsp so that he could 
vi^it his family, I put penicillin and sulpha powder in the jeep and 
drove up tHc sixty-five kilometres to Iseli village, half-gue*ssing that 
this would be a Balinese wild-goose chase. • 

Iseh is a poor mountain village lying at the foot of the Great 
Mountain, perchec^ on the rim of a deep, fertile and most beautiful 
valley.* The people, however, live in dAigy hovels, roofed with re- 
versed bafhboo tiles, in small, muddy C 4 )mpounds. Life is far more 
primitive than in either Denpasar or Pliataji.^ 'Jlie sick girl's uncle met 
me in one Such wretched yard, in his hands lK)id;ing a piece of white- 
pink, albino buffalo horn which he was laborioJSly carving into an 
exquisite figure of a crowned pedanda high priest. My visit was in 
vain,* he feared — the child had the^smallpox — i% was from the gods — ‘ 
nothing could be done— lie was sq^ry the Tuan had been bothered. 

In the next yard I was met by the girl's grandfather, who irritated 
me by his polite and lengthy welcome, but who gave me hope, never- 
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theless. It was nothing, he s^id, just a few spots — ^perhaps nothing 
heavy at tall. Thank God, I thougly: to myself, for this was a lovely 
young gill, and I patted my sulpha powder in my pocket, foreseeing 
a patch ofijeptic scabies. 

They took me inside a hut almost pitch dark — a wise precaution, 
this, for modern science and Balinese doctors know that smallpox 
scars are shallower and the pain less maddening if the sick person is 
keptJn the dark. And in this filthy shack I ipade out some old women 
and the girl's mother. They looked blankly at me. ''Greetings, Tuan," 
they said, and chased some chickens^ away that were on the bed and 
kicked out a faiV-sized pig which had been sleeping on the black mud 
floor. As my eyes became accustomed to the gloom I could see the 
bamboo bed, or shelf, w^jere the#child lay. I groped my way towards 
her. 

"Greetings, Gusti," I began. "I have brought . . ." and found 
myself retching aifid running from the hut. The women followed me to 
the door, watching me, not criticizing but perfectly calm. 

"A moment, Gusti Mother," I said. "In a minute I will entdr 
again. I have never seen this sickness before." 

And presently, partly from shame, partly frdm pride, but mostly 
from pity, I forced myself back into the now evil-seeming atmosphere 
of the hut. 

On the hard bamboo bed lay what had once been a beautiful 
little girl.* I saw^a grossly swollen red body, entirely covered with 
disgusting pustules from its head to the soles of its feet. Eyes and 
mouth were almost invisible beneath the swelling. Her nose, madly 
irritant, the poor child had rubbed so that the skin was broken 
and its shape already destroyed. This awful bloated shell was so 
unrecognizable th^c I could /lot have told whether the body was that 
of a young girl or an o\fi jvoman. It was a terrifying and pathetic 
sight. 

Making a sorry of it, I tried to speak to her. "Gusti Ayu, I am 
glad to see you are not so very ill. I have brought some good, strong 
medicine for you. Apd very soon Tuan Theo will be back from 
Switzerland to look after you. I wiUl^send you milk and foods up from 
Denpasar. And I will go now to find a medical 9rderly and* ask him 
to come here every day to give you injections to. make you strong. 
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Try to feel that the orderly, Tuan Theo and I are all working for you; 
and try to help us by fighting to gftt better quickly, little Gusti.” 

And by God knows what miracle, dive' she did. I persuaded the 
orderly to come and give her penicillin injections daily Against the 
secondary infections; Luce sent up tinned milk and other foods from 
Denpasar, and Theb came back in time to give her a long course of 
body-restoring injections. Her hair fell out, but began to grow again 
slowly, thinly: and with i ruined nose and pitifully Scarred, the Brave 
child was hobbling around her village again within a few months. 

But on that first day, frightdied, Jfeeling saturated with the foul 
germs from that stinking hut, I drove back to Denpasar like one 
possessed, straight to the hospital and the resident doctor, where 
Kusti and I were vaccinated at on«&; and on the next morning our 
entire household was vaccinated, too. 

The smallpox went on spreading. In some of the villages the 
baleans, village doctors, advised against vaccination, so that the 
Government eventually had to pass a law ordering every man, 
woman and child to receive the vaccine. But we would hear of three 
hundred people who had died in Boeg-Boeg, four hundred in a village 
near Gianjar, a hundred and fifty around neafby Sanur, until the 
casualties soared into the thousands. 

One evening we met two 5^oung tourist doctcffs who had just 
qualified and had never seen smallpox. They jumped at the chance to 
see some, for we told them we were off to Saba, wthere a relation of 
one of the Legongs had just succumbed. On the way, just outside Saba, 
we were held up on the grassy track by a long and strange procession 
of villagers. All of them held wooden staves* with pieces of green 
foliage tied to them, and as they walked they chanted and shouted 
savagely, banging their sticks on strips of metal or gongs, journeying 
to the sea, where they would make a special ceremonial cleansing for 
the effigies of their gods, whom they were bearing along on little 
raised shrines supported on their shoulders. This must be some sort of 
nutjcpii, we explained to the doctors, to drive out the evil spirits who 
had brought the sm^lpox, and which had now»become an intolerable 
punishment. 

But it was not Until the vaccination was completed and the dry 
weather had come ’again that the smallpox left Bali. 
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The Legong lessons were interrupted in F ebruary by the approach 
of Galungan, the great Festival of tfee Balinese New Year. 

'"A pity," the Anak Agung said. "We still need more than a 
month before the Lfcgong will be ready to perform in. public. Also, 
the costumes are not yet made.*' The club would have liked to have 
had the Legong danced for the first time during Galungan." 

But since this was impossible, the yvork of the club stopped, and only 
the little girls continued to woFk just as hard as before with Gusti Biang. 

"What is the meaning of Galungan, Anak Agung.?" we asked one 
day. We were sitting gf)ssiping idly while old Gusti Biang was 
massaging the children, noting the increased bustle about the/)Mn. 

"At Galungan we celebrate the New Year — that is, the Balinese 
year of two hundred and ten day;s. F"or ten days the ancestral gbds 
come down to receive our olfcrings at their shrines and to enjoy the 
feasting with us." 

"Then it is n6t Hindu, it's more of an ancient (I wanted to say 
animistic, but did not know how to) festival?" 

"It is Hindu-Bali, Tuan," he replied solemnly. 

• "So offerings are made to the gods, and — what else?" 

"Oh, many thin^. It is the gaj^est time of "the year, and we all 
dress up in our f)est and pewest clothes in order to melali — to go out 
and enjoy ourselves. At dawn, or even in the middle of the night before 
Galungan, we all get up and kill our fatted pigs to make lawar, and . .. . " 

*'LawaH What is lawarV* 

"You l>a\^e not yet eaten lawar? Beh! You have pleasure in store! 
Lawar is made from many meats, but for Galungan we make it from 
pork. We shred the nlcat and skin of the pig, mix, it with raw blood, 
chopping it all up very fine,* we spice it and mix in many excellent 
herbs — and then we have lawar” , 

"It sounds . . . interesting. May we try some lawar with you, Anak 
Agung?" • ^ 

"Tuan John, Tu'Sn John — adohl you are always running ahead of 
me. Do jou wish to irjvite yourself to my feast? It Was on. my lips to 
invite you and the Nyonya to eat with me and the whole club on the 
day of Penampalian Galungan. " 

"Fm sorry, Anak Agung. My western haste* again! Biit^we'd love 
to eaf with you and the club." 
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"Good. And besides the feasting, this is the season for bringing 
out our Barong. You'll see two yi Pliatan. One from the^wr/ of the 
Punggawa, and one being made now, a sort of toy Barong, by th6 
village children." 

And so indeed we did celebrate oar first conscious Galungan since 
we'd been in Bali. First, we made presents of new clothes to Rantun, 
Agung, KUi^ti and Rantun 's children; and then, with a magnificently 
dressed Sampih, wearing, new kairiy new shirt and a* gaudy headdoth, 
we drove to Pliatan and ate lawar and yellow saffron rice with the club. 
Enormous plates of yellow rice,, with four variants of lawar and sate: 
It tasted dry, hot, and partly what the*Balinese call asetn — a little sour. 
The little girls were not allowed to eat with us and the men of the • 
cluib, but ate somewhere in one o 
Galungan Eve. 

On Galungan Day we found Denpasar packed with brightly dressed 
people, many villagers having come in from afar, pacing the roads to 
^demonstrate their finery, while all the buses and taxis and private 
cars were jammed with people out to enjoy themselves. The road to 
Pliatan was overhung with tall^^nyor, giant bamboo poles thirty feet 
high and more, bedecked and ornamented with flowers and woven 
coconut leaves, their tips weighed over like immense fisliing rods 
straining against a catch, but instead of a fish, from the end of the 
penyor would be bobbing fantastical figures in traditional style, again 
cut out by \Sie women from young palm leaves. 

Galungan was a family celebration. The ancestral godi^ere made 
welcome with lavish and exquisite offerings of fruit and flowers and 
meats and rice cakes, piled high on flat red trays, and in the evening, 
the air was filled with tlie blue smoke from the incense placed with 
each offeiing before the gateways, while dogs fotight and snarled to 
pick out the edible scraps. 

And all-tluring this week, and through till the Day of Kuningan was 
past, the fabulous monsters, the Barongs, gamboSed and played, pre- 
ceded or pursued by their perspiring orchestras with slung instru- 
merfts. The two dancers inside one of the Barejngs from a hill village 
north of Pliatan was^stidto havejplayed its way through Ubud village,, 
actually chasing sojnc children up a mango tree, so that this mythical, 
shaggy monster with its red and gold leatherwork harness and myriad 
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glittering small mirrors, was to be seen looking down into the Ubud 
puri from the mango-tree’s branches* 

For two or three weeks aU serious work in Bali ceased. Then 
suddenly Denpasar looked normal again, and we knew that Galungan 
and Kuningan had passed. 
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Our Legong : and the Great.Mario 

* 

W hen the little girls had been learning to dance for about one 
month, the Pliatan rfjjj^tra, started to rehearse the 
I^gong music with them, ami we had been able to see each 
section of the dance, phrase by phrase, built into a full classical Legong 
lasting just under one hour. Later, we were told, they would learn 
other parts; the I.«ve Dance, or the story of the witch, Tjalonarang. 
And this gentle Legong music, played by a smaller, lightened garaelan, 
was to me more attractive and elusive than that of the magnificently 
flamboyant Kebiar. 

In Kaliungu we had placed our two borrowed met^llophones in the 
front house, and all the time I ’would be asking Sampih to play the 
legong melodies for us. 

“Pih,” I*would say. “How does that tune go wljere the'attendant 
picks up the fans ready to hand them over to the Legongs?* 

Sampih would then play some very slow melody which I had never 
consciously heard Ijefore. 

“No, it can’t be that, Pih. The fast t)ne when Raka has the fans 
actually in her hands and is dancing with,them. It's very rippling and 
very fast." 

“That’s'the part I was playing. The gending pokok. The melody.” 
“But how is that possible.? I didn’t recognize a ri^te.’’ 

"He played it t}uite correctly," Luce would jsay, nodding her head 
and fooking irritatingly sure of hefself. 

To prove it to me.^dxt time#ve went to Pliatan and the Legong. 
was reh’earsmg, Sampih and Luce sat on either side of me, and when 
my ears were ringing with the rapid surface notes of the sfnaller 
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metailophones, Sampih said patiently and humouringly to me, "'Now, 
listen only to the Anak Agung's metallophone. Watch his hammer — 
for in the Legong music the Anak Agung played the leading metallo- 
phone, which sang under his liand, and Lebah with his long, bony 
fingers took the light drum. 

And the Anak Agung’s hammer, to my surprise and disgust, did 
moye in the precise slow rhythm that Sampih and Luce w^rc humming 
in my newly awakened ear. So, during the next weeks I made an 
effort to sit or lie in the middle of the gamelan every night, and 
there I just began to pick out a few, of the parts that went to form 
these complex 'pieces; but the fastest-playing metailophones, sit 
beside them nightly though I did, remained as untrackable as 
ever. 

The. night was now approaching for our Legong to perform in 
public for the first time. Tlie Anak Agimg's family liad woven the 
dark green and ^purple cloth, which was decorated in traditional 
patterns with gold paint; the jackets were cut out, and then kain^ 
and jackets were hung out to dry in the courtyard. Fine oxhide w'as 
bought, scraped white, and prepared to make the elaborate head- 
dresses; the dresse^^ skin was carved by hand with tiny chisels, 
and into it were encrusted jewels of glass and tlie whole was 
painted with gold leaf The shallow crowns were studded with 
scores of little wdre springs, each fastened by hand, and on each of 
which wovild be tied one quivering frangipani flower oh nights of 
dancing, 

Oh the first night we were taking up with us in the jeep an old 
teacher named Ida Bagus Boda, who had actually taught Lotring. He 
was to be the tandak, sitting%in the orchestra, where in a high* nasal 
voice he would sirtg his copunentary on the Legong stdry. From 
Gianjar the Raja was con:yng, Anak Agung Gdc Agung's young 
brother, and from neighbouring Ubud we had invited thef Tjokorda 
Agung, a lesser Raju whom we knew quite well. 

Very early that afternoon we drove up to the puri. Luge brought 
lipstick, eye pencil ancf rouge with her, for Balinese make-up is only 
crude due to lack of materials; and I panted to supervise the lighting. 
The performance was to be given in front of th^puri^s main gateway, 
and many ofi'erings were made against rain. 
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I shall ask the priest from Tampakeiring to bring his kris/' the 
Anak Agung had told us. 

''Is that a holy kris?" we had asked. 

''It is veryjjpwerful against rain," he* answered, "Many times it 
has been used between Pliatan and Ubud, and each time the rain has 
fallen in other villages — but not where the kris lay," 

We arriv|id up in Pliatan just as the little girls were coming back 
from the Temple of Gunung Sari, where they had nmdp their offerings 
and received purification before dancing, and now they were squealing 
gaily and trying on their stiff jackets, watching anxiously to see 
whether tlie perada, the gold paint, would flake off After drinking a 
little coffee with a harassed Anak Agung, we went over to watch them 
g&t into their costumes. 

First they fastened their /"ams, purple\nd gold, and then their insect 
bodies were wound in long strips of white cloth, so that they appeared 
like slender cocoons. Then the miniature jackets, w^th safety pins for 
buttons. Then the ornamental belt and side pieces, their long bibs, 
sequin flashing and red, and their gold-painted arm bands. 

Very soon it was dark, and seated in the rehearsal verandah with 
one kerosene lamp sputtering on the floor, the second drummer, 
Gusti Kompiang, began to work on the make-up, while Luce, sitting 
near him, added the final toucl^s. First he smeared on a yellow base, 
made from atal, a clay imported from China, whicli had been mixed 
with a rice*powder; with a razorlike knife he shaved tlie eyebrows and 
the whole forehead, too, for imaginary flufl'; then, with’^j^atch, he 
lengtliened the eyebrows, accenting them with China ink, and there 
remained only the round, white beauty spots, which he applied with a. 
leaf stalk dipped into a lime paste— ]Jacing one above the bridge 
of the noSe, and one at the side of eacl^ temple.* From Gusti Kom- 
piang the children shuffled over to Luge, who smoothed over the 
powder, sbftened up its too-saffron yellow, and added a small touch of 
lipstick. 

On tlie main gateway. Made Lebah and I were busy. The children 
of thepuri were setting out more than forty hojj^owed pieces of coconut 
shell filled with oil, piacfing theiij on each ledge of the ornate gateway 
to add to the beaupr of our decor; and the three kerosene lamps which 
had been borrowed for the evening we placed on special wooden 
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stands, affixing shields of thin metal to divert their usual hot glare 
from the eyes of the audience. 

The club, meanwhile, had put on their new headcloths of silver and 
green, with white shirts — ^for it was thought old-fashioned, these days, 
to perform with bare torsos or shoulders — and outside their ordinary 
kain they all had tied an outer cloth of wine colour, heavily flowered. 
They sat gossiping on the mats th^t made our stage irv front of the 
gateof entry. . 

By now the Legong were being put into their hard and heavy head- 
dresses. First, Gusti Kompiang^tied up and twisted their hair into the 
tightest^ knots; Shen he balanced the headdresses on their heads, hold- 
ing them level, and pulling the stiffleather down, firmly and gradually, 
onto the wincing heads of the^cr^s After that ordeal was over, they 
were ready, and each in turn ran into the Anak Agung’s room, where, 
in an ancient wardrobe glass, they saw themselves in full costume for 
the first time. 

they said accusingly, to one another. "I will be ashamed. 
Clearly this headdress is not on straight." Or, "Look at Anom's head- 
dress," Oka laughed. "It's all bent up at the back." And there they 
sat, joking and bickering friendlily, growing silent as their headdresses 
grew heavier and heavier„felt tighter and tighter. 

"It's already very late, Anak Agung," I exclaimed, looking at my 
watch. "Do you think the Raja is not coming.'*" 

"Oh, h«^ has be^n here a long time. He is sitting in the ^unggawa' s 
pttri just rvn the road. Perhaps he will soon be here." 

And we were lucky, I suppose, because this smiling, plump young 
man, whose subjects ail sat on the ground wkh hfmds clasped as he 
passed, kept us waiting only cme hour. But at last we saw him walking 
up the road with a ‘flashlight and his family, and we brought him to 
the chairs of honour, sitting down with him to hear his comments on 
our Legong. 

The two drumn16rs took their seats, backs to the audience and 
facing the gateway from which the dancers would descend. To the 
right was the metallophone section;, to our left was the long battery of 
gongs. The village audience surged forward, ‘fe^er. Around the floor 
were rows of naked children, and on one side stood the ^omen, 
turbarfs of towels twisted into their hair, some bare breasted, some 
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with gay and pretty jackets, while oppjQsite them were bunched the 
men, laughing, talking, raising thf ir eyebrows invitingly at the girls, 
scarlet hibiscus flowers behind their ears. Hundreds of people had 
walked to Pli^an from afar, for this* was the .first time any real 
dancing had Been seen in the village for years. At the back of the 
crowd we could hear yelpings as the* warong women kicked at 
scavengers who snatched too greedily, and sometimes a wretched 
mongrel would sniff its way across our jjtage, wher^ nobody paid any 
attention to it. The atmosphere was heavy, musky, sweetly scented, 
mixed with blasts of herbivorous wind. 

For the overture we played ‘'Tafiuh Telu," and«then the Anak 
Agung handed over his drum to the care of Made Lebah, and got ug^ 
and waddled over himself to play tl^e leading metallophone. With a 
flourish his hammer picked out the s1ov\ hesitant introduction on the 
lead instrument, and on a first, soft chord, the gamelan flowed in to 
join him. 

At the top of the steps, the figure of a tiny girl appears, looking 
shyly down at her first audience, her gold and purple costume, darkly 
glittering, outlined breathtakingly against a blue-black gash of night 
in the narrow doorway behind her. As her mu^cal cue comes near, 
the little girl vanishes, transformed into the Attendant of the two 
Legongs, and in time to the mu^ic she begins to movfe, easily, calmly, 
introducing the dance, while the voice of our old tandak in the gamelan 
Hails her appearance. 

Slowly still, with careful measured rhythm, she Siescen,^^the high 
steps, reaches the matting-covered floor, and the dance of fTIe Atten- 
dant begins. Like a dragonfly skimming over a pond she hovers before 
us, first to the north, then to the south* moving in sweeps with her 
knees half^bent, dipping and rising as light as a leaf in the wind. Now 
stationary, she forces her arms down beside her and her shoulders 
shiver to fhe rapid drumbeats, and, as the melody is punctuated, so 
she phrases her dance with side-glancing flicks ^yf her eye or with 
sinuous undulations of her neck and head. Her arm movements are 
cleaii, brisk, square. This is pure dancing. 

A break in the mlisic»and we^see her bending on one knee, coolly 
sighting the fans which she must pick up and hand over to the Legongs, 
and which she no,^ spies on the ground before the drummers.^ Then 
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starts her swerving dance toward them, and when she is almost upon 
them, with a lightning stoop she pV^ks tliem up and turns to face the 
gateway where the two Legongs now appear. Solemnly, too, the 
slender, delicate Legongs pause on the top step, theij s^ay in unison 
down to the floor, where they ti^ce exquisite patterns at higli speed, 
as their Attendant dances before them. The three»small bodies weave 
expertly in and out of one another, knees bending as tljiey turn and 
fling^around, working up to a« crescendo, it seems, when suddenly, on 
an instant, they stop — all three of them — and the Attendant hands the 
fans to her Legongs. 

Now a new, 'stronger melody enters, and the two Legongs look 
with starting eyes at their Attendant before dancing off again in their 
intricate patterns, the Legongs, holding their fans now before the^m, 
now stretched out to arms’ length at their sides, weaving and inter- 
weaving, till the three meet in the very centre of the floor, and each 
like a slender hoop, bends slowly backwards, till their headdresses 
touch the matting; as their reed-like bodies straighten, they roll first 
sideways to the left, and sideways to the right, then miraculously they 
ar^ upright again, and faster and faster they dance, floating over the 
ground, until the tlwee of them reach the bottom of the steps, and 
there they turn in line and suddenly face the audience; the Attendant 
takes a half step 'forward, and with a captivating little shrug of leave- 
taking, becomes I<aka again, walks up the steps, out of sight, to await 
her next er.try 

The ta\:lsik now raises his voice, for here begins the story proper. 
One Legong is now the Raja of Lasein, that is Oka, and Anom is his 
courtier. As they regard each other from opposite corners, Lasem is 
proud of feature and bold of gesture. His courtier apes his every move, 
like an echo. Then the Raja }?tands in the middle of the stage, testing 
his strength, examining his^^armour, demanding praise, and faithfully 
his courtier prances and stamps around him, admiring, * flattering, 
assisting. Again thus music changes, and the proud Lasem is beating 
his breast as he bids farewell to his faithful wife, the same Anom, who 
now crouches, softly kpeeling, in lier new role before him. 

Once more the melody shifts andean ominous, pulsating rhythm is 
sped on its way by the now restless metallophones. The tv/o Legongs, 
king and courtier, king and wife — or whoever they oow represent, are 
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torn apart as the moment approaches when the Raja must go out to 
battle against the Raja of Daha, \ifhose daughter, Langkesari, Lasem 
has carried off. Lasem is left alone, making heroic poses, trying tcf 
give himself courage, for he has dreamt that today he will meet his 
death. 

And then through the black gateway there storms down and 
swoops in the golden-winged Bird of 111 Omen, again Raka. Immedi- 
ately and frantically she a^ssaults the Raja, dashing her wings intp his 
face, and they swirl and clash, swirl and clash as they sweep madly 
around the stage. At times thg bird leaps up tlie gateway's steps,* 
where, as if from a tree, she looks down fiercely upon the Raja, who 
flourishes his sword and threatens her from below. In fury sh«- 
sharpens her beak on a branch and /alls once more into the attack. 
They battle and part continuously, tTi\e white frangipani blossoms 
flying off tlieir headdresses in every direction, neither able to win, 
until at last, exhausted, the bird is driven by brute strength up the 
steps and away. The story has ended. 

' Now Anom returns from the stool where she has been sitting 
quietly on the edge of the gamelan, and to a more formal, simple tui\e, 
the two Legongs advance upon us, paying thei^ respects; their fans 
make weaving patterns, held at arms' full length, until at last they sink 
to one knee just between the drpmmers; their arms drop languidly to 
their sides, their eyes are lowered, and modestly glancing at nobody, 
"they get to«their feet and walk slowly up the steps ajjain in^ the purL 
The dance is over. 

A few days later the/Vnak Agung brought the tliree children down 
to oui* house to spend the day with us. tWe took them to tlie Wisnu 
Store, ow/ied by our friend, Chan Ling Siong, <ind we gave them 
presents of bright coloured cloth which th^y chose themselves to make 
new kebay( 4 S with. Then we drove down to Sanur, wliere they paddled 
and ran in the sea, wliile Luce and I, with the Ai nk Agung, sat in a 
bougainvillaea arbour in the garden of the Belgian painter, Lemayeur, 
chajdng with his statuesquely beautiful wife, {^olok, and who, when 
a child, had been an ehdimting dancer herself. 

In the evening they ate Rantun's food and then we took them to see 
their first cinfema., And though Luce and I sat between them and tried 
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to explain the story with Sampih's help, to them it was all very con- 
fusing, and they hooted with laughter, holding their hands politely 
^ before their mouths, every time a man and woman kissed in public. 
**Beh! They don't,know j^ahie!" they cried. Only the Anak Agung 
seemed fuHy satisfied. 

"That was very fortunate," he said as we walked out. "The 
children understood nothing." 

"Jt wasn't a gpod film for^hem, 1 know.^But I'm sorry they under- 
stood so little." 

"I am glad. They've seen one bad film and they won't want to see 
any more. It wdl be less trouble for me." 

Driving back that evening to Pliatan, feeling even closer to these 
friends of ours after a whole d^y spent in each other's company ,«,we 
asked the Anak Agung to ck^o^the formal Tuan and Nyonya and to 
call us by our Christian names. 

"With pleasu^re," he agreed, "when I can become used to it. But 
you must then call me Agung Adji, Father Agung. For to tell you the 
truth it is quite wrong, according to Balinese manners, to call ihe 
i^ak Agung all the time. Agung Adji is not only more friendly, but 
more Balinese." , 

And on the same evening I became Bli, elder brother, to Sampih, 
and Luce was h?s M'bok,'his elder sister. 

I now' told the' Anak Agung with absolute sincerity that his Legong 
had so convinced me of Pliatan's possibilities that I was going to re- 
double efforts to look for contacts abroad. I could have added, 
though to him it would have meant nothing, that the Pliatan Legong 
had something of the same perfect quality of ‘*Les Sylphides", a ballet 
of which I tould never tire. < 

Accordingly, I ‘typed out a six-page proposal for th^ tour of a 
company of Balinese dancers, and in it outlined a programme consist- 
ing of the six types of dancing we then contemplated. The group, I 
suggested, would^e of about forty people, and my main selling con- 
tention was that thanks to the glamour, false or real, attached to the 
word Bali, such a conjipany would bring its own impetus with it.‘ This 
proposal I sent off to my actress cousin in I^don, Joan White, and 
to Charles Landstone in the Arts Council. In America,f through my 
frienfl Matthew Fox, I was already in touch with seA eral booking- 
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n. The Anak Ao-nno; at a ♦)jangcr irlicarsal 





0. Raka and Garuda Bird carved from local sa idstone 




fl. .AiK^in, in the role of Princess Langkesari, \veej)s in fear as 
jving^Lasein (Oka) approaches her from afar 



12. Djangcr clancc^' 


agents, one of whom had to date only jsJiown interest in a group* so 
small that we would have had insufficient human material to build up 
a full programme. I was determined that we would do it perfectly, iti 
a big way, or;iot at all. We were being helped, too* by the Nielsens, the 
Danish photographers, who had seen tfie first performance of the Legogg" 
and become our enthusiastic supporters. One whole morning they had 
filmed our Legong, the Kebiar,^and some masked dancers we had 
brought up from the village of Batuan, atjd they had piK)mised to send us 
some publicity “stills’' with a hundredfeet or so of coloured movie film. 

Whenever I explained the need foi^such work to the Anak Agung, 
or told him of my correspondence, he would reply, “Good! Bijt that I 
leave all to you. I follow." 

We were in fact already beginning^to see fhat our vast friend, if far 
away from his drum, was never sure of himself. As the Legong first 
night had amusingly illustrated, in times of urgency he ran round in 
puzzled circles, leaving everything to his deep-votced brother and 
ourselves. We had observed, too, that in common with most of his 
village, lie was a Balinese on the old pattern — feudalism was deep in 
his bones and instincts. Tiiough theoretically a feudal serf is as dis- 
tasteful to me as is a petty Raja, in Bali this worriec^ me little, for I 
liad long abandoned the idea that any one w^y of life was either better 
or even desirable for all peoplcii. In my work ahead^,Yhough, I could 
sense difficulties looming. 

Many foreigners have admired the integration of]]falinese daily life 
with its religion; but since the basis of both lies on J caste.^ystem, it 
appeared obvious to me that the Anak Agung's lo’yalty would lie 
always in the direction of his Raja in Gianjar. We had to ^jope, there- 
fore, that this young Anak Agung Gdc ©ka would be sympathetic to 
our work— *while politically keeping his distance. F*or the Raj adorns of 
Gianjar and Denpasar stood at opposite ji^les: for the Old ideas and 
the New. And when, in March, 1951, Islam Salim decreed the end of 
his military law, the whole island was again undSr the rule of the 
twenty-eight-yeaiv-old Anak Agung Bagus Sutedja, father of nine 
childfen and of the new nationalist ideas dominating the island, the. 
head of the Civil Government Coijpcil in Denpasar. 

One morn^g a letter came from Djakarta telling us that our first 
guests were dj,e tq arrive^by the afternoon plane. Frank and IV^rtha 
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Galbraitli were of the American Embassy. Frank I had known in- 
Djakarta as one of the few younger diplomats who spoke fluent 
'Indonesian. Accordingly,. I tried to make a final attack on our pi-dog 
problem, the pariahs, and’Sampih assembled the entire, household to 
‘Viscuss what could be done. 

‘Tih, these are our very first guests coming to stay with us They 
simply must get a good impression. Now — what can Ijp done about 
these dogs.^" * 

They were all silent, for on how many occasions had they seen me 
driven crazy by the continuoui yelping and howling of these detest- 
able cnrs, who crept out into the lane each night, and only stopped 
their banshee chorus the following dawn, in time to sleep during the 
day and pick up strengthJbr themext night's ululation. 

“Tuan," said Rantun thoughtfully, “if the children throw stones, 
other dogs join in and make the noise louder. That is no good, then. 
The Tuan has put down poison, but only one of my chickens was killed. 
Both Sampih and I have tried to buy the dogs — but the people say they 
are useful watchdogs, who howl, perhaps, when they see leyaks that 
are invisible to the human eye. I think we have done all that is 
possible." 

I turned to Sampih again. 

“If we non/ of us can think of# anything, and our guest-house 
becomes nicknamed a kennel, it will be difficult for us all very shortly, 
Pih." 

“Youiave nSt heard the latest story about the black and white dog 
that lives oppcisite us?” asked Sampih, referring to one demoniac dog 
that I would gladly have slain with my own hands,^ 

“No — what hai^ened?" • 

“Well, knowing that owr guests were coming I wen! to see the 
dog's owner. I told him that I sorely needed tlie liver of just such a 
black and white dog to make medicine. I asked to buy Tt. The man 
looked at me, pefhaps not believing my tale, and he said I could have 
the dog — he would give it me, cheerfully, only I must catch it myself." 

He paused, grinni!ig at the memory, and all the children laughed 
with glee, for Bli Sampih was a favcmrite of theirs. 

“Well — I called all the children and we chased th5<t ^dog till we • 
wer« all nearly dead. The dog just laughed at us~-he i^s a real devil — 
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we could not even touch him. So, Bli,. we don’t know what to dp. I 
admit I am beaten.” 

Perliaps it will go on raining,” said Rantun, with solemn face. 
“Then the dpgs.will stay inside and not come outinto our lane.” 

So, with only this problem unsolved, and knowing that under Lucj^ 
hands the guest-house was looking very attractive and full of flowers, 
Sampih and^I set out in the jeep for the airport that evening. As. we 
brought the Galbraiths .back into Dcnpasar, they told us how ex- 
hausted they were, that they could hardly keep awake, that they wanted 
to sleep for a week. • 

On their first evening we sat talking togetJier in bur froqt house, 
rather shamefully drinking the bourbon our guests had brought with ' 
tlfem. 

"What do you both most want to see? I mean, we can easily show 
you lots of dancing, in Pliatan, in Saba, in many other places — even 
here in tiie Bali Hotel. But wliat else do you want to%ee?” 

"Oh, we tliought some wood carvers and painters, and maybe some 
festival or cremation or something. Anytliing that seems to be 
happening.” 

"That should be easy, tliough, in this wet scasf)n il^’s unlikely you’ll 
see any cremations. But our jeep is terrific at ploughing its way 
right into tiny villages. We can take you right^K> tlie mud-wall 
door of painters’ and carvers’ houses and let you sea them at work.” 

"That’s just the thing we want. Oh yes — we wJt to see some of 
Theo Meier’s pictures; attd — we want to see Mario ^nce.’i 

"What! See Mario dance!” 

"Is it impossible?” • 

"Well, just a minute. We’ve long wanted to meet Mario, but we 
never thodght he’d dance for us. He’s ^oo old.’' Again I turned to 
Sampih. "What do you think, Pih? Woiild Mario be able to dance 
again? Do^^ou know his house?” 

"I know his house, Bli. It’s in Tabanan. But aS to whether Papa 
Mario woifld dance — that is another matter. Doubtless he is old. He 
has not danced since the Japanese ^me, that is certain.” 

"We’ll try it then, ‘Frank. Byt we’ll choose a day when it’s not, 
raining foi; that trip. 

That night Frapk and Martha christened our new bathroom. And it 
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wojrked, except that Agung.had tidily thrown half a broken bottle 
down the closet, not having comeii across a swan neck before, and 
Nyoman Regog liad to be summoned hastily on the morrow to re- 
move it. But it rained steadily, and they slept well. 

i^Next morning it so liappenedf that we had a visit from one of our 
hill-village carver friends, a cunning old fellow named Pan Bedil. He 
sat. damply on our floor, for he alw^ays refused our offered chairs, and 
we offered hiii[i cigarettes ai;d coffee while he slowly emptied the 
coconut-leaf bags he brought with him, spreading out over our floor 
the most truly astonishing collt|jtion„of carvings^ such as only he and 
his friends mad6 in the hill-villages of Pudjong and Sebatu. 

I went over to fetch Frank and Martha, explaining that this was 
odd, but unique work, vyhich v^e generally considered true “primi- 
tives,'' and which were very reasonably priced. On that particular 
morning old Pan Bedil displayed for us: a rampaging leyak, with long 
teeth, about to devour an infant in arms; a minute human head, of 
sphinx-like expression, with an arm and hand growing straight out on 
the top of its skull; four very primitive monkeys on a tree stump; "a 
wpman lying in childbirth, two attendants squatting by her, pressing 
her sides, all with faceless Henry Moore faces; a delightful, simple 
figure of a child sangkyang dancer, her body bent over backwards in a 
perfect arc, lon/j hair touching the ground; a seated figure, cross- 
legged, doubled^ over and hiding his face in cubistic hands; a very 
ancient old man( each rib showing, hobbling along with* a stick, his 
sireh poucjJji at hi|t waistband, and every sort of peasant figure of the 
countryside wit^i which the carvers were familiar — but all caricatured, 
all made gr(^".esque. 

“What incredible things,'* said Frank, and down we both sat and 
started haggling. 

During the next few daj^s the rain fell steadily and our stepping- 
stones were no longer laughed at by our neighbours. In between the 
storms we took the Galbraiths down to Renon village, near Sanur, 
where Theo Meier's wife was building herself a modern brick box of 
a house and there we also introduced them to Rudin, a young pa*inter 
whose delightful India ink and wjter-coloun paintings of dancing 
figures were made, we had discovered, not from life but from the 
serie^ of sketches by the Mexican Covarrubias in his famous book. 
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But so that they should see a very different sort of wood carving 
from Pan Bedil's, we took them th Mas, the village just to the south of 
Pliatan where Dewa Gde Putu was headmaster at the school, into the 
compounds of two Brahmana artist^ Ida'BagusiKetut and Ida Bagus 
Nyana. 

The elder of the'se two, Ketut, was the puppet master of the local 
Shadow Plsify, the leader of the nearly extinct ivayang wong Theatre, 
a topeng (masked) dance!* who made his own masks* as well as a Vood 
carver. His masks were good, and seVlorn could a visitor resist buying 
one when old Ketut*worc one to demonstrate the character it repre- 
sented. He would don the mask, say, of a deaf man, and wdth head 
cocked to one side he would look up at his visitors, his eyes, though 
s?en. through slits, somehow pathetic, and»he would quaver: *Tm a 
very poor man, Tuan.” 

Nyana, his cousin, was not only the antithesis of Pan Bedil, but he 
was also an artist as opposed to the slick craftsmen who chipped out, 
year after year, tliosc soulless "Bali Heads” for Denpasar's tourists. 
He was the son of an aged pedanda^ and had a finely featured Hindu 
face; his son, twelve years old, was already working under his father 
and had bought a bicycle from the sale of his ownVarwings. 

On the morning we visited him, Nyana* was slowly chiselling at a 
tall, elongated figure of a fasting man, made fron),^rd ebony wood 
tliat came from Borneo. He rose to his feet to greet ip, but we slipped 
quickly in and sat on the edge of his bale, asking hin>lo go on working. 

"How long does it take you to make a carving, Bag«as.^” asked 
Galbraith. 

The Ida Bagus Jaid’down his work, thinking, then arSwered in his* 
soft voice, "If it is made from this iron-tree wood ijt takes twice as long 
as when I work with what we call crocodile-tooth wood, which is white 
and soft. But it is like this, Tuan. I cut tihe wood first to roughly the 
size I wiiruse, and I let it dry out for two or three months. And at one 
time I may be working on several pieces. So I cannot tell how long 
each carving tak^s — but for a big one, in soft wood, I should guess at 
least one month.” 

"And for how much* will you s«ll the one that you are carving now?”- 

"For* about four hundred rupiahs,* he answered, as if that were 
unimportant. 
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"Isn't that very expensive?’’. 

"I don’t know, Tuan. People seeAi gladly to pay my prices.’’ He 
smiled. "There are more than twenty mouths to feed in this com- 
pound." 

we left I told Frank that we so admired Nyana's work that we 
never bargained with him. Once, in the past, he had made two small 
pieces which Luce and I had greatly coveted, and we had^asked him, 
apologetically, if life could lowfer his prices a little. And at once his 
young son, Tilem, before Nyan^ could open his mouth, had replied, 
**Sing hisa!*' Impossible! So thal^ rebuffed and artiused, we had nick- 
named the boy Singbisa — but we never attempted to haggle with him 
again. 

We went also to Tjampuang,* the place where two rivers meet, 
above Ubud, and we pointed out the site of Walter Spies' house, built 
toward the top of a gorge and facing an unreally perfect small temple, 
its courts laid out under a wairingin tree on the very point below 
. which the two streams rushed together. Spies was a German painter 
and musician who had lived in Bali before the war, and who had greatly 
influenced both Balinese painting and dancing. He, in fact, with an 
American dancer, K<itharane Mershon, had been responsible for 
selecting the trance chants tand movements of the now famous Ketjak, 
or Monkey Danik, where a hundred and fifty men seated in brown 
concentric circlesVoy night, chant and dance with tlieir hands, while, by 
* the light of a branched jungle torch in the circle's centre, parts of the 
Ramayana iPtory ^^re enacted, telling the tale of Hanuman, Prince of 
the Monkeys, y.’^o brings his hordes of monkeys to help Prince Rama 
rescue his w/ie, Sita, who has been kidnapped* by .the Demon King, 
Ravana. 

Then journeying on past Tjampuang we reached Sayan and walked 
to the edge of the great cliffVwhere Colin MePhee's house had stood. 
Here, pointing downward, Sampih said, "You can almost see my 
house from here — ^it's just around the corner where the river dis- 
appears. Beh! Those blpck dots — you can just see thetn.? I think that is 
my sister and her husband." And hcfshouted with\ all his strength, till 
, .the tiny figures looked up, waving vaguely at {is! 

As far as the eye could go, up and down this immense, steep valley, 
bisected by its boulder-strewn river, there was nothing to see but 
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water-filled rice terraces, irrigated so perfectly that even the fielcfs^on 
the crests of the hills grew good padi, and everywhere water trickled 
and fell, incessantly. For me, there is no more beautiful sight in the 
world than svich Retraced rice-fields, with their gi^ey or palest yellow- 
green seedlings just pricked out in thfem, reflecting the sky or rippledh^^* 
by the wind, making a shimmering patchwork that slowly rises or 
descends, that climbs over and falls down the multitudinous volcanic 
chasms and valleys of tliisj'ichly blessed island. 

At home in the evenings I would t^, for our guests, to look under 
the serene-looking surface of thi^Bali^re were living in. 

‘'About Balinese feudalism," I would say. "The yodng nationalists 
are right — I think all serf or serf-like mentalities are regrettable. And 
tli^ Balinese art that I admire, I believye, has Ijeen developed in spite of, 
not because of, the Rajas; because in Bali art springs from the ordinary 
people, everywhere, all the time. I would guess that Bali's handful of 
Rajas have grabbed off' and made umpteenth wives of as many Legong 
dancers as they helped train or foster." 

* "But what would happen to Balinese art if the castes disappeared.^ 
Would tlie art disappear, too.'^" 

"That's the great question. Of course, all the^Rajas and people of 
high caste say that that would be the case. Jiut I just don't yet know 
enough to estimate how fundaQien tally the Rajas aiW feudalism are 
bound up in the Hinduism of Bali. If the ending of feudalism meant a 
religious disintegration, two symptoms might emerre. There would 
be a tendency to an anarchic collapse until a new basl of society could 
be secured, and perhaps some of the occasions for da%^ng and m’usic 
would vanish." 

"H(5w do you mean — what occasions?'* 

"Well, the Balinese dance at temple festivals, •at tooth filings, at 
marriages, at the New Year, at big cereqjonies after cremations. If a 
reformed i^ligion meant banishing these ceremonies, then, as I say, 
some of the occasions for dancing would go." 

"Do you think a 'reformed' Balinese religion is possible?" 

"r don't Imow. It might be. The Balinese ere very resilient and 
receptive. And I don't beplieve th^jt the Balinese gods would collapse if 
all the castes intermarried, or if the people didn't grovel on the earth 
in front of their Rajas and address them as Tjokorda Dewa— don't 
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you, think it’s bad for the dignity of any human being to address another 
mere man as a ‘Limb of God?’ ” 

“Maybe that’s only our .Western way of thinking.” 

Yes— but I feel that changes are inevitable. You should read the 
Sl^npasar newspaper. And if the ‘Limbs of God' do disappear, I be- 
lieve, or maybe I hope, that Shiva and the Bali-theon, together with 
suqh innocent symbols of Good and JEvil as Barong and Jlangda, still 
remain — and therefore ceremonies and festivals will remain. But 
anyhow, Frank, the souls of these people are filled with natural music 
and with the desire to dance, afid that doesn’t only come from their 
religion— much' of it must spring from the fantastic beauty of this 
• island.” 

“I hope you're right.” « 

“So do I!” I laughed. “A week or so ago a well-known Denpasar 
family had a birthday party in its garden. I happened to drive by in 
my jeep, and I saw no Balinese decorations to speak of, heard no 
gamelan. But I saw Balinese men and women sitting around formally 
in nice ‘burger’ squares at tables, all in western clothes, and those of 
the women incredibly childishly cut, while in front of a microphone 
was a nice little Jlaliftese girl of twenty years old, in pigtails, singing, 
in English, 'Home, Sweet Home.' I presumed that was thought to be 
‘modern progre/^j ’ . ” 

Frank, a goocMiplomat, made no comment. 

On tJie day wll^ the sun first broke through enougjii td encourage 
us to jeep^pver Wt look for Mario, a variant of this problem occurred 
to me on the w^. 

“Everytlyf^'s so very contradictor^^ I find. Just^listcn to these two 
tilings. The halean doctor in the village of Boeg-Boeg in east Bali used 
his influence against vaccination, and the smallpox casualties there 
were among the worst in the island. That was terrible. But when the 
young nationalists in Karangasem started burning tlte Djoged 
gamelans in the jfublic square in an excess of puritanical zeal (the 
Djoged, they said, was^ bad for national dignity), this same. old doctor 
courageously led a mob of angry villagers to Karangasem in protest. 

“Then the breast question. They ban the photographing of breasts 
and urge their women to cover themselves in public, but they don't 
realize how much more offensively primitive it can. be to see women 
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pausing beside the roads, legs astraddle, .lifting a grubby sarong w,ith 
a free hand, and relieving themselves. Their ideas are in a muddle; 
but they've certainly got me confused, too.". 

It was twenty .kilometres to Tabanan, a twisty road through level 
rice-fields, and we found it a neat, small town. We turned down, 
narrow lane near the Raja's 

"Mario ly/es in a very small.hut," Sampih warned us. "He was 
given some money by Tuan Koke who4iad a hotel at JCuta before the 
war, but he simply was forced to spend half of it on fighting cocks." 

And it was indeed e dismal place w.\ere Bali's greatest dancer lived. 
He had one small shack, very grubby and' musty, aftd its roof was 
leaking. His wife, wlio must have been very pretty when young and 
w4io. still had charming features, ^eceiv(;d us nervously, rapidly 
questioning Sampih. In tlie end, since it was again raining hard, we 
sat around a sordid table while a girl went to look for Mario. 

"Bapa Mario works in the Government Office, "•Sampih now told 
us. "He gets enough money for his rice and the work is very easy. It 
is mostly to open the office in the morning and to close it in the 
evenings; if anyone wants to send a message from the office, they look 
for Mario in a warong in the mark^^t." It began^o seem not so bad a 
life for a retired dancer. 

Eventually a tall figure cam^ cautiously up the ;Sippery path be- 
tween the neighbouring houses, wheeling a drippirj^ bicycle beside 
him. 

"This is Mario," said Sampih, laughing with ^easure as Mario 
jumped up the steps into the house. 

*'Beh! Can it bejpossible.? The boy Sampih grown up! 

** Beh! Pa Mario — unalterable, the same as ever!" 

"And y6ur friends . . 

Grinning, Sampih introduced us all. Aijd at once we were delighted 
with Marfo, for we had lieard so many stories of his sicknesses that 
we had imagined a white-haired and reprobate old skeleton. Instead, 
we saw a handsome man of about fifty, greying^ hair well brushed back 
from his temples, eyes that puckered easily into laughter, a good nose, 
firm, chin, a head setmobly on % strong neck, and a personality im- 
mediately, attractive by its natural charm. 

In five minutes we were talking like old friends; in half ai? hour 
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Luce and I had returned from, the market with some food and we were 
all sitting around the table drinkingand eating contentedly. After the 
food, like two buffoons, Mario and Sampih sat cross-legged on a 
bamboo bed where Mario demonstrated for us the s.ad decline of the 
siq^dem Kebiar. ^ 

'*Beh! These young fellows — he complained.* ‘‘They hold them- 
selves like nothing — ugh! like Samp‘^h sits now — and the^y think they 
can d,ance in five n?inutes. But dancing is hard work, Tuan; it is work,'' 
Again he posed Sampih in a painfully incorrect position, exclaim- 
ing and laughing. Then he turped tp us again,* pure tragedy in his 
eyes. * 

“That's how they sit nowadays," he moaned. “Terrible, terrible!" 
And burst into more laughter. , 

“And what sort of a pupil was Sampih, Pa Mario.?" 

“Difficult, Tuan — very difficult. Always he was difficult." And he 
had to break off, for the two of them were now shouting at each other 
as reminiscence overcame them. 

“Then the best thing, Bapa," I said calmly, “is for you to come to 
Pliatan and show us how the Kebiar should be danced." 

An astonished facet 
“iJeA.' What, me.?" 

He sat very His face became njiost solemn. He shook his head 
glumly. 

> “I am old, TuaL. I never dance. I do not even take pupils iiny more." 
At once SampiL intervened and another hilarious Balinese alterca- 
tion began. FrariK and I argued with him for almost an hour, all of 
which flatter^ Mario immensely, and at last,, with a martyr's sigh, 
he capitulated. 

“I will try, then, ^dut 1 am^pld — and stiff. I cannot move? You will 
make me ashamed, Tuan. In/ront of Pliatan, too. I will attempt only 
the 'Pelaion ' — the introduction when I play on the terompong," 
‘*Terompong, PiW What's that.?" 

“Oh, we don't use one generally in Pliatan. It's like a reyong, with 
twelve gongs in a row, i)ut designed only for one player." * 

“Agreed, then. Perfect, And perl\^ps you*w4l\ find some child in 
^Pliatan whom you may think worthy of teaching the Kebiar. -Now — 
can yqu find our house in Kaliungu.? Good. You come by bus to 
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Kaliungu, and we'll drive you up in the jeep to Pliatan. You can sleep 
on the couch in our front house if you like." 

'^Good, Tuan. So be it then." We left him looking mournful a little. 

But when he dapced in Pliatan we learned that the old books about 
Bali were still right. There is no K^biar dancer like the man who . 
created it some twenty-five years ago. 

Though he jdanced only for five piinutes in an old costume borrowed 
from Sampih, and though he sat behind the terompong^vA only rearjied 
from one end of it to the other with^his long arms, his quality re- 
mained. Technically, perhaps, M^rio f/as never as brilliant or as full 
of fireworks as his first pupils. But his quality was ncft to be stolen: 

' for it was Mario himself. 

He had taken the Kebiar music of >^orth B^li, and made this sitting 
dance that was ideally suited to his own physique. His expression is 
infinitely subtle and serene; his body is long and straight, so are his 
arms and fingers, too; and his head is set on his netk and shoulders 
with the perfection of a Roman statue. 

He sat, then, behind this teromp 07 igy two slender white batons in his 
hand, and behind him the gamelan started a quiet, floating introduc- 
tion to a Kebiar. Then he played that terompomg with superb and 
nonchalant gestures; on his face, as he ty^irled the batons which 
descended in perfectly elegant^ yet in sometimes felmost hesitant 
timing, was an expression of fastidiousness, of alooliJess, of nobility. 
At a break the music he would drop the batons anJ draw back, and 
with arms and body dance a fraction of his old Keblir. Mario's eye- 
brows did not flutter with great speed — he hinted, V^ther, that he 
was raising them, very gently and with the most subtle ilKpuendo; and 
a split*second after his eyes had started^out of his head they relaxed 
back into a*suggcstion of quite urchin huiyour — but only a suggestion. 

Without that supremely mobile face arjd its quality of unconscious 
greatness, no other dancer could hope to compare with Mario. 

When it was over he sat there fanning himself, Ranting, laughing 
and shoutiiig at us all, "I told you so. I told you. I am old. I cannot 
dance any more. I cannot!" ^ 

But clearly he could*; and he did, many times sleeping in our front 
house, before continuing on his way home by the dawn bus to TabdT- 
nan from Denpasar. 
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,^Vllen we eventually said .good-bye to these Galbraiths at the air- 
port is was we who felt indebted to*them. Not only had we discovered 
Mario together, but they .had proved to us that a guest-house could be 
a pleasant way of looking for a living in Bali. 
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5 


Shaping a* Pragramme. 

* 

O ne of the most delightful things about living in BaVi is the 
way the servants become part of your family. For our rela- 
tions with Rantun and her children were of this nature, just 
as we felt Sampih to be our younger brother and Kusti our adopted 
son. To talk with Rantun, and to ask her questions about her Bali, 
was to reveal that we lived in the same yet utterly apart worlds, seeing 
and evaluating the same things quite differently, and her account of 
the now imminent solar Day of Nyepi illustrated this perfectly. 

To me Nyepi was a nuisance. Either I had to go to the Raja's office 
and queue up with all the local Chinese to pjiy the customary fines; or 
else, for twenty-four hours I iqust light no fire, buii;n no electricity, 
use no typewriter, eat no food cooked that day, andf ilnder no circum- 
stances go ftut in my jeep. It was an irritation, mereM 
But to Rantun it was quite otherwise. Slie tolci us her story of 
Nyepi with that mixture of seriousness and laug'bing incredulity 
which colours and makes sane so much of the Balinese reHgion. 

“They say it is like this, Tuan. On the day before Nyepi the gods 
drive out 511 the devils from the outer worlds. Arid alas, we fear they 
may fall on Bali and plague us. So, at th^time of the spring equinox, 
we make special offerings to attract all the devils that are already here. 
And of an evening, when they have collected at th<?^rossroads where 
we have lajd out the offerings, we all go out and make a fearful noise, 
the children banging and shouting, beating oltl tins and striking the 
kuiktd drums, and thus the devi\s are driven out — either to another 
land, or ’to . . . well, .that does not matter. And then the next day jfii’ 
our villages keep silent. Nobody shouts or makes a noise; no cays are 
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alloVed on the roads to sfibw that Bali is inhabited; no smoke from 
cooking fires. All is still. And the devils are deceived— for luckily for 
US, Tuan, these devils seem generally to be rather stupid — and they 
think that our Bali» is empty, deserted, with no people to annoy and 
^with no people from whom to ^eceive offerings. And in this way we 
get rid of our devils each year. ' ' 

Nonsense, do I hear you say, gei\tle reader.? Well, one day we told 
Raittun the story of the Gadarene Swine.. But she and her children 
were embarrassed at the end qf it, silent, because they were far too 
polite to tell us that this sounderJ a very naive and childish tale. 

Nyepi came 'at about the end of March, and thereafter, thanks in 
part to the Galbraiths and in part to the end of the wet season, our 
guest house often came to havepne or two guests staying in it, while 
yet other people, who came to Denpasar but preferred the more 
certain comforts of a hotel, would come to our house and ask to be 
taken around the villages to meet the Balinese in their own houses. 
And this, together with the English lessons we started to give in the 
dry weather, five evenings a week, meant that we had plenty to 
occupy us outside our work in Pliatan. With our guests we had to 
develop two techniques. If we liked the look of them we invited them 
to use our front house as ^heirs, too; but if we only took them in from 
dire economic necessity, I would lead them to the second house, say 
firmly to them, This is your house,'' and walk off down the passage- 
way again, by nlental suggestion contriving to slam an irlvisible bar- 
rier at the end c f that connecting passage so that we would not be 
bothered too often. 

As the hot season approached — and in Bali only April and May can 
be considered at all uncomfortably hot — we received a visit from two 
Belgians, one Henti Fast and his wife. He was the head of U.N. In- 
formation work in the Far past; and his dry Gallic intelligence was a 
refreshing thing to encounter after the superficial and ill-founded 
ecstasies which wt heard so often. 

Henri Fast was very perceptive. He saw our collection of primitive 
carvings and asked us rt once: 

“Do the Balinese themselves use such car\ ings and paintings in 
their own homes, or are they purely a tourist commodity.?" Very few 
people asked us that question, because it was generally presumed that 
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since the Balinese carved and painted, fheir houses must be Ml of 
such things. • 

“They all work for the tourist trade,” I answered. 

“Then where do the artists find their place in their own culture?” 

“Oh, they can still do work in tradftional style if the village requires 
it. The painters make friezes in the old Hindu style around teni^ile 
altars; the wood carvers make magnificently carved doors and screens, 
they carve ttie frames foi: the gamelan instruments^ they decorate the 
pillars and beams of the village meqfing halls, and make ornamental 
wooden figures for the temples. As for the sculptors who work in the 
soh paras stone, just look at the temple gateways and walls or at the 
guardian figures and gargoyles outside the temples. That’s tlieir real. 
\fork.” 

• • 

Later we drove them over to watch the men sculpting a new temple 
in Ubud, under the eye of the old Tjokorda Ngurah; and afterwards 
we visited the Halls of Justice in Klungkung, where some fine artists 
had painted around the inside of the roofs friezes which began their 
story in Hindu mythology, and ended with a Japanese soldier falling 
into the sea with his rising sun flag right into the mouth of an 
attendant shark of the year 1945. 

On our way home we saw a cremation just finishing on the outskirts 
of the village of Batuan. , 

“May we watch a moment?” asked the Fasts. 

So we Walked over to the burial ground, where the Temple of the 
Dead was, and near which we could see a few people still standing and 
gossiping while the flames licked sluggishly at the blackened frames 
of the tall wooden towers which had held the bull-shap?d sarcophagi. 
The .Corpses had long ago become ashesi 

“Greetings,” I said to one of tlie bystaqderst “Was there a fine 
cremation today?” 

“It way nothing,” came the reply. “Of seven persons only.” 

“Of high caste, perhaps?” 

“No. ^dinary folk who had been sick.” 

jSb we guessed that this was one of the Jnany quick cremations 
following on death 'from smallpox. Often the Balinese wait months 
and years before disinterring the bodies to cremate them, waiting -fof 
an auspicious day and a time when they have money to spare. 
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"What a pity we just misled it," said Henri Fast. 

"I'm rather glad," said Luce. 

"Oh, but why? Is it not very interesting?" He turned to Luce in 
surprise. 

"It's very interesting — once.'But although I know a corpse to the 
Bs&inese is only an empty shell, an 'earthly encumbrance' which, until 
it's burnt, merely prevents the §ours liberation, I just don't like to see 
bits of bodies beiijg tossed about by laughing relatives; nor do I much 
care for the stink of putrefaction^" 

"But where is your anthropological curiosity?, How will you under- 
stand the Balinese if you "don't sympathize with what takes place in 
. their minds at such important rites?" This time he turned to me, and 
he was part mocking. c 

"The trouble is that you must stick to your own 'ology'. Bali is 
interesting enough to give a life's work to many anthropologists, 
ethnologists, archaeologists, musicologists and others. So we con- 
centrate on our own chosen field. I could tell you little about crema- 
tions; further, I would admit cremations don't especially interest me. 
But I could tell you quite a lot of the history of the classical Legong in 
the last sixty years, ^nd we have ideas even for creating a new dance. 
And don't forget we have our living to earn, too — looking after 
delightful people like you. " 

"You flatter mt3. But tell me one thing — by studying dancing and 
, music, do you also get to know the people and the way they think?" 

"You do. But J* would say that five years in Bali and a good know- 
ledge of the Balinese language, quite apart from Indonesian, would 
be necessary /to understand much of the Balyicse. I'll tell you this 
' much; the recently arrived .fevancse and Sumatran officials ii> Den- 
pasar often admit tanot bein^^ able to understand tliern." 

"Well, what sort of people do you think they are?" 

"I know one thing. They are the least romantic of peojJe. Like 
peasants all over’^rhe world they are superstitious, full of natural lore, 
necessarily opportunist. In their personal relationships they are direct 
and simple. They ar^ so uninhibited that they must have dfiven 
Majgaret Mead to distraction. Complexes can. only be projected into 
‘tkem, for they own none of themselves. Oh, they can be devastatingly 
natural! But their structure of society, their religion, their ways of 
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.thinking, their rules of conduct — that where the complications 

come in." 

"Please don't dispel my romantic il^sions," said Madame Fast. 
"I do so enjoy them." 

"Good. You keep your illusions, €\en. And Luce and 1 will con- 
tinue to be mad about their music and dancing." 

We took the Fasts up to see the daijdng in Pliatan, of course, and 
he at once offered to put n\e in touch w^ an impresario in Belgium. 

"It would be a tremendous succes^in Brussels," he said. "As for 
Paris, it would go cra^y about it." 

Before going back to Djakarta he told us, "We have to hold a 
regional conference somewhere in Indonesia during July. I arn think- 
ing that Bali might be an ideal place to hold it. Don't be surprised if 
we meet again before too many months have gone by." 

The lights in the compound at Pliatan were dim. On tlie floor of the 
rehearsal verandah sat the Anak Agung, his two right hands, Made 
L^bah and Gusti Kompiang, Sampih and our two selves. The night 
was hot and still, and our cups of thick black coffee which the warong 
just outside the puri gates bought from a plantatipn in the mountain's 
near Bedugul, remained untouched. The three children had long ago 
climbed together onto one thin mattress and were asleep, sprawled 
out over each other. The members of tlie club liad'all carefully laid 
down their hammers on the metallophone keys and wandered back to 
their houses in the dark. The only sign of movemqit in any of the 
houses, where now only coconut-shell lights burned steadily, came 
frcyn the house nearest ys, where a "mother" of the Anak Agung, his 
father's last surviving wife, could be heard yawning. This vast woman, 
we had recently learned, was the real head of^the femily, for she con- 
trotledthe monies of the puri and thereby evg^y adult and child within 
its four walls. What she thought of our work we did not know. We 
could see her as we talked, sitting mountainously her bed, an old 
towel wrapped around her head, and scratching her large, still firm, 
bosom. 

The cement of the ve/'andah flojf was cool, and we were discussing 
what next to add to our programme. We had a Legong that lasted- 
over an hour, with Sampih's Kebiar and the overture. There was the 
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Djknger, which could' g<^;on indefinitely; and there were masked 
dancers whom we Ased to All in sometimes from outlying villages. 
Already we had at our disjlpsal a repertoire almost unique for one 
club, and our friends werecoi^^ious and proud of this. 

"If we were to go abroad, Agung Adji, do you know how long our 
Uegong, with the Kebiar and Djanger and Tabuh Telu would play for?" 

"That is for you to tell us^iwas the comfortable answer. The Bali- 
nesji love talking into the niglV and he was in no hurry. 

"You mean the dances are t\) long?" asked Lebah. 

"Of course they are," growled Sampih, who Jiving in Kaliungu and 
poring over beoks on ballet and the western theatre was already our 
invaluable adviser. 

love to see the Legong play for an hour, Mad6. But abroad 
our whole programme will have to be cut and condensed. So far, we 
have perhaps nearly half a programme. There is still much work to do. " 

**Beh! I thought we were nearly ready." 

"Agung Adji — could we not make some agreement with three or 
four masked dancers from another village and make them honorary 
members of the club? We should find the right people and ask them 
to start rehearsing with us, because masked plays go on for hours and 
hours and I want to have^two stories rehearsed and shortened to about 
twenty or thirty minutes. To make it worth their while, we could 
agree that if and Vhen we go abroad, they would go with us." 

"That would be possible. In the village of Singapadu there are 
such people." 

"And fn Batuan, too, perhaps? I admire Kakul very much." 

I was referring to a famous teacher and dancer, who by day wa^ 
hard-working peasant, each afternoon a fancier of fighting cOcks, 
whose children frOm the ages of seven to fourteen alb* were good 
dancers, and who, himself, jvas able to teach some six sorts of dancing. 

"Pliatan has ^no relations with Batuan. But doubtless John and 
Sampih togethertould influence Kakul. He is your friend and Sampih's 
old Baris teacher." 

"All right, Agung Adji — that means we have Legong, Kfebiar, 
Djanger, and Sampih's Baris dance Jto put in •a masked play. Now Luce 
and I want something new/* 

"Something new? You mean . . .?" 
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''We mean just that. Bali is the only, ftian^ in! the whole of the* par 
East where new dance forms are toeing cVeated. How old is the Kebiar, 
or the Djanger.? Less than twenty-fi* years! Well, we want an 
entirely new dance created for our clul^o take abr-oad.'' 

They considered tliis, open-minded, with none of that scorn or 
conservatism that such a suggestion would have received in other 
eastern lands. Then Lebah, who perjyps had nightmare visions of 
western choreograpliy being forced |^on his gaii¥?lan and dai\cers, 
asked us cautiously, "And who woulclfteach this new dance, Tuan?" 

"Mario." 

They looked happier as they thought diis over. Then the Anak 
Agung sucked his teeth loudly and said, "It might be possibfe. Have . 
yt)U perhaps any ideas about what sort of jiance this should be — or 
did you talk it over with Mario 

"No, weVe said notliing to Mario before asking for your approval. 
But Luce and I Iiad two ideas only. We'd like this tt) be a dance for a 
man and a girl, not another solo dance; we would like a real Balinese 
dance created for, say, Sainpih and little Raka, because so far we've 
seen girls take male roles and men take girls' roles, but never — apart 
from the Djoged — have we seen ^jine dance of th^s sort. And then 
Luce wants to design a truly feminine costpme for the girl dancer — 
for similar reasons — because girls dancing in male Kebiar costume 
we think are ugly and dull. Luce wants a really 'delicate, feminine 
costume. Perhaps it will have just a little Javanese or Serimpi influence • 
in it." 

** Beh!*' Another silence. 

™,Then the Anak Agung looked at the other Balinese, raised his eye- 
brow5, shrugged, and turned to us grinning: "That is settled then.* 
Has Jolin iny more ideas that we could d^scu^?" • 

"Only this, O Limb of God, my deai; Agung Adji — when do we 
board the jeep together and invade Tabanan to carrj^ off Mario?" 

"Most excellent Tuan," he replied, laughing, ‘"who has never 
known patience: shall we say tomorrow morning at precisely ten 
o'clock from Kaliun^u?" 

And so the siege of Mario beggn. 

On our first trip tq Tabanan we found him just leaving the Govern- 
ment office on his bicycle to go on a message. So we were compelled 
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to tell him that we watiteit i^im to create another new dance for us 
under the patronizing; gaze o4thc wiiitc-shirted and smartly trousered 
officials, who found it a ridicitlous thing tliat a foreigner should drive 
all the way over from Denpas^to look for their messenger boy. 

Mario was astonished at our proposal, yet also delighted. Since he 
mitst have leisure to think it all over, and since he had no immediate 
ideas for a new dance, he pJ^yed for time. But this we gave him. 
gladjy, at first, lyerely tellinw)im that w(;. hoped he \^ould make a 
dance with Sampih and Raka ^ it, and one that would contain the 
essentials of “boy meets girl.” He guffawed, spying, “Good, Tuan, 
very good.” 

A week later we drove over again at the time his office closed. Per- 
haps there had been many cockfights, or perhaps no inspiration hiid 
yet come. He was full of excuse.s*, and desperate as we blocked them. 

His wife was sick, he said — truly sick. We replied that we had just 
come from his hcnjse, where indeed his wife had seemed a little pale, 
but we would gladly take her to Denpasar’s Jio.spital or to Dr. 
Suhardi, a Javanese gynaecologist friend of Luce’s family, who w;is 
now practising there, too. Then he changed his ground, whispering 
to us confidentially liiat he must first ask permission of the Raja, who 
was still the nominal head of the civil administration. We said yes, 
this was reasonable, we would gladly go with him and tell the Raja 
why we were asking for him. So Mario, with his back to the wall, said 
that he must stay in Tabanan a while because very soon, it was the 
anniversary of h<s house temple — and furthermore, he added on an 
inspiration, if he left his house, who would feed the fighting cocks.? 

We gave him another four days to think„it over, and when we 
returned next time we drova straight to his house. His wife met 'us, 
laughing. “Mario Itas g 9 ne to a cockfight,” she told us. • 

“Do you know, perhaps, jn which village this fight is.?” 

“I did not ask. There is one almo.st every day.” 

Again we were^iefeated. But the following day we came back in the 
morning and found Mario in the market, drinking coffee. He greeted 
us with pretended contrition. “A ^reat pity that iny foolish wife did 
not know where the cockfight wa^ yesterday.”*' Then seriously: “I 
have not yet asked the permission of the Lord Raja to go to. Pliatan, 
Tuan.” 
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So we invited him to get into the je*. and solemnly and at once- we 
drove up before the Raja's Office,* and after we had apologized for the 
informality of our dresf, the young Rafa received us together and at 
once. He was a -dark-skinned, rounjWkced marf in his thirties, and 
most helpful. 

“So you are starting Mario off again as a teacher," he commented. 
“That is veiy good. He should he te!/hing Kebiar here in Tabanan, 
also." 

And he graciously' gave Mario pc^rmission to absent himself for a 
week or ten days at •a time, provided that a reasonable deputy could 
be found to do his work. 

♦ '‘Easy, easy, Tuan," he told us. "My friends in the office will do* 
tfiat for me." 

So we agreed to wait in Kaliungu till Mario came over, on the 
morning bus, and then to take him by jeep to Pliatan. But next day no 
Mario came. We telephoned the Tabanan office from Denpasar, but 
Ije was not there. Next morning again we telephoned, and from 
another messenger we gathered that Mario's friends were not so 
willing to take over his additional work. 

Then one afternoon I said to Sampih, “Com? Pih. Let's go to 
Tabanan for the last time. Wherever Mario is we will find him and 
bring him back to Pliatan this v^ry day." 

Of course, he was not at home. But his wife told us to ask for him 
at a sort of^ zvarong, or club, where there was a billiard table, near the 
central crossroads of the town; and here we met a*friend^of Mario's 
who thought, though he was not sure, that Mario had left for a cock- 
fight in a certain i^illa’ge some twelve kilometres distant, riding his. 
bicyefe We left in hot pursuit, driving over grasi^ roads through rice 
fields which sloped down to the seashone, ufitil we knew we were on 
the right track because we began to pa«s Balinese figures hurrying 
along, in tlieir hands the coconut-leaf meshed baske^, out of which the 
fighting cocks tails could be seen projecting. Of one such man we 
askqd the -name of the village where the cockfight was being held; he 
directed us but he dared not claim a place in oi!r jeep for fear it should 
alarm his cock. Anothfr^mile, and we could hear the roar of the bettingi 
crowd above the jeep's engine, and then the track, which was 
running through the very rice-fields, became so narrow that it 
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would be impossiblejto'tuni.if we went further, and the last hundreds 
of yards we walked. 

As is the normal custom, tllh fight was taking place under a tempo- 
rary awning made from loos^ laid palm fronds. Around the square 
earth floor were hundreds of peasants — no women at all were visible 
save tliose selling arak or palm toddy at the inevitable warongs—znd 
they were in much the mood W a boxing crowd, the only differences 
being that they diewed betelHlrank arak and squatted or stood in 
densely packed layers, talking a!id shouting loudly. We soon spotted 
Mario, in the very front row, with a^ smile of sa^iisfaction on his face, 
but seeming to* take no active part in the animated discussions sur- 
rounding him. 

The whole of the centre of the floor was filled with sqimtting.men, 
mouths plugged with their chews of tobacco, hoarsely oflfering their 
birds for a fight, holding them up to challenge some onlooker. When 
two men thought^that their birds might be well matched, they would 
squat facing each other in the ring, where they exchanged birds, felt 
them, weighed them, fancying their chances, calculating whether the 
day and the hour and the colour of their opponent's bird was auspicious 
for their own bird ett not. When any two of them had agreed to a 
contest, they would take out a slim wooden case the shape of a slender 
axehead, and from it select a spur, three or four inches long and as 
sharp as a razor, which they then bound firmly to their bird's right 
leg, where its owp natural spur had long been removed. When three 
or four pairs wcr6 thus suited, the next round of fights would begin. 

Seated prominently at one side of the ring was an elderly man, 
wearing a gorgeous new headcloth in honour of , his position as the 
referee. By his side was a belt to sound the rounds, and also a, bowl of 
water, near which was set a half coconut shell into whicfi had been 
bored a tiny hole. A wounded bird would be ‘'counted out" in the 
time that it took tjie coconut shell to sink in the bowl of water. 

The first two owners now squatted in opposing corners, their birds 
held up in one hand above their heads, where their fine points were 
offered for the betters® inspection, .and then bet^; began to be placed 
, uproariously by every man. Two meM would hfakc a bet by one catch- 
ing the other's eye, indicating the bird they each fancied by an out- 
ward thrust of the chin in its direction or by a shout of their bird's 
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colour, then eyebrows were raised in m5tual\a4sfaction and widi a 
firm nod the bet was on. ProfessiAial biters alsJ made their rounds, 
placing or accepting bets at even prices At tyvo-to-three or at two-to^ 
one. Those who yvanted to place th^ bets tried to find takers by 
shouting out the colour of the bird they fancied and by rais'ing a hand 
with their silver coins exposed in them. “Djau! Djau! Djau! Djalf!” 
they would jhriek, this being tjie bt^ing abbreviation for hidjau, 
meaning green. 

When it was judged that most of tie bets had been made, the first 
two men set their birds on the gr.ound, facing each other in the centre 
^ of the ring and only an inch or two apart, wh6re, with serpentine necks 
and bristling combs they measured and lunged at each other, while 
thtiir owners inflamed them further by boupcing them up and down 
within range of their opponents' beaks, then pulling them back again, 
until the birds crowed and were frantic with rage. The two nien re- 
treated again to their corners while the last bets werfi made in a storm 
of noise, and at a signal from the referee, released them to fight. 

The two cocks run at each other, meeting beak to beak in the centre, 
measuring each other up and down, circling, eyeing one another redly, 
snakelike necks dipping and lowering, head and Mech^ feathers angrify 
ruffled, always beak to beak, looking for ap opening. The crowd is 
deathly silent. 

Suddenly one cock leaps up — an immediate, long-?irawn “Ah-h-h!" 
from the crdwd — but he has timed it badly; only a few feathers fly. At 
once his opponent leaps up against him again, and, €s they fall apart, 
the keen spur is drawn in a vicious slash into the breast ofTiis enemy 
near where the wir\g joins the body. As if on a reflex both birds leap 
up a fhird time together, breast to brt«ast, and this time there is a 
great falling of feathers as they tumble ^sunder a^ain. But the green 
bird is now seen crouched to the floor, a 1^11-talc trickle of dark blood 
showing through its bedraggled feathers. It tries innvain to rise to its 
feet again, but its eyes are already filming over and half shut in death. 
The owner of the winning bird, meanwhile, w^alks gingerly after his 
cock who still tries t<j attack the dying bird, and very carefully he slips 
a hand under it and lifts*it cleanly aloft. If a bird is too excited, or its 
owner careless in picking it up, the spur can cut through a man's hand 
to the bone, while a frightened bird flapping desperately into the 
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spectators has beeit Wiown /«o send men to hospital with terrible 
wounds. t . r 

During three bouts the sj^tators urged on their favourites and 
groaned over their losses,* maV’^g the most colossal and exciting din, 
but each time the fighting was over they pulled out their money and 
paid or accepted their debts with poker faces. Then out came the sireh 
pouches and the warongs werW^urroiinded by men slingjpg down tots 
of tte fiery arak, There was a Vld-eyed, rallier alcoholic atmosphere, 
aggressively masculine, and &ie usual musky smell was heavily 
impregnated with tuak and arak^ with betel and cigarettes acrid and 
carnation flavotircd. 

I met Mario and Sampih on the edge of the throng. Mario was 
looking very happy. 

*'Beh\ A pity the Tuan arrived so late. He would have seen my bird 
win.'" He indicated the winner's tail sticking out of the palm-leaf bag 
in which he was ‘already encased again, and to which there was also 
now tied the corpse of his late enem3^ 

think cockfigliting is like a religion to you, Bapa." 

'^Indeed, it is very important, Tuan. Even when I was always 
dancing I had tq^figlit the cocks as well. If I had smelled blood at a 
fight, I would dance better." 

To my relief, Mario made no trojuble about coming with us. He 
told a friend to take his bird home and handed over his bicycle to the 
man as well. I hoped this meant that the new dance was Veady in his 
head. 

Ah hour later we were waiting in Mario's house while he changed 
into a fine dark green sarong, put on a new headclo^h at a jaunty angle, 
slipped on a bright pink shirt which he wore outside the sarong, and 
added a clean toweEtied i<ound his waist. 

“Are you ready, Bapa? Nothing else to bring with you.^" 

“I am ready, "lihe replied. “What more should I need?" And we 
left, Mario shouting out to his wife, asking her to remind his friends 
to take over his work ^ the office on the morrow. 

When more arak li^id been servpd in Kaliungu and the meal was 
being made ready by Rantun, we asked Mafio to tell us more ?ibout 
the dance. What was the story, we wanted to know — and what music 
was he using.? 
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He walked over to one of our me^aflojJhdhes, caUing oveh to 
Sampih, “Learn this tune, Pih. I Vill njed you fo play this at first in 
Pliatan while I am holding the girl." Ajjlk he played out a most simple, 
silly little melody, repetitive and cr/chy. In ten minutes not only 
Sampih but Kusti also could play it. 

“What tune is that, Bapa?” 

“It is noticing, that tune; but ij; is g^d for us to use at first. I must 
teach this Raka her basic movementsjfand steps before, using the,true 
music. This will be a new style to her(” 

“And the story — you say it is^bout two bumblebees.?” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Tuan. It will be a simple story. Raka wijl be the 
girl bumblebee, Sampih the male. It will be enough, don’t you think?” 

* “Perhaps, Bapa. But the details of ijt are npt yet clear?” 

“They are not yet thought out. But it will come; I must see Raka 
dance first. If she is suitable, the story will come of itself. You will 
see, Tuan. Do not trouble yourself.” 

And that is just what did happen. For three days Mario held Raka 
or danced before her until his pink shirt was dark with sweat; and 
when he was tired, Sampih took over. And in those three days several 
very important things developed. First we had die pure joy of watcli- 
ing Mario teach. Mario has probably the mpst superbly mobile actor’s 
face in the world. When he taught it was as if he was giving a per- 
formance, one eye cocked always on his audience. He held Raka in the 
same way fliat Gusti Biang had done. He showed her each movement 
and phrase a score of times, most patiently, watching her try to mirror 
him with eyes as alert as a cat’s, sometimes squatting on the ground 
looking up at her, jheri jumping up to flip some Legong-haunted hand 
into 5 bumblebee position, clicking hiS tongue, sighs of satisfaction 
nicely mixed with anger and feigned o^ real disappointment. But it 
was when he danced in front of her, shewing her precisely what he 
wanted, that I was open-mouthed at Mario’s geni»*s. This tall, noble 
man of fifty odd years became a little girl, every emotion necessary to 
a timid, delicious, bewildered and finally angfy and frightened small 
child passing over hjs face, till thq compound Was filled with villagers, 
who. watched amused; but greatly puzzled, for the quality of Mario’s, 
greatnes.si,was beyond their ken. 

But in Ni Gusti Raka he had found a worthy pupil. She learned with 
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a sj^eed that embarriss^-d fieyeacher’s inventiveness. Her ability to 
copy faithfully the right mojemenfe was matched by an emotional 
echoing of Mario’s superb fa^e in a way that was unbelievable in a 
ten-year-old child, ki the end'i^ario left for Tabai\an again to fetch 
Pan Sukra, his drummer, so that the club could begin learning the true 
mukic. As he left, he praised Raka, but added deprecatingly, “It is 
often like this, Tuan. In Bali t5(;is is Turned" But I believ| that Mario 
was punning away from Raka t^ll he could think out the dance more 
wholly. But our friend the Anak Agung, too, would also not yet admit 
anything unusual in little Raka. Whep we underatood this we became 
careful, for we 'realized that his pride was slightly hurt — the two 
Legongs were of his family and Oka was his very own daughter; aijd 
we were selecting for tlje honour of this new dance a Wesya, 
neighbour, someone from outside his family. So we went gently, since 
we valued both him and the Legongs very higlily, and I explained that 
if we were to go afbroad, it would be necessary for the other girls also 
to learn this role; and that if I had chosen out Raka, I was daring to 
select her from more international standards, whereas I was quite 
prepared to admit that as Legongs, Oka and Anom had no rivals at all. 

Mario was so^ excited, it seemed, that two days later he went 
directly back to Pliatan by bus, taking Pan Sukra with him. He called 
at Kaliungu for the briefest of momerjts, eyes gleaming, "Greetings, 
Tuan. I come for a moment only. Here is my music composer. Pan 
Sukra. We go now to Pliatan. Will the Tuan be coming up‘tonight.^’’ 

"Of course, Bapa. We’ll see you then.’’ And off they hurried, a 
most remarkable phenomenon in Balinese, Mario’s long legs im- 
patient with the small, sturdy figure of Pan Sukra beside him. 

When we arrived about nkie o’clock that night in the village we 
found the gamelan Well into jhe first melody of the new dahee; and it 
was Kebiar music, though n^w, Mario told us, having been composed 
originally by Pan , Sukra for a club in Marga, near Tabanan/ but it had 
never been used. And anyhow, these tunes were arrtinged for a girl 
dancer, while the origiijal ones had been for a man. 

It took about three w eeks for thejthirty minutes of music to be per- 
fectly mastered by Pliatan, and at thoiend of that time Pan Sukra went 
home to his village. Then the Anak Agung, Made Lebah and Gusti 
Kompiang grinned freely. “Now it is our turn,’’ they said. 
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‘‘What do you mean?"' we asked. 

"Aggh! This is crude music. iSfow i I is a m^ter of tabuh— style. 
You will see. It must be rearranged and|)olished by the club.” 

And during the next couple of mo^As Mario \vould keep coming 
Up to the pun for a day or two at a time, but never stopping longer 
than three days because he could not bear to be away from his fighting 
cocks for Jitijne longer than thati Anc^uce and I camped in Pliatan, 
daily eating our food th(?re, which Ffentun wrapped for us in little 
banana-leaf bundles, so that we had {lo need to bother the generous 
hospitality of the Anak Agung. . 

And we saw the story of the dance unfold, as Marfo had told us it 
w»uld, creating itself bit by bit, with ideas thrown in from us all. We 
saw Raka as the little bumblebee siyining.herself in a flower-filled 
garden, in moods of surprise, delight and fear; we saw the gaudy male 
bumblebee enter, and Sampih could pick up Mario's ideas with the 
speed with which a western ballet dancer follows an enchatnement in 
class; we saw him spy the delectable little bee, zoom towards her, 
court her, frighten lier by his advances till she fled from him. Then 
Sampih danced alone in baffled fury as the Kebiar music raged around 
him, and in the last rollicking melody he dancid % Kebiar of sheer 
frustration around the whole gamelan, flinting desperately with its 
members. This was a development out of Mario's original Kebiar, 
and he called it now in full: Turnulilingan Mengisap Sari — the Bumble- 
bee Sips Hone\^ 

Luce was meanwhile busy with the costumes. Sa!!npih's^was tp be 
that of a normal Kebiar dancer, but in the boldest gold and purple ’bee- 
like stripes, 'Rdkvi 8.kaih was to be long and trailing, and of gold and 
green*cloth and very feminine; her body Vas to be encased in glittering 
purple, and at her hips were to be twck ontjerSy streamers of apple- 
green chiffon which flowed as she danced like transparent wings; on 
her head was to be perched a crown of golden flf)wers, with gold 
antennae quivering. All our Pliatan family were engrossed in this 
dancp, for it was a new thing and it was ours. % 

This was when w« first began to know the characters of the three 
little, girls, and we eVen made serious and round-about enquiries of • 
Raka's family, for we let the Anak Agung know that we found her a 
most attractive ajcid perfect child, and had there been any chance of 
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adapting her as ourli, Are world have loved legally to have taken her. 
But her family were living alW proud of her, and she was inseparable 
from her friends Oka and .An^. 

As we s^t long hours v^rithVie children, we began to hear some of 
the secrets of the/)m. They told us, for instance, that Djero Wanita, 
the young wife of Dewa Gde Putu, had fear arid respect for rats — 
which many Balinese designl^^te with the superstitious ,^^itle of Djero 
Ket^it — ‘Tourth'Born of Unkriown Caste/’' Each day Djero Wanita 
would feed them with her owrf hands in the neat bale of the Dewa. 
Then, when we asked Oka how it was they all h*ad lice in their hair, so 
that, ii;i commOn with all Balinese children, they were for ever de-, 
lousing one another, they answered, Beh! We don't like lice! But 
just try to persuade everybody else in the puri the same thing, and 
then ask Agung Adji's permission to bum all our bedding!" 

Dewa Gde Putu told us amusing tales about his brother. 

**Adoh\ But rny brother is hopeless with money," he once said. 
**Tjoba! He never gives money away to anybody — as if he were a 
miser, hating to give it even to his wives. Yet he can't keep it — always 
it vanishes ! If he has any cash, all l^epuri knows it will be in the pocket 
of his shirt hanging*up in his room. So the mother of Bawa, maybe, 
needs money and takes a few rupiahs. My brother does not notice. 
Then comes the mother of Oka — ^periiaps one of her children needs a 
new anklet, so she, too, takes some money. It is like a banky that 
pocket! Then the, mother of little Bangli, the son who is*the apple of 
his father's eye,^^only two years old, goes in her turn to the shirt 
pocket and it is empty. So she asks my brother for money. Give me 
my shirt, he replies, gruffly. There is nothing there, shouts the mother 
of Bangli, and so once again have a KRISIS in the puri. 

"Oh, we- are a funny femiJy. Alwa3^s it happens like this; and never 
does my brother act differently. At first he suspects everybody in the 
compound. Then', if he suspects one person, **Itu bangsdi!"* he will 
mutter — "That louse!" But never does it dawn on him that the 
culprits are his own family and that he himself leaves them no other 
method of finding mo/iey. Yet at other times I think this is a clever 
trick of my brother — that he deliberately puts there the money he 
doesn't mind losing." 

It was June and the dance was almost ready when we had a letter 
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from Henri Fast telling us that the U.|f. toafi^ence was indeed^to 
take place in Denpasar, beginning^t the -end of JiJy. Furthermore, he, 
as the host to the conference, wanted jo know whether the Pliatan 
club, at a not too exorbitant price, coi Jd put on ^ Balinese feast and 
dance performance in the Anak Agung's puri for the hundred and 
twenty delegates. Th^ arrangements of it he would gladly leave to fts. 

• That evening the club and the Anak^Agung agreed that this would 
be a fine occasion on whicji first to present the new bumblebee dance. 
So that night there was no rehearsal, but instead Kuwus, a butcher in 
the club, and Bregeg,^ pig dealer, and the Anak Agung and his wives, 
worked out the cost of the necessary roast sucking pigs, the smoked 
ducks, the chickens, the goat for the Moslems, the lawar, the sate, the 
frwits, the traditional Balinese decorations, the oil for scores and scores 
of lamps, the hiring of chairs for the guests and glasses and plates and 
spoons to feed them, and lastly, the fee for the dancers. Next morning 
I wrote off to Fast, and we soon came to a satisfactory agreement. 

Tlien, by some misfortune, but largely, perhaps, because the 
Foreign Ministry in Djakarta was in part responsible for the con- 
ference, I found myself elected on to a committee in Denpasar as the 
man to plan four da3^s of entertainment for th% conference. Here* I 
became surrounded at once by parochial jealousies. 

It was now that we met the ^teacher, Nyoman Kaler, for the first 
time. An old, old rival of Lotring's, we had more admiration for the 
latter, but liad kept outside their two factions in Denpasar, which had 
existed even in Colin McPhee's time. Both of tfigm had been the 
pupils of our aged neighbour in Kaliungu, Ida Bagus Boda, with 
whom we preferred to cjiat. 

But* Kaler now * started coming to •our house in the evenings 
just after ^ark, entering always by the b^ck gate. Avaunt man 
in his* fifties, protuberant-eyed and of a^cold personality, he drank 
arak with# us and seemed friendly enougli. He ^pame to discuss 
“basic fundamentals" with us, he said mysteriously, in a deep, 
staccato voice; but he ended by inviting us to eat at his house where 
there? might also be some dancing. So we went and ate a spitted 
sucking pig with him* and saw th§ 'dancers and orchestra of Pemogan, 
which was his real objective, and in that the dancers had newly 
commenced their dancing, we could only offer this club's orchestra 
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the opportunity to [^lay in l^e Bali Hotel on the conference's open-» 
ing night. 

The chief Indonesian organizer of the whole project, one Sumarno, 
stayed at our guest house wfth his pretty wife all through the week 
and no unsurmoun table difficulties arose. The conference was as tire- 
sotne as all such conferences, and Sampih had -just got his driving 
licence and was invaluable in^t^ie help he gave Luce and myself in this 
wo]fk. 

The U.N. delegates saw the Monkey Dance in Bonah village, and 
had lunch with Lemayeur and Polok on the beach, where Polok forgot 
herself far enough to attempt to dance some fragments of Legong; and 
on the final evening of the conference the Masked Play went oi\to 
uncontrollable lengths in the Bali Hotel hall, till in the end the show 
was for the Balinese of Denpasar only, while the unfortunate delegates 
were trying vainly to sleep. 

On the evening of the feast in Pliatan the whole p«ri compound was 
lit by hundreds of tiny oil lights, and in the inner court long tables 
covered with coconut-leaf mats and heavy with bright flowers were 
ready to receive the guests. No police came over from Gianjar to help 
Us (another little local political matter of '"face"), so that most of the 
delegates had to get out pf their cars in an appalling traffic-block and 
walk from afar into the puri, where they at once could help themselves 
to mountains of 'the best Balinese food, served in buffet fashion and 
presided over by Luce. The club and the rest of us were ail waiters for 
the night, and zve were defeated only by the Indian delegate, Sir 
Mirza IsVnail, whose strict diet, alas, permitted him to eat only a 
banana or two. 

That night Mario himself played the terompong and sparred for a 
moment wj,th Sampih in a ‘‘Cockfight Kebiar"; and as Mario walked 
off the dancing floor, the jjnusic of his Tumulilingan began, and for 
the very first tin^e the dance of the two bumblebees was performed in 
public. After the Tumulilingan we gave the Legong. And packed 
together uncomfortably though they were in the narrow confines of 
the puri entrance, mowt of the foreign delegates were entranced. The 
senior official of the Foreign Ministry sett good-naturedly on the 
matting floor behind the drummers; and the tired lady who was private 
secretary to the Indonesian Prime Minister, dozed throughout. 
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It was a warmly, wonderfully chaotit evenirfg. And when, hours 
and hours later, it seemed, the la%t car Had born^ away the last mem- 
bers of the seventeen-nationality audic^nce, we could all of us at last 
sit down and eat, too. 

But the evening was little Raka's. This child, who*had danced 
perfectly her bumblebee dance for half an hour, followed by •her 
•exacting and longer role in the Legopg, was still running around as 
lively as a cricket at one o'clock in the morning; and though we tried 
to make her eat with us, it was she and the other children who 
pranced happily aroqpd with plates of food and glasses of arak, very 
proud and full of laughter, waiting on tlieir elders. 
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Of , Guests and Guest-Houses 

* 

I t so happened that Luce’s birthday fell on the day of Tumpak 
Wayang, the day when all the music and dance clubs of Bali make 
offerings to Dewa Pergina, God of the Dance; and in that we were 
members of the club, we celebrated this day with them. 

Under the great lichee trees at the entrance to the puri a bamboo 
altar was raised, and onto it each instrument of the gamelan was lifted 
and arranged, while the families of all the club members brought trays 
laden with the usual offerings of flowers and fruits and foods, piled in 
bright pyramids, and these were offered to the gamelan and placed 
beside and between the instruments on the altar. 

Then we all sat on the floor of the rehearsal verandah together, 
while a peTnangku’Y>nest blessed the occasion, lighting his incense and 
tolling his small, long-handled bell of brass to call the gorl to partake 
of the offerings. And when his prayers had been said and the formulae 
and .sacred mantras had been intoned, he rose and with a leaf flicked 
over us all the tirta, holy water, which the Balinese received eagerly in 
cupped hands, clamouring fon more, raising it to their lips or anoint- 
ing their own faces.’ 

Earlier in the morning the three Legongs had walked up the shady 
road to the temple of Gunung Sari, which had an especial .affinity for 
dancers, and there the same priest had drawn magical patterns and 
designs on their foreheads, their closed eyes and all their limbs, so 
that the God might thereby make these his servants attractive and 
beautiful in the eyes of their beholders. 

'There were, in fact, many customs connected with the game.lan 
itself, and we had learned, for instance, never to step over an 
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instrument but always to walk around it;*aAd when we had asked the 
Anak Agung the meaning of this»he told us thaf it was a matter of 
respect — a gamelan had a soul, not a human soul, but a power of its 
own that enabled the players to draw fine miisic frpm it. And, said he, 
it thus came about that a club which respected its gamelan would more 
easily prosper, for ia truth it was paying respect to its own standards. 
A club which treated its gamelan as lif^ess blocks of wood and metal, 
would damage its own artistic spirit. In Pliatan jJie discipline in 
connection witli the gamelan had always been great, and this in part 
explained why they hjd been able to enjoy so fine a name for such a 
long time. 

This seemed essentially healthy to us, and we tried never to break 
any of the customs which our friends found to be right. On this present 
day we merely pledged ourselves to flo all we could to see that the 
next Tumpak Wayang be celebrated abroad. 

During our work in the last few months, though, we had again been 
forced to recognize that we were still living in a period of tumult. 
Hitlierto, incidents which disfigured the peace of Bali had been purely 
internal, affecting only the Balinese. But we few foreign residents 
were now dismayed to hear that the seventy-year-old Lemayeur had 
been seriously wounded by a gang of men who attaclied his house by 
night, while soon afterwards, only a thousand yards from his house, 
two Dutchmen had been brutally ’murdered. 

The Koopmans, as their name implied, were merchants. He was a 
retired civil servant of stubborn, hard-headed character, but a man 
straightforward to deal with. With his shrewd wife he livfed by .the 
edge of the sea near Sgnur, and the two of them together ran the 
Sindhu Art Gallery,’ which held by far the best collection of carvings 
and paintings on the island. 

One night Koopman and his wife wep playing cards with the 
manager of the local Dutch bank and a Eurasian friend. With no 
warning, a group of masked men sprang out of the night into the 
house, firing a sten-gun as they rushed in. Koopman aftd the bank 
manager were instantly killed, but Mrs. Koopman and the Eurasian 
threw themselves to ’the* floor, >v&ere at first they shammed dead. 
Wh,eri the criminals began to ransack the house, they were able to 
escape into the garden and run away. Since Koopman was no fool, he 
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kept 410 money in his isolated iiome, and the bank manager happened 
purely by chance to there. A generally accepted theory of the mur- 
der thus arose which alleged that the premature firing of the gun was 
probably due to ine^cperience, nerves or hysteria. There were no 
profits from the two crimes. 

Now these wanton murders caused a great dismay among the 
white population of Bali. Lem^yeur and Koopman could hardly be 
considered person^ of any political consequence, and thdSe incidents 
looked like cases of pure robbery witli violence against foreigners. 
So, we all began to wonder who could count themselves safe — for 
who, in those days of racial sentiment and personal revenge so often 
misleadingly obscured by political camouflage, could guarantee not 
to offend some village cut-throat who might thereupon gather a gang 
together to revenge themselves *bn an alien "imperialist''.'^ I looked 
around our compound, defended by mud walls and gates of bamboo 
wattle. I scratched my head as I walked through our houses, more than 
half of which were quite open verandahs and whose only half-walls 
were of woven bamboo which reached eight feet above the floor and 
thus not halfway up to the roof. My pistol I had been forced to sur- 
render to Islam Salim«iwhen its licence date had expired, and we now 
had no weapon of any sort. All I could do was collect some Chinese 
firecrackers, tie them on a long string around our bathroom, place 
some matches ready nearby, and had* any marauders come I would 
«have tried a loud but harmless bluff' on them by setting of magazine 
of firecrackers. 

So once sfgain I was sleeping, as I had done for weary months at the 
end of 1950, uneasily and with eyes alert. Rarely did I drop off' before 
two in the morning. We suffered, however, nothing more annoying 
than occasional sneak thi,eves, who would creep into our houses at 
night, barefoot and silent, ^o steal cups and saucers, or shoes or 
clothes or even a l\urning lamp; and on one occasion they fisljed with a 
long pole through the open window of the room we had built for 
Sampih and Rusti, thus^ robbing two Balinese of their best kains and 
shirts. It was not worth* while bothering to report such luckily minor 
occurrences to overburdened police hqadquartersv. ‘ 

In this somewhat anxious period, Luce, who was far more intrepid 
than I, became ill. For some time her fingers had been irritated by 
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outbreaks of blisters, which came in patches, ‘and now, to our distress, 
her hands swelled and the tips ofher fingers right up to her wrists 
became entirely covered in odourless yet water-filled blisters, which 
soon quite crippled her. The local doctors diagnosed it as heat rash, 
as an allergy or as a sort of eczema. They were quite certain that there 
was no drug known that would cure it, but they all said she must go 
to a cooler climate if she wanted to recover. 

Since the poor girl was ,quite unable to look after,herself, and was 
de.sperate and furiously frustrated at her own helplessness, she agreed 
at length to go into thp mountains and stay with our friend, Cajjtain 
McConnell, a retired Naval officer of the old school *vho had lived 
^ome eighteen years in Bali, and whose house commanded the 
crtfst of a hill overlooking the blue lake of^Bedugul. Tliis was fifty 
kilometres to the north of Denpasar* on the dusty road to Singa- 
radja. 

McConnell was our orchid adviser and a great hofticulturalist. He 
lived on local pork and tinned foods in a house of wood that was really 
a conservatory and laid only a very secondary emphasis on any 
human, habitable purpose, and in his amazing garden I had seen 
sweet peas in bloom, also lilies of the valley, anc^ once, even, an 
astonished tropic daffodil! But it was when it came to orchids, which 
he himself imported from every ^corner of the globe, that the captain 
was a master. His enthusiasm he shared with our bCSt English pupil, 
Chan Ling Siong, who owned the Wisnu Store in Denpasar and was 
building an orchid house on its roof. 

Whenever our orchids looked stagnant, we would take tlftem up to 
Bedugul for treatment;, for the captain had his own theory about 
orchids»in his mountain climate. 

“It's the*lake,'’ he would say. “The lake and the morijing mists. 
In the mornings the mists rise off the laj^e and simply Jltng all the 
moisture and foods which orcliids need from the air, straight into my 
house. You can’t go wrong up here.” And lie would smile down from 
his six feet two and jerk out his jaunty white beajd at you. * 

So We had always brought our plants up to him for rejuvenation, 
and after barren montlis»of sulking and producing leaves only in 
Denpasar, with only a week or so to imbibe the lake’s magical atmos- 
phere, out would shoot the flower stalks again. The orchid bond had 
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ledus to become much attached to this robust, middle-aged gentleman, 
who lived fpr the most part in his gafden and dressing gown. 

I, therefore, now drove up t^o Bedugul to see McConnell to ask him 
whether he would try the magic of his weather on Luce. And charac- 
teristically he offered her a rftom for as long as she needed, and I 
urgtd that Rantun accompany her, both for Luce's comfort and in 
order to cast her influence a Kttle over his kitchen. In a depressedly • 
silept jeep on the following day, armed with net gloves and boracic 
powder and food and magazines, Sampih and I took the two exiles up 
into the mountains, hoping that the fifteen degrees difference in 
temperature — seventy-five instead of ninety — would manage quickly 
to dry up her painful and maddening wounds. 

Soon after Luce had gone to Bedugul and while I was trying to exist 
on the cooking of Agung, Sampih and Kusti, which was amusing in 
the cooking but n?)t so funny to eat, the brigantine Yankee sailed into 
the harbour of Benoa, eight miles south of Denpasar. To Irving 
Johnson, her skipper, we had not only an introduction from Daan 
Hubrecht, but there was now living in the old guest house of Walter 
Spies, in Ubud, ^ retired New Zealand doctor, Ted Lucas, who had 
sailed around the world oij the Yankee's last cruise as the ship's doctor. 
He was now living in Bali as a result, of having fallen in love with it 
on that first visit. " 

When I had walked over the shingly paths of the hotel <.o greet the 
skipper in person^ I found a thin-faced man, very tanned by the sun 
and with a chest on him like a gorilla, who introduced me to his crew, 
and in particular to Jim Ford, a man who had lectured on the fine arts 
at Princeton. Jim was a man in his middle thirties, round facedy with 
small features, a cofnpact body, brown eyes and hair whidi he wore 
in a ‘*crew cut". He was as^alert as a sparrow. He also seemed to be 
rich, for within hulf an hour of conversing with him, he asked me to 
help arrange a full programme of music and dancing for the Yankee 
crew, and anything which cost money that the others did wish to share 
in, he would himself gladly underwrite. This seemed a heaven-sent 
opportunity for testing out our icfeas on a good cross-section of 
American opinion, and so the next day, as a start, we drove Jim and 
two of his friends up to the colour-splashed mountain garden of 
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McConnell to meet both McConnell and Luca There, so fast had*.the 
cooler weather helped Luce's hands and feet, and so stimulating did 
we both find Jim, that within another .^ew .days Luce was home and 
looking after herself more easily, while Jim^d his friends, were in our 
guest house. Rantun, in her own kitchen once more, was cooking in 
such quantities as she had never cooked before. I made one sad fhis- 
take, however. I underestimated Jiib's capacity, and with rash 
generosity told him that the household provided free ofak and brtim — 
for of the former a toughened Balinese toper could drink but half a 
bottle a day, and I tlM)ught that; a few noggins of its vitriolic quality 
would suffice for our guests. Jim was able, however, ^to consyme and 
control with complete sangfroid two whole bottles each day, thereby 
earning the everlasting admiration of Sanipih and all Balinese who 
were aware of this feat. 

Perhaps no foreigner has stayed in Bali for four weeks who got 
more enjoyment out of it than Jim Ford. Each single thing he saw 
interested him. First he wanted to know: “Why is each house and 
village surrounded by mud walls.? Why these narrow gateways.? Are 
all the villages like this — are they all afraid of something?" 

“They say it's to keep out the evil spirits," tve replied, “who can 
move only in straight lines and can't climb over walls or through shut 
gates. But it's also perhaps a safety measure left over from the days of 
absolute feudalism when the Rajas were always fitting one another 
and looking*for soldiers from among the people. Tjiere's certainly not 
a village in Bali without its walls." 

Then we drove him up to Batuan, to see a Balinese village from the 
inside. The jeep .^jpraped along narrow lanes, its roof grazing the 
thatch on the mud walls, till we pulldd up among the pi-dogs and* 
children outside the house of Kakul, tfie dancer and teacher. We 
showed Jim that there was far more to village than the strip of it 
seen bordering a main road, for here we had travelled half a mile 
down lanes and paths under the shade of mango and breadfruit trees, 
beneath r^re durians and the inevitable coconut»palms, passing patches 
of banana trees and yegetables, aU of which v^ere quite out of sight 
of th.e main road. 

Kakul sent one of his sons up a palm to cut us down a green coconut 
so that we might drink its milk, and we watched him hurriedly hang- 
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ing out to dry the tattered costume that he wore for the Masked 
Dance. He kept shd'uting over to us, apologizing for not sitting with 
us immediately: 

''A moment, Tuan — a small moment. Last night I was dancing 
again in Klungkung. Dawan my daughter is still there.'' 

'‘And I told Jim that for some quite original reason Kakul was 
teaching his children to dance ‘the Baris with squinting qves. 

VBut what a life!" said Jim. ‘‘These people have got the answer to it 
all. For food they have pigs and chickens and these wonderful white- 
bottomed cattle who look as if they had all sat down in pools of cream; 
fruits and vegetables grow in every village; salt they get from the 
nearby sea; and there's running water, coconut milk and aral^ to 
drink." 

‘‘But that's not all," I added. ‘‘They spin, weave and design their 
own cloth to make their kains and sarongs. They have great sport 
with fighting cocks and crickets; they gamble niglitly with cards and 
dice; their religion is one that happily embraces their every thought 
and action, and only economics prevents a man from having any 
number of wives he desires." 

‘‘I don't knov^ hbw good this life is for the women, but it sounds 
just the stuff'for the men. I think I'll build me a house here, too." 

In Kaliungu he struck up immediate friendships with Sampih and 
Kusti; and in the guest house the three of them were waited on as if it 
were all a game tjy Kusti and his young brotlier, Tompelt'who had just 
joined our household and was now going to school in Denpasar with 
his* slightly patronising brother. Toinpel had a mole on his upper lip 
and had been nicknamed by Theo Meier “Hit5a"., 

One afternoon after comihg back from school Kusti came into the 
front house, where Luce and I were talking about our difficulties with 
Jim, telling him how the oost of the transportation seemed an almost 
insuperable obstacle to our ever getting to Europe oi^ the States. 
Kusti stood scratching his head with embarrassment, half grinning, 
half ashamed. We o^Duld hear the infectious chortling of Rantun's 
laugh in the kitchen,' and could see Ketut and .Sugandi, her children, 
peeping around the kitchen door, looking up the passageway into our 
living room. 

‘‘Well, Wayan, what is it.?" 
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'"It's like thi^; Tuan. Perhaps it sounds very strange, Tuan, “but I 
want to change my name again. 

"But you changed it only a few mpntl)js ago! What's wrong with 
Kusti as a name.?/' 

"It is a good name, Tuan — but I think the name Wayan Pudja would 
be even better. Don't be angry, Tuan, but I ask to be known as Wayan 
Pudja. And^next term in school! shaif change to Wayan Pudja, also." 

Just as I was slowly agreeing to this, inystifiedT, and unable lo find 
out why Wayan really wanted to change his name again, Rantun 
came in from the kkchen, her.eyes tearful with laughter, holding an 
old knife in her hand. She wiped her nose on her sleeve and blurted 
out, "Would the Tuan like to know why Wayan is changing his name 
once more.?" Here fresh guffaws sljook her, and then, as the spasms 
came under control: "It is the children at school, Tuan. At first Wayan 
was very proud of his new name, Kusti. He even preferred to be called 
Kusti rather than just plain Wayan. And tlien one of the boys found 
^out that if they called ‘Kus-ti! Kus-ti! Kus-ti! Kus-ti!' very quickly, 
Tuan, just like that, it sounded as if they were calling 'Ti-kus! Ti--kus! 
Ti-kus! Ti-kusV So they started to call him Wayan Tikus, and tikus, 
as the Tuan knows, means 'rat'. Now, Tuan* it«seems that Wayan 
does not like to be kjiown as the First-Bor» Rat!" 

And here Rantun ran back*jnto the kitchen again, where, judging 
from the noise, we imagined her rolling about the floor in her mirth. 
Wayan, however, during this recital, grinned at i^s with extraordinary 
good nature, saying hopefully at the last, "Is it gof)d, Tuan — you will 
call me Wayan Pudja now.?" 

"It is better so, Wkyan Pudja," I replied gravely. 

When we interpreted this for Jinf he was full of admiration for 
Wayan. *"What a kid!” he kept exclainiiflg, ‘'God! w^iat a life you 
lead here." 

"He iS .a delightful child, Jim. But heaven knoWs how long it will 
last. I'll let you into a secret." I broke off and shouted something to 
Wayan. ."I've asked him to bring us his school drawing book." 

. Wayan brought^the blue exercise book an3 handed it me in silence, 
and as we turned th^pages he Aood on one leg, nervously, sometimejs 
stooping with broad grin to explain what some drawing was meant to 
be. 
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*/And what are these?'' \ asked him. 

Wayan continued#*to grin, but clearly he was ashamed, for he had 
forgotten about these drawir^gs and had not known that I had come 
across then? some weeks ago after helping him on^ evening with his 
homework. I handed the book back to the child, and turning to Jim, 
saib, "That's what I meant by saying I don't know how long kids such 
as these will remain delightful^ — from our point of view,. I'll tell you' 
what those drawings meant. Those were figures of bandits, or robbers, 
which are only too frequent in Bali these days. They always wear 
black masks and carry pistols. So far,, perhaps, s/p good. Many children 
at home go to the movieiS and draw just the same things. But on each 
page you saw the word *Merdeka!* written? That is the modem 
Indonesian slogan meaning 'Freedom!' And this all means, 1 1m 
afraid, that at the age of eleven Balinese children are being taught to 
confuse banditry with patriotism by their schoolteachers who are 
indoctrinated from Java. Wayan's teacher, incidentally, is a young 
woman." 

"You mean you think that I had better postpone building my house 
liere after all?" said Jim, and shouted for more arak. Then, returning 
to where our convei*sation had been interrupted by Kusti, he asked, 
"This transportation for, your group — what do you reckon it would 
cost?" 

"Well, Jim, the group will have to go by air, because if we tried to 
arrange a tour by fhip it would add two or three months fo the length 
of our stay abroad, and I'm not at all sure how long the Balinese will 
want to stay outside Bali once the novelty wears off. I've warned them 
it'll be hard work, but I realize they can't be es^pected to visualize 
what they'll be in for. I've talculated we can get forty people, the 
gamelan and costurnes complete, in one Skymaster. We'd have to have 
the round trip money in our pockets before we could get American 
visas, and that wftuld come to about half a million rupiahs,. dr $ 45 , 000 . 
To us this sounds astronomical." 

"And nobody will take that risk? Who have you actually got work- 
ing for you in the States?" 

I told him that so far no Amerfean or European impresario had 
volunteered to risk so much money on an unknown, unseen company. 

"But the most irritating thing is this. Some months ago when we 
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were flat broke, I had to sell our camera — that was at a time when 
Luce once had to borrow back from Rantun twenty rupiahs of the wages 
we had paid her! And now we simply ^can't afford to make publicity 
photographs. Two Danes, the Nielsens, «iade »us som^, and Dick 
Tregaskis, the Guadalcanal man, who came here with a cameraman in 
tow, had our group filmed when collecting colour material for a mbvie 
called Fair Wind to Java^ and he, sent some prints, too. But they've 
all been used. However, 'Holly wood is still one hope., Tregaskis said 
there was a faint chance that a theatrical tour might be combined with 
being used in his fil?j#, and a friend of ours called Mai Sibley, who 
works in Bel Air, wrote and told us that Bring Croshty and Bpb Hope 
ar-e about to make another ‘'Road" film, this time called Road to Bali, 
]^al thought we might get a Dj anger sequence in that. But nothing has 
matured so far and we just have to face it — we're too risky an invest- 
ment to be brought to America or Europe before we're tried out." 

"So what now — you're not going to give up.^^" 

"I shan't give up. For some inscrutable reason, partly personal 
desire, partly a balletomane's wish to show our Legong to people like 
Margot Fonteyn and Markova, partly a belief that such a group as 
ours would make a powerful, because nonpolitifcal^link between east 
and west, this thing has become what \iOu might call "my life's 
ambition". Does that sound ^ja little crazy.? Well, anyhow. I've 
recently had another idea. A little while ago there was a charming 
young Dutchman here wTio was as mad about Balipese painting as we 
are about the dancing. His name was Ben Joppe, end his firm were 
transferring him to Kuala Lumpur, in Malaya, where he knew nobody. 
So I gave him an introduction to my old friend, Noel Ross, who is the 
British Adviser in Selangor State anfl very keen on Balinese and’ 
Indonesian art. These two now want me^to bring 'the group to Malaya. 
If they can arrange it, they want me to fly over to Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur t6. settle the details, and from Kuala Lumj/ir I'd continue on 
up to Bangkok and Hongkong to see what could be done there. Then, 
if we could bring off a tour of southeast Asia, maybe somewhere along 
the line a confidant qf a big impresario could se'e us and recommend us, 
and pff we'd go to Europe or Anjferica." 

•"Ye gods, what a complicated affair! But that does sound a bit more 
practical." 
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/"Oh, comparatively speaking it would be easy. We'd have to be 
prepared only to corer our expenses, of course, but we'd get experience 
and lots of publicity, with pl^otographs that we could use for impress- 
ing managers in the western world." 

"Is there anything I can possibly do to help?" 

*"Yes, Jim. Just pat me on the shoulder occasionally when you see 
my eye looking wild and tdl me I'm sane. Sometimes I can see 
nothing but troubles ahead. I need a little encouragement." 

The Yankee crew travelled all over Bali, spending a day or two with 
Theo Meier at Iseh and seeing festivals and u?usic all over the island, 
but it, was the Temple Festival in Pliatan and the Barong Play at 
Intaran, near Sanur, that most pleased Jim. One of his friends, on the 
other hand, was most delighted with a mask that he bought in iClas 
from Ida Bagus Ketut, and which he wore all the way down to Den- 
pasar, sitting in the front of the jeep with me, leering out at the 
villagers we passed. This mask was of a hirsute, protruding-lipped 
being, clearly but recently emerged from the jungle and very hideous. 
Though children were quick to recognize that this was a foreigner 
playing with a mask, and jeered and shouted with raised arms as we 
went by, and ttiQugh sometimes a villager whom we passed too closely 
might jump into the ditch in astonishment, there was a large per- 
centage of Balinese who looked straight at the mask and remarked it 
with perfect indifference, doubtless thinking to themselves that this 
was just another of those hideous Europeans to whom tliey still could 
not get really accustomed. It was the least flattering reaction to the 
white people that I ever witnessed. 

The Temple Festival in Pliatan we first* wa,tched sitting on the 
grassy bank of the gorge kbove Tjampuang, near Ubud, together 
with the former doctop'of ^Jie Yankee^ Ted Lucas, for the whole pro- 
cession would come to thi» place where the two rivers met, and here 
the Gods would be given their ceremonial bathing. The Vock-bedded 
river streamed but a hundred feet below us, and immediately opposite 
was the fragile, swinging bridge of bamboo which joined the path and 
road to Tjampuang Temple on the gorge's farther cliff 

At last wc could hear the sound^of musit from afar, and very soon 
we saw the head of the mile-long procession appearing round the bend 
of the road. First came four men carrying great ceremonial spears with 
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splendid red tassels, and immediately behind them in single file a*long 
line of the prettiest young girls, all dressed in }iellow-an4-green cloth 
of gold, their faces painted white and tl^eir heads garlanded with sweet- 
smelling flowers., white, golden-yellow and scarlet. The first child 
was perhaps five years old, and the tallest were the most beautiful 
virgins of the village. Somewhere about the middle of the line Vere 
our three Legongs, who lookeddike omeralds thrown on to a sleeve of 
warm brown velvet. Th(?n came a company of young nien, also diy^ssed 
in brilliant colours, and behind them the Pliatan gamelan, banging 
away with all their^iight to, give the greatest happiness to their 
temple's Gods. The metallophones wer^ slung oft bamboo poles, 
carried by other men, but all the heavier instruments had been left at 
liome. The players strolled behind their bearers, playing with as great 
ease and verve as if they'd been seated on the verandah floor. Lebah 
and Kompiang had their drums slung round their waists, but the Anak 
Agung, in a gorgeous new kain woven by his sister, padded along 
barefoot, not feeling it necessary for himself to play in this greatly 
lightened and simplified version of the orchestra. 

Next to the gamelan, borne shoulder high, came the first shrine, 
shaped like a throne but in miniature, and hcre^th^ deity sat invisible, 
enjoying with his people the festivities giyen that day in his honour. 
Glittering gold and white umbjrellas on long poles shaded the various 
shrines and the Gods enthroned upon them, and men ran beside them 
with streaftiing white banners and more red and gilt spears as a guard* 
of honour. And behind them came, spread out f»r almost a mile, a 
phalanx of villagers, cheerfully dressed, flowers in theif hair,* small 
children marching along with their mothers, the whole community 
joinlhg together to give pleasure to tlifeir Gods. Almost at the back of 
the procession came the angklung orchestra from*the bandjary or village 
district, of Made Lebah, and fhis foui^toned ganjelan had a higher • 
pitched, .finging quality, and its weary bearers wipfed themselves con- 
stantly with their towels, for they were horribly hot. 

And after we had seen the procession bre^ off and ciescend to the 
holy place at the rivers' jiinctiow, we drove T^ack into Pliatan to ob- 
serve in the flower- and matting-strewn courtyard of the temple itself 
the immense variety of the offerings that had been placed there on 
bamboo altars early that same morning. Everywhere there hung in 
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the atmosphere the perfume of the acrid-sweet tjampak, mixed with 
the heavy §weetness<,of the frangipani and sundat flowers. Coconut oil 
was wafted to us from all sid^s — from the hair of the people, from the 
cooking in the warongs. From the altars and offerings arose the musky 
smell of burning incense, the reek of pork fat and fried chicken; and a 
tinge of sour sweat and clove-tinted cigarettes still hung in the humid 
air. As for the offerings, these varied from humble wooden platters on- 
whii^h were placed cones of glutinous rice; some crisp rice cakes, a 
splash of fruits and a lacy pattern cut from young palm leaf for pure 
decoration; up to tall, elegant bowls, with long^stems, painted yellow 
and red> on top*-of which Were piled in absolute symmetry pyramids of 
fruits and meats and flowers and cakes, up to five or six feet high, each 
gaily coloured cake facing outward, like pink, white, red and saffron 
wheels of sugar, and between each of which, on a wooden splinter, 
there was mounted a single blossom; and these cakes, being light, 
were piled on top of layers of purple mangosteens and hairy, red ram- 
butan fruits, on thorny, stinking durians, on limes, mountain oranges, 
yams, on the brown, lizard-skinned salaks, all balanced on a base made 
from six bunches of bananas and two great jackfruit. At the very tip 
of the pyramid weA; whole clusters of pink and white frangipani 
blossoms and deep orange heads of marigolds threaded on to a delicate 
bamboo frame shaped like a fan, and i:ound the lowest layer of bananas 
were squeezed in* bunches of pork sate, with joints of fried duck and 
chicken. 

'*If only I could paint," said Jim. "Truly, Tahiti has never had such 
colours as'these. I simply can't believe what I'm seeing." 

The Festival at Intaran, however, we visited orjly at night. Sampih 
had heard the news that ther^ was to be a Sanghyang, or tranc<!' dance 
of small girls; an unkno\«n d^nce called Baris China, and on the second 
afternoon there was to be a Barong Play with kris dancers. 

These festivities took place before the village temple, bn an open 
piece of grey and dusty ground, where the usual coconut frond awning 
had been erected, and round which there were more warongs than 
usual because Intaran was only seven kilometre^ from Denpasar,.and 
many visitors on bicycle and by hori^e cart were expected. The tqmple 
in the background, the great banyan tree and the solid. throng of 
villagers, made a superb stage setting. 
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On the first night, then we watched the Sanghyang. But although 
the choruses of men and women sat apart on the, ground, chanting in 
turn, and showed us how clearly the Monkey Dance had borrowed its 
music from this source, the two young dancers dressed hi white 
Legong-style costumes performed quite prettily but did not even pre- 
tend to go into trance. As for the Baris China, whose name had'in- 
•trigued us, it was a dull strutting up»ind down of a dozen youths 
behind a leader, all of them wearing soft black hats pulled down qver 
their eyes, black cotton coats and trousers, with long and straggling 
false moustaches, while the leader himself wore also an enormous 
busby beard. Altogether, they looked like caricature bandits. , 

§o energetically curious were the crowd that we all of us gravitated 
tchvards a warong, having first looked arouncj to see which warong had 
the prettiest owner. There we had a pleasant hour or so of drinking, 
while the girl, a certain Nyoman, smiled invitingly at us and forced on 
us her cakes and lawar as well as arak and hrum. And as anybody who 
has been to Bali understands, it is conversations such as these at a 
warong, with much laughter and innuendo, where Balinese keep 
drinking and eating alongside you, joining in the talk with absolute 
unself-consciousness, which constitutes so large if paft of the charm Of 
living in the place. 

"That was one hell of an attractive girl,” Jim kept saying hopefully 
in the jeep as we drove slowly home so as not to sj/ray dust over the 
gaily dressed crowds. 

"She was decidedly provocative, Jim. But one of the men at the 
warong mentioned that her husband is in jail at the momenf for being 
concerned in a gang,murder.” 

"I don’t believe it.” He turned to Satnpih. "Well, young brother 
Sampih, wlTat about fixing me up with a d^te tonight.^” 

"Jim wants you to help him replace those shadowy and luscious 
figures that .we sometimes see flitting in and out ofuhe back gate of 
our compound after dark — the ones that seem always to be moving in 
the direction of the guest house, Pih.” 

“Hell!” said Jim. "Let’s talk about something else. But anyhow, 
you’re bringing us down'again tomorrow afternoon to this village to 
seeithe Bar.ong Play, qren’t you?” 

At four o’clock the following afternoon we drove down again, but 
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the jwarongs and their women had not yet been set up. Seated in the 
dust of a broad village lane was a Semar Pegulingan, an Orchestra of 
tlie God of Love, the more minor-keyed gamelan which should 
correctly^ccpmpanyeboth Barong and Legong, but which is too gentle 
and ethereal to play music for the Kebiar or warlike Baris. It was an 
ancit^nt orchestra, out of tune and ill-balanced, but it played with a 
flowing rhythm and the tunes 6f the Barong Play are among the most 
simpje and beautiful that there are. 

For more than an hour the music played intermittently, and the sun 
began to go down so that I feared there would ^ no Kris dance in the 
dusk. Bijt at las^four figures appeared, the Sandaran, strange in t}>eir 
bell-like headdresses and white masks with enigmatically smiling lips, 
and swaying and cautiou^ they advanced to the music, soon to bS 
followed by four Djauk dancers, ‘with masks that were red and wrath- 
ful and bulging eyed, and together these two oddly assorted quartets 
danced their prelude, vanishing as inexplicably as they had come. 

Then the music for the entry of the Barong started, repetitive, 
insistent, throbbing, and at the far end of the spear-flanked lane,' 
where two boys stood supporting the traditional gilt umbrellas, we 
saw the two Barpng dancers climbing inside the bamboo-framed 
monster, whose coat was^of long and shaggy duk, that hairy fibre 
which grows at the base of the sugar-paJm's fronds. 

The dancers twftched the monster's frame comfortably on to their 
shoulders, and advanced toward the umbreKas. The Barong's mask 
was of vScarlet andihad a long black beard of human hair, in which had 
been .threaded white frangipani blossoms; his eyes were round and 
staring, his teeth were dazzling white. Above •^the^mask was a great 
shoulder piece of gilded bufiUo leather, surmounted by two *iong- 
stemmed gojden floVversv all^ of which topped the mobile* head and 
bristly black ears. The body was more than a fathom in length, ending 
in a great arched Vail of painted hide, from which there husg a small 
and sparkling mirror; indeed, the whole Barong was as if armoured 
with gold-painted leatl;erwork studded and flashing with encrusted 
glass. The men inside Wore bright\y striped cotton trousers, of red, 
white and black, which gave to the body a bizarre four legs. 

Now, as the brute stood between his umbrellas, he tentatively 
lifted his forefeet, while his jaws chattered and his teeth snicked at 
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possible enemies, for the front dancer within field two wooden handles 
which governed the motions of tlfe puppet head .and controlled the 
gnashing or humorous jaws. 

Around the ring of spectators advanced the. Baroijg. Hesitatkig, its 
forefeet pawed and stamped uncertainly, then the great animal tripped 
and scampered in with surprising lightness and speed, while the whole 
body seemed to come to life. First its Ij^d reared up on high, tilted 
questioningly fo one side, next it crouched down, alest, jaws clacking 
and savagely defensive. Sometimes, as it capered around in a most 
undignified gait, the bo^ would be stretched out to its full length, 
looking huge, but a moment later the men inside it would concertina 
% the man in the tail squatting sideways on the ground so that the 
Bafong looked like a dragon reluctant to move, its vast rump hugging 
the floor, its scarlet-masked head peering round and looking down 
suspiciously. In happier moods the whole of its hind quarters sliim- 
rnied and shivered in an ecstasy of anticipation. 

When it was almost dark, and when the atmosphere was thick with 
the dust stirred up by tlie cavorting, skittish Barong, a throaty, 
ghastly, choking voice was heard, followed by a torrent of the high, 
neighing laughter of an idiot. Rangda was comingiOut on to the floon 
she presently stamped, strutting and shaking, one hand on hip, one 
hand waving her death-dealing weapon, a piece of white cloth, which 
alternatively could make her invisible. Her fierce, tilsked mask with 
its great mop»of bristling viliite hair and rolling red and flame-flecked 
tongue, was affixed to a body equally awe-inspiring; and the small 
children shrank, laughing nervously, from her jiath. Pendulous bl^tk 
and white striped breasts hung down in front of her body, which was 
entirely^covered in coarse, long hair, anciher hands ended in jagged 
claws six indlies long. 

Round and round each other in the gloon; the two monsters circled, 
the good Barong 's jaws chattering with rage like cai^anets, the evil 
Rangda challenging him, shrieking out her maniac laughter, leaning 
over backwards with hands outstretched, leaning over forward again, 
handsjon her knees, shaking with jier terrifying mirth. And as we 
watched, all at once Raogda's body seemed to stiffen, and she fell to 
the g^-ound in a dead trance. 

Murmuring voices arose on all sides of us, and a pemangku priest 
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stride forward, white-yobed, for this, though not so rare an occurrence, 
nevertheless meant ^lat the play cohld not go on to its normal finish. 
Suddenly a ring of near-naked men ran up, crazed brown creatures 
flourisKIng their bright krise^s, furious and screaming, surrounding 
the prostrate Rangda, shouting at the priest, threatening the close- 
packed spectators: for they were the Kris dancers and they had been 
baulked of their prey. They h^ been on the verge of going into trance* 
themselves, after which they would have< flown to the aid of the 
Barong and hurled themselves against the Rangda, whose magic 
power would have turned their krises against their own bodies. 

And urged on to hysteria by the argument and noise and confusion 
and darkness, some of the more eager kris dancers, although Rangda 
their enemy lay flat at their feet, started jumping up and down, 
plunging their krises into their chests, groaning and shrieking as they 
repeatedly, viciously, tried to stab themselves. Their eyes were mad 
and tortured and the crowd broke away, for this was not a usual thing, 
and therefore unpredictable. 

Then the pemangku and his followers seized the men who had thus 
vainly gone into trance, it being necessary for four or five of them to 
grip and subdue the twitching, convulsive body of one kris dancer. 
Into the face of each man the pemangku flicked liberal splashes of holy 
water, and incense from the sacred fire was held to their noses by the 
pemangku* s wife. There was a chaos of noise, for the whole village 
seemed now to be present, shouting out advice, milling around in the 
dust, seeking with their priest for the correct formula to solve a 
peculiar situation. 

Our guests were mightily puzzled by what they had seen, but 
impressed by its obvious sincerity. 

“It's probably a very good omen for the village," I hazarded. “The 
Barong, their protector, was so magically strong that he did not need 
the Kris dancers^ help to demolish Rangda. It would seem that the 
balance of good over evil in Intaran is certain." 

A day or so later the Tankee set sail. All the crew members gave us 
encouragement by sajing that our dancers would be an inevitable 
success in their country, and on thes evening before they left Benoa, 

the whole Pliatan club was invited on board to have their first ex- 

) 

perience of American food such as hot-dogs and ice cream. The 
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16 . Seroiz;, the clown, in tlie Monkey Danct? circle 



Balinese were very impressed Iw the TaAkee, and as we watched 
Skipper Johnson manoeuvre outW the harbo^, handling his more 
than a hi^dred-foot craft with as much ease as if it had been a rowing 
boat, the Ahak Agung turned to us and Said heavily, ‘'A great shame, 
this sailing of the Yankee, Why could not Jim have arranged that we 
all signed on as deck-hand& so that we could get to America that way?" 
. “Don't worry, Agung Adji," I replied. “We'll go abroad if you 
are patient. E^t we'll go in a four-^ngined airplane.''^ 

** Beh! Very atomy* he said. For the word atom had jiist entered* the 
Balinese vocabulary, meaning the very latest thing in modernity and 
up-to-dateness. 
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D.O.B. 



Invitation to Malaya 

* 

I * ^ * 

n tHe month of November a light rai>/y season came upon us again, 
after seven months of warm and dry weather. The club was bfi^ 
building a high thatcRed shelter in front of the puri, when a letter 
came from Kuala Lumpur, signed by Noel Ross and Ben Joppe, asking 
for a date when I could fly over to Singap5rt?in order to discuss all the 
artistic and financial details connected with a tour of Malaya. They 
seemed to be planning at the highest level, for they mentioned that 
both Sir Henry Gurney — ^later ambushed by Chinese Communists 
and murdered — and„Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, had signified their 
willingness to sponsor such a good-will visit, while Mr. Loke Wan 
Tho, the rich Chinese owner of the Cathay Building in Singapore and 
a generous patron of the arts, was showing some readiness to discuss 
underwriting the tour’s preliminary costs. ^ ^ 

This invitation could not have come at a better time for us, for the 

O 

Colombo Jixhibition was being held soon in Ceylon, to which it was 
alsoTproposed to send Balinese dancers. And to date Pliatan, a village 
considered outside the artistic control of Denpasir’s officialdom, had 
been ignored, and the ^oup that had been chosen to go tp Colombo 
was the centre of much political wrangling, in the very vociferous 
heart of which Vas our acquaintance, Nyon)an Kaler and^a transient 
Sumatran journalist. To keep the peace in 4)enpasar, these two had 
been forced ,^o ask Lotring’s rival group to join them, and we heard 
that extraordinary h^rid rehearsals were even now taking place 
with dancers trying to fit their stegs to one another’s quite different 
styles, and with a composite gamelan being joined together under 
Lotring and Kaler, picked form diverse villages'and "parties.” Under 
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the circumstances it was not sui^^rising that only a very unenviable 
standard was reached. 

Our Agung, however, proud of what Pliatan had achieved in 
the past year, was offended and disappointed tlvit he had not been 
approached about Colombc^t all. To my counsel that this was a good 
thing and to let them gc^ without resentment, he simply could^not 
agree. | 

“Does JoHh not think t?iat Pliatan has a fine Legoiig and gamel^fTT^ 
he had asked. “And have not we brought Mario from Tabanan to 
create a new dance? It is not good that they ignore us completely, 
these men from DenpasaTlT 

But I had replied, perhaj^ seeing more long-sightedly than he the 
difficulties that lay ahead, “Let tliem go, Agung Adji. I glad that 
these people are always the ones to be called to Djakarta, to dance for 
the Army in Java, or to go ti ) this Colombo Exhibition. For if we go 
abroad think of all the jealousy which we shall meetr Now, at the very 
least wc shall be able to point out to the Denpasar people that it is 
dur turn — that so far they have monopolized all the trips outside Bali.“ 

“That is perhaps true,“ he answered. But then he wagged his head 
again sadly, saying, “But my mouth tastes bitter*" ^ 

And it was while the Colombo j)eople were still rehearsing, and 
while the club was building their wet-wcather shelter, and Anom, the 
gentlest and largest-eyed of the three Legongs, wks learning a new 
Legong sto'jy in which sljp had to don the horrific mask of Rangda in 
the story of Tjalonarang the Witch, and was able#to become in the 
most uncanny way the aged, doddering, gibbering femaft mor^^ter, 
that the inquiry from Swigapore came. I was jubilant, for now my face, 
together with the club's, was saved. 

“It is very fitting, Agung Adji," I laiighed. “The Denpasar group 
wins one point, and we win one, also. Neither should^ be jealous of the 
other." # 

While Bali thus humftied with artistic rivalry, which we regarded 
secretly as an admirable thing and were proud tiP stir up, the President 
trame* again on a short rest visit, ;jnd he callecT dancers from the two 
opposing camps. The Pliitan club^ though, actually danced in Gianjar, 
usipg the puri gamelan which was of inferior quality, and here once 
again I was to observe the struggle between the so-Cillled New and 
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the*01d. The Raja of (^anjar, Anak^\gung Gd^ Oka, was a pleasant 
and straightforward ;f^ung man whom we had grown to like more 
than his anibitious elder brother. But both of them were the j^spring 
of a father who hac^ belonged* to another era, a picturesque old man 
who still drove restlessly around Bali in\ plum-coloured sedan, his 
fighting cocks in their cages up on the se{|t beside him, his human 
servants squatting on the floor* beneath. It always fascinated me to see 
tJEte^Oka genuinely struggling with himself lo be liberal !n a way that 
all his traditions rebelled against. 

During the last year I had consistently fo^ht with him. In this, 
probably, I haddacked understanding, butj>fiad infuriated me to see 
the casual way in which the club would^e summoned like cattle to 
dance before distinguished political guests from Java. They would be 
fetched in trucks, very early, and would be kept waiting hours and 
hours, getting little or no food, seldom r^eiving anything at all for 
their labours, whihe the gamelan leaders would not even be introduced 
to the people before whom they played. I would then be unable to stop 
myself rocking with fury at this active feudalism — which admittedly 
chance alone had eradicated from my own country but a few hundreds 
of years earlier. 

Luce and I, then, to embarrass Gd4 Oka, had often sat with the 
club on the ground in one of his purVs outer courtyards, declining to 
come in and sit w*!^ the guests, for in this way we tried to impress 
upon him that we disliked his using our friends as hisi serfs. The 
Balinese, of course, to whom this was all quite biasa, usual, saw nothing 
mor^ than^’an inevitable evil in such things and accepted tliem with 
perfect placidity; yet they were vaguely pleated and puzzled at the 
strength of the rebel emotionsrthey sensed in us. 

When th^ Presicfent i/isited Bali, he always made his^^own little 
antifeudal demonstration. He would insist that the ordinary people, 
bare-breasted mothers, old men and women#of the lowest caste, the 
poor and the far from clean, should sit with liim and by him, taking 
precedence cfv^er even bis own entourage. This example caused much 
embarrassment in the feudal Baline/je heart, and both people and ’Raja 
slipped automatically back into theii old accustomed ways as. soon as 
he had left the island. 

But as we *had come to see more closely how Balinese society 
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functioned, we tended more andfmore to become its observers only. 
We instinctively regretted, perhaps, that the Vste system made our 
friends Iwbservient before their Rajas,^and we believed that no Rajas 
were essential to the con^ued existence ^f what we loved best in 
Balinese culture; but we Had found, though, that Balinese politics, as 
in many other lands, we/e often largely matters of family histofy or 
family feuds^ among the Various, rulens, and that the modem pol itical 
catchcries which we understood, were mostly weipons used by one 
grouping of families against traditional opponents. 

By the time of this Presidential visit, therefore, though we still sat 
with the gamelan, we hitt4^1so reached an /amicable ‘agreement with 
' G4e Oka. As a man we liked him, and we recognized that he tried 
hard to look after his people in his naturally feudal way. He, on the 
other hand, irritated and suspicious as he must have been when he saw 
our leavening of his feijdsi bread, was glad nevertheless to see us 
helping the name of Gianjar by forcing the attention of outside 
Indonesia on Pliatan, which lay in the centre of his country. 

This time the Legong danced in the morning and the President and 
his paijy of officials and correspondents drove off into the mountains 
to have their lunch with Theo Meier, who was 4nishing a paintihg 
for the Palace in Djakarta. Gd4 Oka accompanied them. And then 
there followed an interminable^ delay for the club, who waited and 
waited with empty bellies, squatting in one of the courtyards, and, as 
so often haf>pened, no trifcks came. 

For Luce and myself, however, the whole of thi§ performance was 
made remarkable by Raka. She had fallen off a bicycle which she was 
learning to ride only the previous day, and she danced before Sukarno 
with & large piece of plaster over the fendon on her heel, where she 
had an already infected wound. Before ^onflng out of the bale where 
Luce and Gusti Kompiang, as usual, Imd been attending to all the 
dancers' ifiake-up, the fcild had been silently weeping, her eyes wide 
with misery and hurt. T et she had such an instinctive artistic sincerity 
that she insisted on going through with he? dance, which she per- 
formed flawlessly. , 

Directly after the ^erformandb we raced her over in the jeep, to-, 
gother with Oka and Anom, to the house of Dr. Lucas in Tjampuang, 
and here her wound was firmly cleaned and gently dressed. And when 
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the»pain was over— aiyl she sat on ^ big bamboo bench, I remember, 
crouching up againstefrie in her fear of the unknown doctor, while her 
friends at first grimaced at her and then carefully looked aiAy when 
they saw haw agonizing the wound inust^e — when it was over she at 
once became her happy small self again, lit fact, she was delighted to 
be tfie centre of so much attention, and mjjybe she sensed, too, that 
these crazy people. Luce and ^hn, really (fid look upon her and her 
two.friends as.thdir own children. An3diow, she chatted and joked in 
her lilting little voice all the way back to the pun, while we pleaded 
with her not to try riding a bicycle ag^in for a few days. 

And ihese, df course, » were the incid^^<^which brought us Very 
close to Bali and these tliree cliildren of ours in particular — coinpai;ed 
with them, nothing else that happened was significant. 

While we were waiting for a reply te^^y letter, in which I had 
suggested flying to Singapore in the first week of December, we had 
a visit from our friend Count Carl Douglas, the Swedish Charge 
d'AfFaires, who brought with him the family Ahrenberg, who had 
been leading a Swedish industrial mission to Indonesia. 

‘"Take us aroui'id? Talk Bali at us. Show us your dancers in 
Pliatan," they commanded. 

So Sampih and I straightaway wept round to the garage in Den- 
pasar, for that aged warrior, our jeep, was once more being patched 
up with wire and local ingenuity And by fou/-*thirty it wasVeady again 
for the road, as gallant as ever. 

That ni^ht, for a start, we took them to see the rehearsal of the new 
Legong story, with Anom being taught by* old Gusti Biang her 
' witch’s role; and after this SaTinpih and Raka ran through the Tumu- 
lilingan, which we were ifi th^ process of remoulding a little* 

"This is astounding music," said Ahrenberg. "Do you plan to 
come to Stockholm? You would be a great suef-ess in Scandifiavia." 

"If we could play there in the summer, we a love to." 

"On how many peopie have you tested your programme? Have you 
been able to try it out on a varied public opinion ?’’ 

"We reckon we’ve brought up tfl Pliataif about two ImndrecJ and 
fifty Americans or Europeans. We’ve learned frqm our audiences that 
we’re on the right lines, but we’ve only had one theatrical expert 
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here, an American named Mar^n Flavin. Ht thought the mat6!rial 
terrific.” 

"But Wv about the Balinese? Do the^ want to leave Bali?" 

"They want to go abro^ all right. They wanbto see what foreign 
countries are like, and the^ want this as an honour for their club. Also, 
they are all poor people aid they hope t^ make some money.” 

Ahrenberg pointed to me gamelan. • 

"Will you take a complete orchestra with you?” 

"We couldn’t go otherwise.” 

"Could you tell us how the. gamelan works, John?” asked Carl 
Dolifflas. 

p O 

/'You mean — how docs the music fit together, how is it controlled, 
and so on?" 

"Exactly that." 

"Well, ril ask the Ai^at^gung to help me, but I must warn you 
that there are many Balinese words which don't exist in Indonesian 
or English, and their musical concepts are quite different. However, 
we can try." 

And.at length, with the Anak Agung pointing and with me talking, 
I tried to explain. ^ 

"This gamelan is known as a Gong Gde — a great orchestra, and it's 
the equivalent of our symphony .orchestra. We don't use a suling in it, 
which is a bamboo flute, and we don't use the rebaby which is a devilish 
two-string^d fiddle, perjietually off' tone, and whych I nicknamed the 
Cat's Voice when they once used it to see if I lik^d it. That means 
every instrument in this gamelan is percussive. Now the ^inciples of 
Balinese orchestnAtiort and percussion, according to an inexpert 
Coast, ^ are these. * 

"First, most of the instruments are ayran^cd in echoing pairs. And 
a piece of music is built up contrapuntirily through polos and sangsiy 
which are*two ingeniodl and interlocking patterns of music which fill in 
a composition." 

"Have those two words — what were they*/)ofo5 sangsi^ Have 
they any meaning?", 

".Yes. I'll come brfck*to that ih a moment. Now I want to tell you 
about the second, amnected principle. This is what I* call the echo 
^ With the New York subsequent aid of Colin McPhee. 
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FULL BALiNESE ORCHESTRA; GONG GD£ 

I a.\\d 2. ♦ Kenda>jg, Wadon & Lanang: drums, female and 

male. 

3 and 4. G ’ Y I N G : leading fnetallophones. 

5 and 6. GangsA Pc>los^ ‘‘simple" metallophones. 

7 and 8. Ganj^sa Sangiii: “complex" metallophones. 

9 and 10 . Kantilan: "flower-parts" metafiophones. 

II and 12 . Tjalung: cello me tallophones. ' 

13 and 14. Djegogan: double-bass metallophones. 

Kempli: t^mpogong. •• 

Reyong: battery of 12 ^yncopatfomgongs. 

17 and 18. Tjeng-tjeng: cymbals. 

19. K^mpur: small gong. 

20. Gong: large gong. 
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principle. A metallophone playei(fstrikes a true^note on his instrument, 
and that is called ihe pengumbang note, the rouijil, full note, and this is 
echoed the answering note, called the pengisap, struck out almost 
simultaneously on the secpnd metallophone of, the pair. The two 
metallophones are tuned i quarter tone different, and hit the smallest 
fraction of a second after one another. In Bali, therefore, the Sbund 
ping! does yot exist; a doubled sound exists instead — a sort o^ pi- ^ 
yingr 

"John, John — give us some examples. This is not at all easy to 
follow. The principles are quite strange to us." 

"Maybe Td best begiif^i^ain. Let’s take the drumi^. There#are two, 
tlie male and the female, one slightly larger than the other and of 
slightly different pitch. When you hear thein played, you will observe 
that they beat out their rhythms in an interlocking pattern which makes 
the two drums become jijra drum. It is impossible to separate one 
drum from the other when they play. The Balinese word for drum, 
^incidentally, is gupakan^ and to drum is to gupak. This is purely 
onomatopoeic. Gu is the deep noise of the flat hand hitting the centre 
of thejarge end of the drum, and pak is the light noise that the tips of 
the fingers make when they flip the edge of the Simller drum skin."’ 

I looked around, but they all nodded intelligently, so I continued. 

"Now the drums control thp tempo of the gamelan. The two of 
them together are the conductors. But almost equally important is the 
leading m&tallophone piayer — ^he s far more important than a first 
violin, for example. In this gamelan Made Lebah plays the leading 
metallophone, which is known as the gying. But with it fie not only 
leads the inelody-s—hd can also influence the tempo if he thinks the 
drumlners are going too fast or too sidw; and since the metallophone^ 
section quite often plays when the drurps afe silent, thegying player 
then becomes the conductor. You could even say it was a matter of* 
personality. A brillianijg player could always, through his tabuA, 
or style of playing, dominate and lead a mediocre drummer." 

"That seems clear so far," said Douglas,* tipping Experimentally 
wkli his fingers on the end of a small Legong drum. 

"Jt's clear so far,** rreplied,®"because this is the easy part to ex- 
plain. But let's go ^ little further. The tempo is also 'underlined or 
shaded by the two cymbals players, whose tjeng-tjeng chatter and 
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clash and sometimes Marly drown \he melodious metallophones; by 
the big gong and thegfmaller gong, called kumpur, and lastly, in our 
gamelan, by the kempli, which^is a single gong, small and Wfl on the 
knee of the boy whasits next to Made Lebah, and who pounds it with 
as regular a beat as any westerner coulo^desire. That's all for the 
tempo section." 

I paused a moment. Then: ^ 

""^^{fow we co.me^o the counterpoint, and tfiis is where I wish I were 
a musician. Let's look at the metallophones first. Lebah'sg'y/wg is the 
slightly larger metallophone in the ceptre of the front row. He, on the 
echo principle, ts at one with the gying behind him. All *the 
metallophones, incidentally, have ten leaves, or keys, of brass alloj«3d 
with silver, and the scale is one of five tones peculiar to the Balinese; 
but each pair is tuned that fraction of a tone apart." 

‘‘You mean, then," interjected Dougk^“that tins echo comes a 
fraction of a second behind the playing of the first metallophone in a 
pair, andy say, a fraction of a tone belotv the first metallophone.^" 

"Exactly that. To come back to the counterpoint, though. On 
Lebah’s right sits Brcgeg, and he ]>lays the counterpoint part* known 
polos, which m«?n% "the simple"; and on Lebah's left is the fat 
Kuwus, who plays the second counterpoint part called sa7igsi, which 
means "the complex". But in order that all the tones of the metallo- 
phones blend and Tbecome reverberatingly one, the player sitting be- 
hind Bregeg echoes Kuwus, and the man behhid Kuwus echbes Bregeg, 
all on diagonals. tThe four metallophones that play this simple and 
complex cl>unterpoint (both equally tricky to follow for me), are 
known as gangsas. At the back you will see thd kantilans, two smaller 
♦ gangsas, which fit into the coilnterpoint patterns, too, but which per- 
form the highly ornamental ",flow^er parts". They play very* very fast, 
putting in those, highly elusive and cascading arabesques of sound 
which give the enchanting surface colourationfco Balinese nftisic." 

Our friends had now reached the stage of pulling out their handker- 
chiefs to wiph surreptitiously at their brows, but I was nearing the 
end, so I plunged on. 

"You see the two pairs of heaviei*, taller met^allophones, played by 
men seated oh stools, and with only five keys eacb.^ The deeper-voieed 
pair are the djegogan and might be compared to the western double 
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bass; the smaller pair are the tjalfing, and are spmething of cello, Miola 
and second violin. Their tones are nearer to th^jse of a cello, but they 
are ofte?. given the main melody to hold, though in simplified forms. 

And lastly there is the jnagnificent reyong. That’s if — that long 
battery of a dozen gongs -rff diminishing size with the four men seated 
on the floor behind it. w^iereas the rnetallophones are played^with 
wooden hammers like tiny ice picks, •tlie reyong is hit by two stubby 
batons in the hands of each player, and can make two types of scfunS'. 
If the player hits the edges of his gongs, tliey make a harsh ke-tjek 
ke-tjek ke-tjek noise ; but if he hits them throbbingly and square on the 
inch-high knobs 3 'ou see sticking up an inch, from each gong’# centre, 
then the reyong brings forth a full and tlirilling .sound, deeply melodious 
and ricii and warm. The gongs vibrate superbly because they are all 
threaded on hide strings, and don’t touch the wooden frame at all.” 

“But how does it fit intis,*iie gamelan.'” they asked me. 

“1 just don’t know! 1 recognize it as the most ex*plosive instrument 
of them all, but its .s 3 nco]>ations, after living with them for a year or 
so, are still a mystery to me. Sometimes it seems merely a great 
batterji of syncopated gongs; sometimes it out-clacks the cymbals; 
yet it can alternate with the rnetallophones andjteke the melody and 
the counterpoint parts away fronj them. It’s the most baffling instru- 
ment — and only few Balinese can master it.” 

At this stage, when my own head was beginmng to feel a little 
woolly, anfl when my fiiienus’ faces were assuming frozen looks to 
conceal their tfirobbing heads, I shouted suddenl}' t» the Anak Agung, 
"Adoh, Agung Adji! Bingung sekali kit a! We are all in one hell’ of a 
muddle!” And thy* rdiearsal swept on again, bringing escape and 
reliefln its wake. 

On the tollowing day we crowded inty the* jeep and drove to Klung- 
kungj the seat of Bali’s first Raja, the Dewa Agung, the Great God, 
whose dynasty dated fn'm the time his Hindu ancestors fled from Java 
in the fifteenth century*^vhcn it was being swept by the Moslem tide. 
But Klungkung is also the centre of the silveJ industry? and the area 
proSuces almost all. the smiths who make the gamelan instruments, 
except for the big gcnig’s which fome from Java, and the AhreJibergs 
wanted to buy a sijver bowl from a man whom they could watch’ 
working. 
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ft was on the way tome that w^stopped near the house of Mad4 
Lebah, and I dragged them to the site which we had selected for the 
Pliatan "guest house for foreip artists" which we contempkfted if we 
ever had any money to build it with. ,, 

It was a broad comer of grassy land beii|?ath coconut palms, which 
backed on to Pliatan itself, and was separa^d from the wood-carving 
village of Mas by several kilcmetres of smwly descending terraced 
"^^fields. The boundary between the site and the sawahs was an 
irrigation stream one long stride across, cool and rapid flowing. In the 
distance could be seen the blue sea, and breezes off'the Indian ocean blew 
up off the watef-filled rice-fields at all seasons, so it was never too liot. 

"This land would be perfect for us," I told them. "The Anak Agung 
has offered us his own Gawelan of the God of Love to keep here if we 
ever do build; Made Lebah's family owns part of the land; it is in 
Pliatan but not too much in the public ey^a^d there is a building club 
in the village which would do all the work for us, since we would build 
in real Balinese fashion. Our food would come from that princess of 
cooks, our own Rantun; Made Lebah has even sworn to keep down 
the feyoA-spotting dogs! At its rowdiest, in the morning wq, would 
wake to the crowing of the fighting cocks, and when Rantun came 
back from the market there would be the pounding noise of her 
fourteen or fifteen spices being prepared for blending with her 
tingling yet infinitely varied food. On the hottest of afternoons we 
would always have that cooling and i^uite universal Balinese 
music — the sound of fresh water trickling and fallingf from one rice- 
field's terface to the next. In the evening we could dip and pour in 
a bathroom, or lie in the stream which flows fr^m the mountains. 
And at night the club would* be rehearsing on the most genfie and 
heavenly of gamelans, the Seyiar Pegulingan ..." 

Our Swedish .visitors left only one day before the letter from 
Singapore arrived, asking me to fly there asisoon as a plane vacancy 
could be found. On December 8th I left Bali, swearing to Luce that 
I would be home before Christmas, leaving her to the care of the 
Anak Agung, Sampih and Rantun, and, more, distantly, our good ' 
friend Islam Salim. At all costs we'would dine in Pliatan and know 
our Malayan* fate by Christmas, and at mid-day pur entire household 
would eat with us together for this family festival. 
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I arrived in Djakarta after a live hours^ flight via Surabaya and 
stayed at the Hotel des Indes, where I learned that I was to call on the 
President and the Foreign Ministry. They botif asked me the same 
question: was I still their public-relations official, or had I consciously 
allowed my appointment to'lapse.^" And to fcoth of them answered 
that I considered myself /low a*free individual, responsible to,^d 
•drawing a salary from, no* official sourfft. Difficulties arose only when 
the Presidenf asked me my present plans. 

"I am off to Singapore, sir," I said. "I have friends there who want 
to bring over a group of Balinese dancers for a tour. Vm flying there 
tomorrow to arrange all the details." 

"Splendid!" said he. "Yoifr old idea still, I see. And which dancers 
are you taking,^" 

"Why — our people from Pliatan, of course! We've been working 
like madmen for over a year for this very thing. If all goes well,. I was 
hoping to ask for the hondiTr of your patronage." 

Then came his gentle bombshell. 

"But please, please, John, do not take the three little girls from 
Pliatan." 

He looked at me with his orator's eyes, even raised his hands in ^ 
imploring gesture toward me. But the steel in the Indonesian velvet 
was there. I felt it, and began to perspire freely. For an extra half 
hour the next visitors waited \^iile I tried to plead, argue, reason, 
wriggle. 

"But we need this experience, sir. This is the oil^ way we can find 
it. We just hope this preliminary thing will lead to anV>ffer from 
Europe or America. Our sponsors are waiting for me, are paying for 
my fane. I feel committed to them." 

But to all my words he turned a charming^mite and a ^eaf ear. His 
mind was made up. His asking me not tq take these three children of 
ours was concrete an %rder as he cared to give. 

"What shall I tell my friends in Malaya.^" I asked. "And how shall 
I ever face the Pliatan club again Sir, you ar^ cutting the very earth 
away from under all my work. " 

He answered, "Yqp may take^any other group you like. Take the 
group here in Djakarta, or take Saba — but those three small girls in * 
your club in Pliatan are Bali's best. In my mind there is*again that old 
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plan we discussed befpre. You go^to Singapore now, try to excuse 
yourself to your friends, use my name if it helps, see if they would 
accept another group — and then come back here and we will talk 
together again/' 

And hoping the doors were still open, I 

•-N 

On the flight to Singapore i., tried to thinK out liow best to explain 
TMe otrange dilemnia I was in, for it was clear to me that 'there existed 
only the slenderest chance of changing the President's mind. If I dis- 
covered that the desire in Malaya to see Balinese dancers was great, 
I thought that it might be appeased if we were to send over some otlier 
village group — though Luce and I would not dream of associating' 
with any except Pliatan. 

Both Noel Ross and Ben Joppe met me at tlie airport, and when I 
sat talking with them I at once had the feeling of a betrayer; for my 
friends here had everything ready for us and were so embarrassingly 
enthusiastic. As I w^atched Noel's animated face beaining behind horn- 
rimmed glasses, and heard how he planned not only to play in Singa,- 
pore and Kuala Lumpur, but to get out into Kelantan and play to some 
Malay villages, I s^ that I might have to let down an excellent and 
prepared plan. 

Percy McNeice, in whose house we all staj^ed, w^as not only the 
overworked chairman of Singapore's Municipal Council, but his wife, 
an elegant and distinguished Chinese girl, ^as the sister ^,)f the Loke 
Wan Tho who w^s to help float the project financially. * 

So that \;ery evening I outlined bluntly to Noel and Ben, to McNeice 
and Loke Wan Tho, exactly how thhigs had developed in Djakarta. 
And when we went on later tor the house of the head of the broadcast- 
ing station, and I showed, there a film of our Legong and Kcbiar made 
long ago in colour by the Nielsens, I had to tell Malcolm Macdonald, 
who was present, that the dancers he liad jusVseen might riot be able 
to come in the flesh, but could perliaps be /ej)resented by another 
group. This ht accepter# with surprise, for it seemed that the reception 
committee was formed already and that under his chairmanship lead-* 
ing personalities of the Malay, Chinese and Eritjsh communities were 
sitting on it. •• 

Yet worse coals were heaped on my head late the next night. After 
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“Don't worry, John. K’s not as^iad as people think. We believe 
that we have to show tire flag otherwise all the villagers we pass will 
think the British are afraid of the damn bandits." 

“Hell’s bells! Do you literacy fly a flag as well.^” 

“Of course. Two." The Union Jack and Selangor State flags." 

“Jf I were a senior civil ser\'ant I'd use a. small Morris and change 
its numbers every day.” 

' - “We’ll be all right. There’s only one bad stretch just soutli of K.L. 
itself. Last week there was a nasty incident there. They ambushed a 
car and stabbed its passengers to death through the windows with 
bamboo spears.,’’ 

And off we went up the hot west coast road, both flags flying 
merrily, the white-uniformed Malay driver smiling happily. Ahd 
because we were late, we crossed the pass well after dark; and because 
it was, dark, we couldn’t be bothered to lower the flags. I felt that this 
was magnificently foolish, and probably qinte right psychologically, 
proclaiming the only spirit with which to encourage the village people 
against the jungle-infesting Communists. In fact, Bali’s petty and 
insular murders paled away and I found a great admiration for the 
stoicism of all Malaya’s nationalities, who carried on as usual under 
tense and brutal strains. 

Kuala Lumpur was as ready for us as Singapore. The Straits Times 
even published a news item about thte coming of the dancers while I 
was staying at NoeVs Residency, and though I did try ag^in to paint 
a faithful picture ofconditions in Djakarta to him, he CQuld not believe 
that the trip would be cancelled at this stage. I promised him at any 
rate to try to send another group if the edict on Pliatan stood firm. 

From K.L. I flew to Penang, and in Penang changed to a Siamese 
Airways Dakota ani wept on to Bangkok, my former home. Here I 
stayed with friends, and iof three blissful days imbibed again the 
atmosphere of the one traditionally independent kingdom in this part 
of Asia. It was the cool month, and the city was gay with the equiva- 
lent of BalinevS j temple, festivals. And though the smells of Bangkok's 
klongs, those pink lotuS-covered waterways, and the yellow robes of 
the shaven-Jieaded Buddhist monks, and the jittering tiles of the gold, 
’green, blue and russet-brown roofs of their naga-^gabled temples were 
as attractive t(i? me as ever, I also found out very soon that the visit of 
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a group of dancers to Siam could never pay its, way. Bangkok is tpo 
cinema^onscious a city, and Bali is too kindred. Aqd exquisitely petite 
though the girls of Bangkok still were, I found my mind straying more 
and more concentratedly toward Kaliungu and my^very dear partner. 
Luce. 

Quickly I left Siam and spent one night only in Singapore wh^e I 
learnt that Malcolm Macdonald had sent a letter to Sukarno about 
the dance group, and next miming I was bunched upi^etween Chinese 
businessmen on a Catalina :iying boat, headed for Djakarta through 
the Rhiouw Archipelago of smugglers' islands and via the isle of solid 
tin, .Bangka. That evening I telephoned my old foe, the .Palace 
Secretary, and contrived to get an appointment with the President 
before the weekend when he would leave foj* his palace in the moun- 
tains of West Java. 

Sukarno welcomed me calijily, offering me coffee, and I began to 
explain to liim the embarrassments 1 had met with. But very soon he 
interrupted me w ith: “But you did manage to cancel the trip?" 

“I thought, sir, I was to find out what had been prepared first, and 
then ask for your ruling? If you wdll forgive my saying so, I am in 
grave trouble with my friends in both Malaya anc^jg^li." 

“I must ask you to cancel the Malayan trip," he said. “But later on 
we wdll send there another group — perhaps the group that goes to 
Colombo can visit Singapore on its return." 

“That is a clear order, sir," I said, and sighed deeply, for in one 
sentence he wa.^not only dooming Pliatan but hancling the fruits of 
our work over to this very mediocre Colombo company!^ “I don't 
know' how to face my friends in Bali," I added. 

“Wait here five minutes," said he, and left tlie room wdthoui^ 
further w ord. 

Presently he came back again, a pen stil\in his Imnd^ waving a sheet 
of paper in tjie air to dry it, and this he handed me, smiling, but again 
without comment. I read what he had written, and a 8^mflicting flood 
of emotions poured over me. For what I read was an onkial letter in 
the President's own hand, recomnjending the \linisters of Foreign 
Affairs apd Education^ to* give mui their full and immediate help in 
sending a g^roup of Balinese dancers abi^ad to Europe and America, 

VYou understand tHe last paragraph, John? I have sai(J that besides 
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to ^ 

y^u there must alsojbe one ‘fellow impresario* of Indonesian race. 
You know how Inc^pnesian sentiment is these days. Do you l^ve any 
objection to that.^'* 

“Kot or^ly do IJiavepo o8jection, I ^ould prefer it that way. And 
sir — thank you a million times for this confidence you are shbwing in 
ma^'* 

“Good! That*s settled them No\y you had better take up once more 
th^t matter of an appointment with the. Foreign Ministry. This will 
mean full-time work.* Go and discuss the ^hole idea with Dr. Subardjo, 
the Foreign Minister." 

“Excuse m^, sir — I swore I'd be back in Bali before Christmas. 
May I come back again to Djakarta sdon after Christmas when I'Vt 
told this momentous ne\vs to the Pliatan club.?" 

And again I thanked him for his kindness, and promised to send 
him -a copy of the letter of cancellation, that I would have to send to 
Noel and to Malcolm Macdonald, and in which I would tell them the 
compromise solution which meant that the Colombo group would 
probably soon visit Singapore. With powerful, yet very mixed, feel- 
ings, I booked my passage for Bali on December 24th. 

• As the plane in over Kuta Bay, our former hut was easily 
visible, and as we bumped down onto the grass strip, I could see the 
staunch old jeep, D.K. 1682, waiting in the small car park. I could 
hardly suppress fny many excitements when Luce and Sampih met me 
at the immigration barrier, but in orienta^fashion we ali waited until 
we were in thecjeep and on the way home, while I sucked in deep 
breaths ol Balinesosea air once more. 

“Well, the Malayan trip is cancelled," I •told them at last. “The 
J?i<esident himself would nof permit it." A tangible silence o? despair 
filled the ;^ep. “^^ut — 4ie proposed something else. He^has offered 
Government hqjp flJ send owr group to Europe and America." * 

From Sampih came a deep and explosive **Bek!” fmd an ear- 
splitting grinj>?fe was as eager and excited as a human being could be. 
Luce, however, reactOd as I had done, and was thoughtful. Then she 
said, “Is this really good or bad mews, Johnnie.? I don't know.',H6w 
free are v^e going to be artistically now.? How many ties will official- 
dom tag on to us.?" 

“That, dear Luce, is exactly the question. But don't you see — I was 
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caught! I had to accept. He stopped our going privately to looH for 
our contacts, but he's had the vision and (jpnfidence in our taste 
to backTmy old, old plan wliich has already been torpedoed’ once. So of 
course I accepted — and cheerfully, too. Heavep knowjs there'll be 
hurdles galore to trip us, but let's take them when we come to them. 
Next month I'll be going back tb Djakarta to arrange an appointment 
once more at the Foreign Ministry and we'll be solvent again." 

"What will the club say .Pih.?" asked Luce. 

"What will they say.*^ ifeh! They will be crazy with joy. This is the 
biggest victory for Pliatan. Who would want to go to Colombo now.^" 
He crowed in his own delight. 

/'All right, Pih," I said, "llere is your lesson number one from your 
felder brother. Don't even talk about thi^ outside the club. Don't 
arouse jealousy now — there'll be enougli later on. Just say that some 
such possibility exists, if j^ople ask you, but insist that nothing is 
certain at all." 

Sarnpih, quick on the uptake, at once saw' the point and agreed. His 
eyes gleamed, though. And then w'e were back in Denpasar's one 
Streep of wooden shops, passing the Bali Hotel, bumping along the 
Kaliungu lane, and running up tlie steep bank f^o our garage. Here, 
according to a pleasant Indonesian custom, I at once opened my bags 
and produced the oleh-oleh I had brought home, little presents for every 
member of the household from Luce to Rantun's K(?tut. 

And that evening the cjub did go mad with deliglit; but I made them 
swear not to Urag with loud mouths in front of even Pliatan villagers, 
and over and over again we cautioned them agaiiist inviting envy.- 

Then alone together at last that night I spoke with Luce of another 
great^problcm that had finally presenfed itself to me. Partnerslrif Ji> 
our ventifre, I told her, was not enough; fof in l5angkok»*I had known 
my dependence on her. Suddenly and to^my inclT^ni^tion this had been^ 
made veiy. clear to me.^I now asked her to marry me according to the 
complicated Moslem-Christian, Indonesian-British rS^ulations: which 
would make it doubly binding, doubly certain. And rever knowing 
wluch way she woul,d jump, I waked with a vast anxiety for her reply. 
But. she looked at me very calml^and rather tearfully, but said coolly, 
"Yes." J'or the period when we had S^jught violently tc^gether, neither 
willing to give up our equally prized independence, was past; and 
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alr^dy we had discuss^d'and inspected and faced the difficulties that 
would arise from a ^nalising of our mixed marriage, and ^ had 
decided thdt for us it would be workable, though children wt- might 
not dare to have. 

• I « • 

So Christmas, 1951 , was a most excellent day for us all, and the 
Legong was given in honour of the two of us, and we were all very 
happy together. 
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Enter; our Impresario 

* 

T he New Year of 19^52 fell quickly upon us. I explained to the 
club that we w'ould now have to w^>rk out a programme timed 
to the minute and suitable for western ears and eyes, and 
I was also writing reports for^he Cjo\'ernme!it in Djakarta, offering 
them tlic fruits of our experience during the last fcflirteen montlis, and 
outlining precisely the nature of the subsidy we would require. In the 
*first week of January the Indonesian Cultural Attache in Wasliington, 
Suwanto, a soft-spoken, oblique-glancing young man, with pink 
cheeks to his brown face, happened to arrive Denpasar, and si^ice 
he was then mentioned as my possible “fellow^ impresario of Indo- 
nesian race’', we journeyed together to Pliatan and the other villages 
wliere our dancers came from,* so tliat he could l)egin to know the 
people wh#m later lie mi^jlit be directing jointly with me. 

And then it^vas time to brief our household ancf tlie club concerning 
their work while we went away to Java to beard.the GovVimient and 
get doubly married. .Sampih was left in charge of the jeep. We 
promised to try to send them paying* guests, and left them ew^jidi 
money for food and wages for six wrecks. We a?ked thew\nak Agung 
to start r<«hearsing the two Balinese ci^remonftAs^a marriage and an 
New Year’s Day celeM'ation, which we wanted to include in the pro- 
gramme, but which I had so far avoided as being tNjj^complicated for 
handling in a theatre. 

* Jn the middle of January we laft for Djakarta, I to stay at the Des 
Indes, JLuce with her ifiother. Tihe ordeal of meeting Luce's mother 
had loomed rather large, for she waj^he widow of the^Pangeran Ario 
Sujono who liad dic’d at the Athenaeum in London when a member of 
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the ^Netherlands War jCJbinet. But this lady, now living in very 
modest circumstance^, I found easy to get on with, and oujft first 
evening together we spent learning from her about the technicalities 
of our \Veddings. It appeared that Luce would have to bring me before 
a penghuluy a Moslem priest, who would invite me to be married by 
the I^.oslem law; and when I declined; we would be able to apply to a 
magistrate for a civil ceremopy. To make the marriage binding 
according to Britisih law, a British consul would have to Be present as 
a witness, and after the' ceremony he would\)resent us with a Lex Loci 
certificate. 

We fijced February 4th as the date, and Haji Agus Salim, a very old 
and respected protector of mine, was to ^ct as my father for the day. 
In the meantime, while Li|ce looked for some clothes, I concentrated 
on obtaining a letter of authority to start negotiating with American 
and European impresarios, since the Prei^ident's letter had expressed 
merely a wish, and was not a valid executive order. On January 23rd 
Foreign Minister Subardjo gave me such a letter, and immediately I 
wrote off to Sol Hurok and Columbia Artists Management in America, 
detailing the whole proposal. In London I wrote to Joan White, my 
actress cousin. ThenJ called on K.L.M. and B.O.A.C., and later on 
Philippine Airlines and T.O.A., to inquire about pay-loads and 
charter fees, and found that a four-engined plane could in fact trans- 
port forty-five persons with gamelah and costumes complete. And 
lastly I had time to see my old colleague, Ruslan Abdulgani, at the 
Ministry of Information, who looked carefully througJ. my files and 
said that since this ^yas the first orderly and competent plan to send 
dancers abroad that he had inspected, he would try to bring his 
>Mii wtrv in also to support us. An article in The New Tork Times at 
about this time, written 6y Tillman Durdin, who had vis’lted us in 
Bali before any Gpv/</iment interest was assured, particularly caught 
the eye of both the President and the Governmental authorities. 

On February Xn, thanks to old Haji Agus Salim playing patience 
and telling me soothingly not to fret, while the clock in his house 
ticked on fifteen minutes slow, I wa,s late for the ceremony and foUncf 
a svelte tigress waiting to devour r^e. It wds a most strange ritual 
performed under a glaring C^ca-Cola advertisement. The Dutch 
Protestant service, translated into Indonesian, became a stilted oddity 
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and obviously baffled the charmfhg officiate v^ho legally joined ,us. 
Howei(er, the forms which Consul Harcourt held^out to us all for our 
signatures looked more normal and made me ‘feel that at last this 
highly complicated marriage of ours tvas real. Our reception was 
amusing and curious, too, for in a flower-packecl lounge we were 
honoured by usually internecine political opponents among our guests. 

. When it was all over we spent an amysing night in the house of our 
friend, Willatd Hanna, the Ijead of tlie American Infcrmation Service, 
swatting mosquitoes. On tl/ next day we left for Singapore and sta*yed 
with some more friends who had spent a week with us in Bali, and 
together with them we were invited to lunch with Malcolm Mac- 
donald at Bukit Serene, in Johore, where we were able to explain and 
apologize in person about the cancelled tour of Malaya. 

From Singapore we flew up over the dark green jungly hills of the 
Malay Peninsula, nine hunc^ecf^iiles to Bangkok, where a waiting 
car of our friends brought us swiftly into the town, which was still 
enjoying its brief cool season. Our visit was Siamese and concentrated, 
for .1 had always determined that my wife must like Bangkok. Our 
hosts were of the family of the late Prince Regent, Rangsit of Chainat, 
who was the last surviving son of the great KingjChulalongkom. The 
Prince Regent had married a witty German lady, and their younger 
son was our host, Mom Chao Sanidh Rangsit. Sanidh in turn had 
married an Italian-Swiss girl oT great beauty, with brooding and 
troubling eyes, the Mom Amelia. At times Sanidh was a Siamese 
Prince to the tips of his fingers; at other times lie wgs a gourmet from 
his beloved Ascona. During the latter periods his^brancli o’^tlie family 
was nicknamed the “Swiss faniil^ Rangsit”. They and Luce each spoke 
fluently at least four languages, making me feel uncomfort^ly 
peasant. ♦ 

ThougW^uce was taken to meet Rhai^jbai an2fr.4)i^ infant, who was 
my one Byddhist goddilUghter; to Jim Thompson's shop, which had 
supplied the cloth for The King and /; to the Thievt^s\Market, where 
you could sometimes buy back an article rnismng rect^ly from your 
(5wit house; to eat Szechaun dueje at the Tein Hoi restaurant; to 
Sanidh'^ floating house flp the bn^d, turgid river of Bfingkok; and to 
the house of the Oxonian editor of Sia^ard, Prince Prem — two things 
stood out from the whole visit. 
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The first was our raiftrip up to Chiengmai, the capital of moun- 
tainous north Siam, jyhere we lived in a log cabin built near tiptop of 
the Doi Suthep mountain by Sanidh. Here we ate my favourite mu 
som, ofange meat, a delectablb Siamese pork fermented with oranges 
and packed into long sausage-like leaf sheaths, and which is correctly 
eatep with salted peanuts, coriander leaves, ginger and green onions. 

The second was our trip to«the X^mple of the Reclining Buddha, 
accompanied this«»time by my friend, K^ikrit Pramoj, Witor of the 
capital's most successful newspapers. 

We were strolling, then, through the spacious, stone-flagged 
courtyajrd of the temple (the reclining Buddha is forty-nine metres 
long, a figure lying on one side, whose'giant toes are engraved 
decorated exquisitely witji mother-of-pearl), when Kukrit said to Us 
quietly, “Don't look for a moment, but over there there's a photo- 
grapher who's meant to be doing a book^bout Bangkok. He's staying 
with Prince Chubi, who brought him out. His name is Baron or 
something.'' 

At which my head fairly spun around and, miracle of all miracles, 
Baron in person it was — Baron the prince of ballet photographers^ an 
old friend from the «days of the Press Bar at Covent Garden Opera 
House, and who had photographed my “Javanese Dancers" of 1946. 

“Baron — maestro!" I shouted. “This is an act of God. You must 
come at once to Bali and make publicity shots of my dancers there." 
And the rest of our days in Bangkok we ^ spent with tlie Rangsits, 
Baron and Kukrit^. 

On the <i(ay before we left, we went to the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha, the glittering pagodaed compound being part of the Royal 
palace, and before the great slone walls we bought two cages <5f little 
birds from wndors, Sincefthe Siamese idea is that birds thus freed make 
merit for their be’:>rf<ictors, and fly away bringing luck tc those who 
have freed them, as well as bearing their libeAtors' sins away on their 
backs. 

Sadly, yet ^iTgerly, We left Siam, heading back to Djakarta where so 
many problems awaited us. We arrived there on February 25th, *^nd 
from that day the tempo of our workchanged* heading for a crescendo 
and pace that* would drain the ^ergy from my body as surely as ^he 
water was drained from the ancient battery of my Wave old jeep. 
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On our first morning in Djakarta I specPdpwn to the Ministry to 
see >a^hat replies might have come in from America. To my delight, 
both f^brok and Columbia Artists had cabled interested replies, while 
Mr. F. C. Schang, President of the latter organization, had seiit also a 
four-page letter setting out the financial and theatrical details of a tour 
of the United States, saying hcAv he and his* partner, Coppicuij^ had 
been eager to bring some Balir\esc t9 America ever since catching a 
glimpse of fliem at the CeJonial Exhibition in Paris in 1931. TJiese 
replies I showed to Dr/ Siibardjo, and we* decided to carry on 
negotiating in parallel with Hurok and Columbia until something 
definite was oft'ered. 

Ruslan Abdulgani, mean\fhile, had already brought his Information 
Ministry into the support of our group, jnd was now asking what 
practical help \\'c needed. I repli^ simply, *‘We need publicity stills, 
some coloured movie film witll^ound, or at least some tape recordings; 
then a little cash in a Denpasar bank on which w6 can draw to start 
making new musical instruments and ordering costumes, and also for 
office expenses/' 

! ^e w as the ideal partner. He and the Foreign Ministry agreed to 
bring Baron down from Bangkok in excliange i^r free publicity stiffs, 
and it was Banti who had to refuse because of the death of King 
George VI, \\’hicli necessitated his instant return to London. But 
during the next days I received some tape recordings, wliilc two 
photographers were detailed to acecanpany me when 1 returned to 
Bali; and sinc^' I had been given another Rolleiflex as a wedding 
present, it at last looked as though we would get the publKiity material 
which we had so long needed. 

Tonhe Ministries assisting me I seilt in a preliminary report; c^on-, 
corning the subsidy needed. I was still in the midst of negotiating, I 
said, hu Wiethe moment I wanted about*-Jive thSiaift^d rupiahs to startii^ 
things moving in Bali,*\vhere the final budget for costumes, instru- 
ments and office cables would be not much over fort^^ousand rupiahs 
(^1 ,250. 0. O). Then there would be the outfitting ofViie company at 
5 g.bod but inexpensive Djakarta t»ilor, which would mean, I reckoned, 
another, sixty thous»nd*rK/)w/M, ^d abroad more cld^hing would be 
necessary for our Balinese who foui^ 65 degrees a vp*y cold day— 
about eight thousand U.S. dollars, 1 guessed, in foreign currency, 
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would cover second wa^irt suits, wodllen underclothes, overcoats and 
raincoats, which could be bought in big stores in London or New^Sork. 
The major item, however, was the transportation. My requirements, 

I explained, were being worked out by several airlines who had offices 
in Djakarta, and it had been confirmed that the whole group could be 
lifted^in one Constellation or Skymaster. A return charter was being 
very roughly estimated at abo\».t six^ hundred thousand rupiahs^ and 
this meant that the total Government subsidy for a rouriU the world 
tour for the forty-four of us would be in\he region of about eight 
hundred and fifty thousand rupiahs^ or just under £26,500. 0. 0. 

The ope thing delaying my return to Bali was my personal contract. 
At this time, all Indonesian ministries w6re very wary of employing * 
foreigners for reasons of yacial sentiment and for fear of resultan^ 
criticisms in Parliament. Understanding this, I agreed to less favour- 
able terms than in earlier political contracts given me during the 
revolutionary period. I hoped to be able to run my establishment in 
Bali, look after my own expenses when I came to Djakarta, even pay 
my own postage, all on about one hundred and fifteen pounds a month/ 
The ministry would look after my Djakarta hotel bills and plane fares 
between Bali and Ja>^i. It was just enough. Yet in order to protect 
themselves, the Administration Service worried and trembled about 
unsuspected angles from which they might be vulnerable, until they 
hit upon the idea of making clause one in my contract a reference to 
the President's original letter of recommendation, which not only let 
them out neatly, h?Jt which pleased me in tl^at it proved I had never 
asked for this employment. I was given the sonorous title of Technical 
Expert on Cultural Relations and Information for Countries Abroad, 
jand.Qn March 14th the document of it was formally handed to me, 
together witj> a monfii's salary and a letter of reference to the head of 
Bali's Local Goveynwfent in IJjbnpasar. 

Our last weekend in Java we spent in the Puditjak mountain home of 
Bill Palmer, theXiost hospitable American in this part of Asia, where 
we met Ted S^ith of the Motion Picture Association, who had just 
returned with his wife T^udie from a second honeymoon in our Kaliufjgif 
house. They b<^’th had been enchanted with BaU and the dancing in 
Pliatan, but reported that the rwf of my jeep had been knife-slashed 
right across by some vandal, unlcnown, at night. It sounded like a fir^t 
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active spasm of jealousy. When I^mentionedMt to Islam Salim (who 
had b«nen transferred from the command of Bali and was now week- 
ending ?ftso with Bill Palmer prior to taking up his appoihtment as 
Military Attach^ in Peking), he grinn^, showing no suiprise at all, 
and said, ‘"You surely expected things like that, didn't you, John? 
The bigger your success and theeiearer your departure, the woi^e it 
will probably get, too. ' ' 

Not exacti^ encouraged ^y this realistic reply, we set off for Bali 
with two official photogrjrphers, but when We bumped along the 
Kaliungu lane all seemed serenely quiet and normal. We asked 
Sampih about the jeep roof, but he did not know who had slasljed it or 
why, and otherwise our hou!^ehold were so elated to see us and so 
pleased with the oleh-oleh we brought them tljat it felt thoroughly good 
to be home. The photographers \A^e staying at the Bali Hotel, where 
they would use their bathro(yit^^ developing, and for days on end 
we photographed the grinning, sweltering dancers posing in the sun- 
light. We made some colour movie shots and selected the best of our 
rough proofs run off in the hotel bathroom for taking back to Djakarta 
anci ipas s producing and sending abroad. 

When the photographers had left I began to Ij^iink about making.a 
courtesy call on the local authorities. At this stage I knew Sutedja, the 
head of the Government, only by sight, and had heard little of him 
beyond a rumour that he disliked a white skin, buc in a country just 
emerging fnom colonization this is a far from rare condition. To look 
at he was young, bespectacled, wavy haired, eyes cjose set together, 
well built. I asked for an interview and he ga’^e me oiTip. Perhaps 
appropriately it was tea o'clocit on the morning of April 1st that I sat 
at a tsrble with him in his office, in ct>mpany of one Gusti Bagus 
Sugriwa, if man almost bald and goatee bearded, an^intimate of 
Sutedj‘a's 4 «»d his official adviser on religious affati»jiJ handed over my < 
letter frorrwthe Foreign Ministry and allowed them to read the terms 
of my contract, and then told them politely the histoi;? of my old idea 
concerning the dancers. Equally politely they listened. liJ^ft them after 
ah IJour, pursued by smiles but with no idea as to whether I had 
pleased pr offended. But*Denpasa\is a tiny place, and ^on one of the 
officials began talking to a friend outside, and this frienjLmoved on to • 
gossip with an ally of ours, and one evening this last man rode up to 
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Pli;atan, where in whispers he told tfs, "Denpasar feels that it has been 
by-passed by Djakarta. You are a foreigner and therefore ^pect. 
And if that were not enough, the men who have just returned with big 
mouths from dancing in Colombo are urging the Denpasar govern- 
ment to order them to go to America. They are the official artists, they 

say.r 

am sorry, very,'' I replied ''I only hope they will take this out on • 
Djakarta and not <on us. " ^ 

"You see, they feel also that Pliatan belongs to reactionary Gianjar, 
and is therefore in territory politically opposed to them." 

I said, "I can see that this thing is going to end in a sickening 
struggle of wits. It will be a miracle if wC come through." 

"John — may I ask you one question.?" 

I nodded. 

"Well — this thing, as it grows, wifi indeed cause jealousies. If you 
want to go on living in Bali, why not give the whole idea up, or at the 
least seek a compromise with the Denpasar people.?" 

I answered slowly, watching the Anak Agung's face, which had 
become a set, plump mask. 

"Who knows wl^Jit will be left in Bali twenty years from now.? I 
know we are running risks, but, quite simply, my heart is set on 
showing this Balinese Legong to the western world. To Luce and me, 
all the rest of the programme we are devising is but a setting to the 
Legong jewel. What we are doing, we feel, rightly or^-wrongly, is 
important. We wjll help broaden just a little the horizc/ns of European 
and American art. 

"And secondly, there’s my pride, l won’t be beaten by this handful 
of little people who are merely jealous and who don't care about the 
arts of Bali,'>t all. Mark you, I don't blame them in the leaat for being 
suspicious of a foyi«gTier. If my throat is cut it will be sadViTd ironic — 
and just an ugly item in Indonesia's evolution from being a subject 
country. But stjelp I cannot. And as for a compromise, it would be like 
blackmail — without end. We have worked together a year and a half 
like a family. One alien official forced on us, stuffed with self-impofi- 
ance and half-lbaked political ideas.^ould ruih the spirit of our group. 
In any collection of human beipgs of this size, there are bound to be 
troublemakers — especially among artists. But we know ours and,, if ' 
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left alone, can control them easily? Lastly, ypn know, we are only 
interested in Pliatan and our other dancers becaij^e they are the best 
we hav^ been able to find. Compromise would mean lowering our 
standards. I want little Raka Jo mingle with bsillerinas of international 
fame; I’want the Anak Agung and Sampih to meet Serge Lifar and 
Youskevitch. So — on we shall go;»but as inoffensively as possible.^ 

''In that case," said our ally, "1 can #nly wish you good luck," And 
he drove off noisily into the tjjue-black night on his motorcycle. 

I turned to the Anak Agulig: 

"And you, Agung Adji — what do you say?" 

**Tei\serahV* he replied with a shrug. "It is surrendered to you." 

• Going home that night, Llice and I talked over our position. To 
bC)th of us it was clear that we were now in ^ state of cold w’ar with a 
powerful, but small, clique in Denj^sar, which w^as using national or 
racial sentiment against us Xjf^ ^j^eal to Sutedja. We imagined that 
irresponsible people might bribe or persuade some thugs to kill us or 
burn dowm our house, or, if the Denpasar officials did genuinely feel 
that, the central Government had by-passed them, and resented my 
fore ign r ole besides, we could anticipate a web of intrigue stretching 
from Denpasar to Djakarta. So I decided, as one%ddicteJ to the game 
of chess, to play out this contest coolly and patiently, endeavouring to 
anticipate <md block my adversaries' moves, imwilliiig to sacrifice a 
single pawn on the board unnecessarily, a single inu?;ician or dancer in 
my team. A#; to our good friend the x\nak Agung, ^it would be unfair 
to count on his active support. He had to live in J3ali; he was not 
young, his ideas w ere fixed and his philosophy resigned. For us it was 
enough that he was^tho*inost inspiring musician in the island; he and 
all oui* other Balinese friends would •liave to shelter behind* our 
strategies. • 

The tlumirical preparations then reall^J got uhtljst way. We called 
to Kaliungu the Anak ^Agung and the Pliatan effib leaders, with 
Tjokorda Oka of Singapadu village, a new member of our Masked 
Dance quintet and according to the Anak Agung qfi«ite the best 
dSsi^ner of dance cosJ:umes in Bali^as well as a fine m^er of Barongs 
and carver of Rangda masks. 

Our time limit, I told them, was^Indonesian Indep^dence Day, 
August 17th, for on tliat day we had been called to Djakarta to dance 
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at ^ the palace. We woilld leave ^ali by ship about ten days before 
then. 

"But how large can the group be — finally.?" asked tfie Anak 
Agung. "The gamelani club^ alone has, twenty-eight members, and 
there is ill feeling already because some of them know that they will 
havf to stay behind." 

"Agung Adji — we have talked this over many times. You know 
thqft twenty-three is enough for the gamplan. We will have to make a 
system of fines for non-attendance at reliearsal and the most hard- 
working and valuable men will go with us." 

Then we ca‘me to the programme. First I no longer found Tabuli 
Telu the ideal overture. It was too eve/ily balanced, with not enougii 
light and shade. So I played them the Benjamin Britten Toung Persons' 
Guide to the Orchestra on our graicpphone, asking them whether they 
could not find some lively North Ball ipelody which could be treated 
in such a way. Western audiences could then begin by hearing Bali- 
nese music broken down into instruments and sections. Instantly 
Lebah replied. "Kapi Radja!" he snapped. "The very piece for sucli 
an idea. A Kebiar from the north — we will rehearse it tonight.^' . * • 

And though the programme kept its original core, I no'w wanted a 
Barong story for our finale, so I asked Tjokorda Oka to commence at 
once on making a Barong for us. 

"The black duk fibre is already collected for the Barong's coat," 
said the Tjokorda. "Also the hides. If the Tuan has ino^iey for me I 
can put ten men»to work at once on preparing the hides, carving the 
smooth skin, encrurting the glass gems and preparing the gold paint. 

I myself will carve the masks." 

"^■Wonderful, Tjokorda. Bfigin this very day, for the money Is in the 
People's Bank here in Denpasar now." 

And then we v^^gled over the Djanger and our need^&:i two Oleg 
dancers who could double with the Djangei^ too. For of ^he original 
proud Djanger,' only two girls remained, and they were the least 
attractive. 

The Oleg y^as a lively modem dance brought down to Denpasar 
from the nortri before the war, and^ there refined and softened. It was 
performed by girls in male or fomale costumes according to taste, and 
in Sayan village, two thirteen-year-olds who had learned it from* 
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Sampih, danced it with absolute’^precision dnd very feminine smiles. 
For Idoito wing these two children we were to p^y the Sayan club five 
hundred rupiahs a month while abroad. But still we needed two more 
adult Oleg dancers who coujd play in fhe Dj^nger, and who would not 
ask for wasteful chaperones to accompany them. 

Also, no reserve had been found for SampiK's Kebiar and Bumt^lebee 
roles. The Anak Agung hankered after Gusti Ngurah Raka, who was 
his friend and had been M?vrio*s first brilliant pupii in the thirties^ but 
this man was chained to hrs wife and her fifty hectares of rice-fields. 

Then there were the costumes. Here Luce and Tjokorda Oka were 
in •charge and faced a most complicated labour. Lu<!le had to reckon 
how many yards of cloth, sdine silk, some cotton, would be needed for 
•this company of over forty persons. Then,she had to select the yam, 
choose the dyes, distribute the h^ks of dyed yam among weavers in 
several villages, and colleot^he finished cloth on time. With the 
Tjokorda she examined and picked out the most decorative traditional 
patterns for each kain, and then the Tjokorda had to trace these 
* patterns on each kain with chalk and then gold-paint them. He had to 
\ miLa7U mr — a fish-glue base — with red Chinese paint for the first coat, 
and then tvhite of eggs to mix with the gold pai'ht for the outer glitter- 
ing layer. This mixing of the gold paint with egg-white made the gold 
gleam as if it were real and delighted the Balinese; the idea, of course, 
was ancient, and we had borrowed it from the paihters of the Renais- 
sance at the suggestion of Jim Ford. Each yard of cloth was painted 
by hand. 

Next the Anak Agung wanted a second gam«lan. An?» thinking of 
our payload, we \yorked out a^'variation on an angklung orchestra, a 
cheerful, singing-toned gamelan of dhly four notes. This inwlveA 
many trips over to distant Klungkun^, and during a •period of six 
weeks w»W atched a set of new gongs fcr a small,'^ht reyong emerge^ 
from a hand furnace; afid rows of new metallophone “leaves" we saw 
hammered and scraped and forged and tuned in the mud yard of a 
famous smith. While the smith fashioned tHe metal ^rts, Rantun's 
Tomier husband, th§ overfruitful Pagah, carved simple wooden stands 
for the. new metallophones and kkngtangan, the latte^ an^all-bamboo 
xylophone, played with two long-handled vibrant hammers. Three 
more highly skilled craftsmen worked in a baU near the Anak Agung's 
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kitchen for five weeksj, <Vhile they ‘carved four delicate and intricate 
frames for two pairs of Shadow Play metallophones — the soR and 
infinitely melodious Gender Wayang. And without ceasing, (he jeep 
travelled around and around, pushing, pleading, and paying out wages 
to our teams of workers. 

As^ the news of our impending dep/'.rture spread around, idle people 
flocked to see us and ate away our little time. Each prominent figure 
from Java that came to Bali fell into the^GianJar family propaganda 
net and was swept up to a command performance in Pliatan, until I 
protested that the dancers belonged to Indonesia and not to Gianjar, 
and suggested that these notables would surely be equally interested 
to see us rehearsing, without being given special performances tha^ 
wasted our time. Then in Kaliungu, smiling and ambitious young men 
visited us, smoking our cigarette^ and drinking our coffee, compli- 
menting us on our orchids and langufLiy. strumming on our metallo- 
phones, seeking under any pretext to honour us with their company 
abroad; and when, inevitably, we told them this was most regrettably, 
almost certainly, impossible, they smiled again and drifted away into 
the ranks of our enemies. 

Encouragement, hrwever, continued to arrive from abroad? From 
Paris there dropped in a M. Cocqu4, of the Figaro^ dry, shrewd and 
experienced. He predicted a storm of appreciation for us in Paris. 
From London came the Macmillans, the younger generation of the 
publishing house of that name, who were equally confident of our 
reception there, daough so far my cousin had found us no London 
manager. - 

About the middle of April — my correspondence, meanwhile, with 
America and Europe, with taifors and air-line companies in Djakarta, 
with Consuls* with the Ministries now interested in us, and my books 
of accounts, were already a full-time job — about this middJo^pf April, 
then, there came word from Suwanto in Washington to s^y that his 
other work forced him to withdraw from the role of ‘ 'fellow im- 
presario''; and by this same mail came a long cable from Columbia 
Artists stating ihat in triangular fashion they, Suwanto and I seeined 
to have come % J a basis for agreement. Mr. Schang, their President, 
would shortly Joe flying to Bali an person to witness my production 
with his own eyes. I urged the acceptance of the Columbia offer, 
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the other impresario had lapsed into so far unaccountable 
[enoe. 

le tJalungan season now came again and** passed agonizingly 
pwly, but at this festive time we escofted a Javanese doctor around 
Eir villages, where he made a first medical inspection. And also 
ping Galungan, Dr. Subardjo himself, no longer Foreign Miryster 
^er a disagreement with the Parliament about American Aid, arrived 
I Denpasar;*we looked aftej* him gladly, for he, m<ire than any other 
jfinister, had helped us forward. 

I By the beginning of May we were progressing fast. Our Barong, 
Diy a pile of raw hides, bambo6, paint and fibre, was being /apidly 
3ulded into the gleaming a^d shaggy-haireH monster in gold, black 

* scarlet who would be our protective spirit. The two young Olegs 
p)m Sayan were as pretty as paint^^nd learning to interchange roles 
|lth the Legongs; the Masl^^ Dance comedies were shaping^ and 
|hen I had suggested the gamelan club forming a •Tjak, or Monkey 
ice chorus, the Anak Agung was inspired to put Serog, Bali's 
eatest clown, to mime as a buffoon in its centre, 
jfien Mario came over from Tabanan again to train our Bumblebee 
ice understudy, Desak Putu from Sayan vil^ge. But Raka com- 
l^ined angrily and secretly to us, chanting, ‘‘But I shan't be sick, I 

II you; I shan't be sick." And having taken some lucky photographs 
H Mario, I dashed off an article for the London periodical. Ballet, 

cribing the conception of the Bumblebee Dance, and risking telling 
lard Buckle 4:hat we hoj^ed to be in London by lafe; August. 

|ust when I was toying with another new idea— ^one whicji appalled* 
club — of taking with us twd fascinating, undulating-bodied 'old 
les to dance the *Mendet, a true temple dance performed by ojder 
len with smoking braziers of holy fire hftld oTi the palms of their 
^ds news that the Barong wa^ready.** 

id weUI remember Ae Barong driving from Sin^apadu to Pliatan, 
|ead out like a gigantic black bear rug on the roof of a small bus, 
h the Anak Agung beaming beside me in th^ respect^ly attendant 
l^* while Tjokorda Oka, its creator, looked soleim with pride 
fd at the back of the bus. At ^ boundary of the v\lage, the club 
^he gamelan formed into a jubiUnt procession, an^ the Barong 
ed Pliatan in nbisy triumph. That night the Anak Agung's 
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younger cousin, the Agung (fd6 Raka, who was both pemangh 
priest and balean doctor, and who was to dance ^ part of the Ba«>ng's 
front legs,* performeo’a mysterious rite in the little temple ofCunung 
Sari. I stumbled there barefoof behind th^Legongs, splashing through 
a river behind them, who tittered like birds and guided me with 
pushes and pulls in the*unaccustomod dark. And in the temple court, 
beneath a hissing lamp, the/vwjawgA-^ recited his magic formulae while 
special offerings were prepared, after wl^ch he cut a snAll, deep hole 
in the Barong’s forelfead, burying therein a small river ruby, a little 
gold and I know not what besides, thus giving the Barong its d/iwa, 
its its soul, its magical po'wer for good. Kneeling demiirely 

in a neighbouring oourtyard, before "their own shrine, the little 
Legongs were solemnly qffering their own devotions. 

Every evening, and throughov^ the whole of each Sunday, when 
the entire cast assembled, I took my ?y^earsals. The earth of the puri 
compound we marked out to designate a stage, and I explained to 
them how a great curtain would open and close, how lights would blaze 
down upon them and blaze up at them, how the audience would only bfe 
seated in front of them and not on all sides, so that they would have to 
try to face in that dir^^ction most of the time, and how they must not be 
surprised by applause. We had to build a fence to keep the villagers 
ofFour stage, so interested in the lunacy of the producer did they become. 

We were just dining the Masked Dance story of the Fasting Ard- 
juna, which I had selected from Hindu myth because of its popularity 
and because it demonstrated Sampih's warrior Baris in the character 
of Ardjuna, and we were working on the grand finale, a comical 
Barong story lasting only six minutes, when once again I was sum- 
moned to Djakarta, this time to meet Mr. Schang, who was due before 
the middle cf May fFomNew York. 

With my head "till swim'bing with details yet to be th'^nght.out, I 
handed everything over to Luce and the An^ Agung as I grudgingly 
boarded the plane to Java. On arriving at the Des Indes, I found our 
friend Supra; ^o waitiifg for me, the radio station official who had made 
us the tape re wordings, and whom Dr. Subardjo had agreed migbrte 
the groujj's lAnager, since we ha<+ all liked’this hard-working young 
man, who was so sympathetic t^ Balinese art. But his face now, Behind 
the thick lenses of his glasses, seemed troubled. ' 
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'"Have you seen the press atAck on yofl?," he asked, pushing a 
notoHous gossip column under my nose. I was criticized, I read, lor 
taking T)nly Balinese dancers abroad — was not^he Candle Dance of 
Sumatra also Indonesian art^ asked the Witer/ 

"Forget it, Trapto," I laughed. "Those lunatics are friends of 
mine. Tve even written for theii^rag of a pajfer. If it goes on I']! run 
down and explain everything to them.# 

Suprapto, •however, waSgStill very much tied toihis radio station, 
and in that no successor had yet been agreed u^on to take over from 
Suwanto, it was left to me to run around finding out about American 
anc^ British visa requirements, about transit visas, about Indonesian 
^xit permits and re-entry permits, and to clieck on all the airline 
oompanies and their estimates, as well as pending off a Dutch tailor 
posthaste by air to Bali to take thf^^measurements for suits for all the 
group. But most wearying (^11 was the universal hesitation on the 
part of officialdom to commit itself over the “financial subsidy. 
In the end, on the very day before Schang was due, I tried to hurry 
the matter by promising to try to pay back part of the subsidy from 
tha^profits. This pleased everyone; but the men from the Finance 
Ministry dt once wanted to know how much w^ could expect to p^y 
back. 

"Gentlemen," I said, "I am willing to put in writing now that in a 
good week we will pay back to* the Government ^0 per cent of the 
profits, and in a bad week 20 per cent. But as to whether that will 
amount to one*dollar or a* million depends on how big a hit the Bali- 
nese are, on how long they want to stay abroad^ and on ivhether or 
not we have any lucrative film and television offers. Let me say how, 
though, that if we're the hit I think we*shall be, and I make millions 
of dollars Worth of good-will for Indonesia, !• shall regard you as soul- 
less hwa® 0 ycrats if you accept one cent froAi us." 

• At whidi these officiifls, old colleagues of mine,^rinned evasively 
and protested against the need for putting anything in writing yet. 
But they made me uneasy. I felt that they already regained the group 
as tjieir purchasable jproperty to he used under some pfficial heading 
for the purpose of exploiting theiV^oung country's na'jie— to them a 
quite logical development. But I, th^gh a foreigner, thought of our 
group as separate human beings, with whom Luce and I had eaten rice, 
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and r some of whom, in. 6ur days o< poverty had quietly and anony- 
mously left rice at Rwtun's kitchen door for us. ^ 

The last man out of the K.L.M. Constellation next noon \(^as Mr. 
Frederick Schang, Jr^ He wore a blue. Palm Beach suit, smoked a 
newly lighted cigar ten inches long, was short and sturdy, with a 
squai^e jaw and steely biue eyes. Hecwas, I judged, in his late fifties, 
tough, fit, alert. I introduced myself and we went over to the Des 
Ind^s together. And Schang quickly tu^-ned out to be^ an original 
character. Before Bali was even mentioned he was talking about his 
collection of forty-eight Paul Klees and putting a Klee booklet into 
my hand. When he heard the plane for Bali left in two days timej^ he 
disappeared in a flash -and snatched somfe rounds of tropical golf. Af 
the Capitol Restaurant he personally superintended the mixing of u 
Dry Martini to the proportions one in twelve, and he brushed his 
teeth .in soda water, shouting over to^«4?ne, “I start drinking water 
again when we rea'ch Rome on the way home." 

Though we made one or two official calls of an introductory nature, 
he wanted only to get to Bali; and having arrived in our guest ho.us^ 
he was too polite to say so if he was uncomfortable, while Sarrpih 
rsiced off to buy a cr^ie of soda water. With Luce and mySelf he was 
reserved, but friendly enough, for he wanted to inspect the programme 
before committing himself in any way at all. So we quickly collected 
the whole company in Pliatan, and on three different nights played 
through the programme in slightly varying orders. ^ 

We were anxiaus about Schang, terribly. We feared he might call 
for .a buxo,m Djang^r chorus and like all the wrong things. We had 
determined under no circumstances to cut the Legong to less than 
. seventeen minutes, and we bristled with defensiveness. But Freddie 
Schang had the righf stuff in him. His start in the world with Nijinsky 
and his forty yearsrori Broadrvay helped him to get easilyH^nthcbheart 
of the matter. He §at with a watch in one hand, perched on the edge of 
his bamboo chair, while the entire village of Pliatan surged curiously 
about two inejjes behind his shirt collar, and directly Raka entered in 
her bumblebed role, his eyes glictened, and l]e kept repeating^ To 
nobody in particular, "The little (^Hing — ofi, the little darling!*' He 
was enslaveAand our friend heticeforth. At the end he summed up, 
"Those ceremonials are too hard to handle. They look like a mob 
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scene. Unless you're very keen, c|t 'em out ^®uld be my advice. That 
Djaitger is weak — very weak. Maybe two prett^^ girls would stiffen it 
enougl? so as it'd get by. It's padding, though. The Monkey Dance is 
a knockout. It'll remind them at home of a che^ering section at the 
Yale 6owl, The little Olegs would be winners if it weren't for the 
Legongs. Sampih is terrific — that boy's got the technique. But Ni 
Gusti Raka — there's your star IJShe's^ everything you wrote and tol^ 
me and then some more. She's great. She's so sw%et .1 could eat her 
with a spoon. All the little girls are darlings— the American public 
will go crazy about 'em. They're terrific kids. You — you — you've got 
together here a galaxy of talent that's going to make* even Broadway 
^>link. But what gets me is fo think I come tw^elve thousand miles to 
this little mud-walled village under its coionut palms and find great 
artr 

Our views, in fact, were r\^r enough the same. So next morning he 
was in the Wisnu Store, buying the best kains and cloth as presents 
for the little girls. There remained only the terms and our signatures. 

*• On our return to Djakarta we went our rounds in search of official 
blessing on the contract. At the Foreign and Information Ministries 
all went well, but when we called at the Education Ministry we re- 
ceived a shock. We went in together, but Schang was at once ushered 
out again to kick his heels very audibly just outside: and I was left face 
to face with the Secretary-General and a couple of*Denpasar officials, 
together w4th Indrosugondho, the official from th^ Ministry who had 
headed the cfance-group which had gone to Golombo. Without 
preamble they tried to forcp me to accept Indrosugondho as* my 
"'fellow impresarig", while I protested it was not in my competency 
to do "so and disturbed them by saying that I knew other Ministrieap 
had other candidates. Then they, excited, pefhajps, or pla^lnly threaten- 
ing, *^iti’th3t the present state of affairsnnight leiid to the breakdown 
of law and. order in Bafi! But all I would, or couW, do was agree to 
talk with Indrosugondho later, for I had heard pleasant things about 
him. This whole move I regarded as an attenjpt at di Mt accompli^ an 
attempt at a checkrrute^without enough strength bei:fg there to back 
it up. . 

.Then ^hang entered, and for ^een awkward miftutes I became 
translator between them. 
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The key figure, however, was thefMinister of Finance, Dr. Sumitro, 
without whose prior ^signature mine would be worthless. He no/only 
had to approve tlie contract, but he had to sign a transportation 
guarantee appended to it. But Sumitro, who had lived four years in 
New York and had known me since 1945, had long seen the value of 
such a tour, and had agreed to, sign. We actually overtook his car on 
pur way to his house, he taking* his children for an airing; and forth- 
with he stopped artd scrawled his signature to the latest draft which I 
held against the dashboard. This further baffled Freddie Schang in his 
appreciation of Indonesian officialdom. That evening we both signed, 
too, ani thenceforward the Balinese were due to open in New Ycxk 
on September 1 5th, aftfer a short tryout in'‘London. , ^ 

After dinner we went to the house of the Subardjo family, wherS 
a programme of Javanese and SunfMran dancing was being arranged, 
for the idea had always been that if'iSvis first Balinese trip was a 
success, in the following years other groups should go out from other 
Indonesian islands. It therefore seemed a good idea to show Schang 
some dancing other than Balinese. 

Very late that night at the hotel a boy brought me rouryl a fat 
envelope, the contents of which purported to explain the curious 
incident at the Ministry of Education that morning. Enclosed was a 
copy of a so-called Letter of Protest, signed by the Sumatran journalist 
in Denpasar, together with a Balinese who had recently come to my 
house, I thought as a friend, and whom I had helped seek contacts in 
Singapore where he said he wished to take his own grdup of dancers. 
These two,»4n the name of one defunct apd one moribund dance club in 
Denpasar, demanded the right to inspect and control all dancers who 
•left Bali to go abroad. They used much of racial sentiment, and warned 
that the contact which ^cheir Finance Minister had just Witnessed 
^could only enrich '\)ne person". My informant added thJt tiifs^ibel- 
lous concoction hat^ been officially handed on to the Palace Secretary. 
Copies of this charming document, I was to observe, had been sent 
not only to President, but to the Parliament and Students' 
Association, as] veil as to the thirteen toughest young nationalists in 
Bali. The $igryitories hoped, quito^ Nearly, that" one or other of the 
latter would st6p me in a mannerl^hat they themselves did not dare. , 

I sighed loudly and read the thing out to Schang. 
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“Just a couple of boys who to go alohg, too,” he commented 
with a ^in. And then: “Is it serious? D'you w£mf to tear the contract 
up? Can you push it through? I’ve got to lay out tens of thousands of 
dollars, don’t forget — bettenfor me to know now.’J 

“It’ll go through. 'This effusion stems from about half a dozen 
people only — but one of them, f^m affaid, is highly placed. I’jn up 
against a noisy and very unscrupulous little clique. Fortunately the 
President anS most of the people who count are on c^r side.” 

And next morning early, when I saw him ofF,*he said, "This project 
is going to die another thousand deaths — I feel it.” 

i^Perhaps I shall be one of them, Freddie.” 

“You’ll pull it through, as I said last night. *See you in New York 
September 8th. Good Luck!” 

And he was off on his way to dri>Aing water again, to his Paul Klees 
and his New York. 
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Preparations and,. Politics 

* 

M y own overwhelming desire how was to rush back to BafT, 
because the tlireats being made in Denpasar might a’s 
easily be directed against Luce as myself; but first I had 
to attend a somewhat comical meefkjg of the no less than five 
Secretaries-Gener&l interested in us at this stage. The meeting was 
presided over by a jumpy Palace Secretary, who seemed honestly con- 
vinced that bloody murder was about to flare up in Bali, and more 
particularly in my compound in Kaliungu. 

He handed me fir^ a letter he intended sending to the' Denpasar 
Government, suggesting pacifically that since conditions were so 
critical there, it might indeed be better for representatives of Den- 
pasar’s cultural organisations to accompany us abroad. 

I replied; “If things in Bali are as bad as you think, I want to get 
on a plane at once^^d go to my wife, who Is now alonfc there. And if 
things remgin bad, I pould perhaps agree to taking with us one trouble- 
maker from Denpasar. With all respect, thougli, I, believe it is a long 
^way /rom Denpasar to Djakarta and this threat is very largely a 
bluff.” 

<, To which the Palace Secretary replied: “There have been hun- 
dred and eighty ipurders reported officially* in Bali during the last 
year. They were not in bluff.” He was genuinely a very worried man. 

The letter, ,lherefore^J was sent. But since the intrusion of even one 
of our Denpaslj^r enemies could disrupt entirely„the spirit of fafijiTy 
which governed our group, I resol^fed to fight this solution up to the 
point of actualfy risking my neck'; So, since the Palace Secretary had 
no constitutional authority, I determined to visit at the earliest 
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opportunity the Ministry of theiinterior, w^ose proper con^rp all 
law %nd order was, and whose Minister was a very old friend. Dr. 
Rum. • 

Meanwhile, some steps, forward ^ere taken at this high-level 
gathering. The office of Ruslan Abdulgani was made my one channel 
for operations, and would disburse all the money we needed. This 
would avoid struggling for th^ impossible: a joint and unanimous 
decision of five Indonesiai^ Ministries. Then the Ministry of Educsf^ 
tion put forward their candidate to be my fellow-impresario, and the 
Ministry of Information countered with theirs. Here complete dead- 
lo^ occurred. So, hoping to squeeze one official out of our, budget, 
<&d one more dancer in, I Suggested that hational sentiment would 
surely be happier still if I went abroad wit.h,tzt;a Indonesian chaperones 
— and added that I hoped that the candidates mentioned would 
go with me — but as Government “Directors-General” on behalf of 
their respective Ministries, and therefore outside cmr group’s budget. 

Finally, tliese eminent officials decided that I must fly back to Bali 
*in an Indonesian Air Force Dakota with a top priority: and I was given 
two escorts. These were Suprapto, who was excused from his radio 
station'fof a few days, and a certain Balinese stilj^ent who had formerly 
represented in Djakarta two Denpasar cultural organisations, and 
who had no respect at all for the signatories of the notorious Letter of 
Protest. 

But in the day or so before the next Air Force plane left, I found 
time to call on Indrosugindho, with whom 1 had*§ most cordial talk, 
for to my delight it turned out that he was a,dancer, Tnusician arid 
painter, and only most reluctantly an official. He was soon to leave for 
Bali himself, to “test the atmosphere” there; so I told him briefly thaj; 
I thought* Denpasar was trying out a most uflpleasant bluff on the 
Palase ;Secretary and all of us. 

• Lastly*! went rouncPto see Dr. Rum at his Ministry, and ^vhen he 
heard our difficulties he wrote out a most lucid letter, which he ad- 
dressed to the Governor in Singaradja, with a cojw to Denpasar, 
^ing me his fullest support. Ii^ my eyes, (taking ^ correct official 
view for once), this letter waS a valid order, whereas the Palace 
Secretary’s note of compromise w^well-meant, but irVf gular. 

. Islam Salim, whd was hard at work in Djakarta learning Mandarin 
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and now expecting to kave for PeWng very soon, wrote me one final 
letter of recommendation to Lieutaiant Tantra, at present an olficer 
in the Indonesian A'tfey, but formerly the most feared and active 
nationalist in Bali’s resistance to the D^tcb. I then felt fairly well 

* f 

armed. 

But on arriving home, so far fronj finding a desolate compound, I 
found Luce sitting safely and peacefully in our open house, sewing and ‘ 
Stitching while sho. chatted with Rantun apd Budal, a yoifng girl who 
had succeeded Agung "as our laundrywan, Luce with her own skilled 
hands sewing on the hundreds of sequins of many colours to the velvet 
collar of^Raka's Legong costume. 

So first we went to see‘the acting police chief for the whole of BalfJ!' 
and a younger officer, conyrianding the police in Denpasar alone. But 
both these men said confidently, wdeed somewhat indignantly, that 
law and order were being easily maintained. 

Next, we drove lo Singaradja in the north, up eighty kilometres of 
rutted, mountainous road, zigzagging and sliding around bends over 
a surface buried in inches of soft, silent dust, passing through tall' 
forests and ragged coffee plantations, till we dropped abruptly down 
past unbelievable rice jEerraces into the hot sea plain around Singaradja. 
We called on the Governor, a Javanese, on the Resident, a Balinese, 
and when they had listened to our tale, the Governor, a handsome and 
gentle man with grey, curling hair, commented dryly, "But surely this 
• sort of thing is quite normal. Human beings are always jeaious of one 
another. Here it i^'much more explosive, perhaps, bev:ause we still 
have our colpnial experiences in mind." 

Then on tihe way south again, our stlident escort asked us to stop on 
the mpuntain road and led us off through a vegetable patch to a simple 
wooden hut, where We found the renowned leader of Balin6se resist- 
ance, Lieutenant Tanti*a him^lf, popularly known as Pa' ^Poleiigy the 
Piebald Father, his former revolutionary nom de guerre. 

He read Islam Salim's letter. Then he smiled and promised us that 
"he would rub^the headja bit" of one of the signatories of the protest 
letter and use h\j influence to see that all went qiyetly and well. TiJTs 
group could do much for Bali and^ Indonesia, he said. But then he 
added, in a seryfus voice: 

"But remember — the head of our Government in Denpasar, friend 
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Sute^a, feels just the same way a^ut Gianj8er,as I do.” He looked at 
us an in turn, with unblinking eyes. “None of us must ever forget 
what we suffered at the hands of the former re'^ime — and’even now 
we must always be on our guard against their piachinations.” • 

We saw Pa’ Poleng again several times before feaving Bali, finding 
him the type of young revolutionary who compelled respect by his 
sincerity. He had wide-open, uncompromising, straight eyes; was 
wiry and thm; rode in no gsmfortable car but wa» content to lead i 
Spartan life in the Army, using an older jeep than minej and setting an 
austere example to his men. 

I'he other group of nationalists we met through the manager of the 
tipple’s Bank, Ida Bagus Pefiada. Their leadens were two intelligent. 
Subtle men, named Widja and Mantik. 

Though Widja used his influenoo in Denpasar, Mantik quickly be- 
came our adviser and friend, driving up to Pliatan most Sundays to eat 
with us and watch the rehearsals. We were sorry rtbt to have met him 
before, for his brain was acute and fearless, while his tongue could cut 
like the spur of a fighting cock. 

Indrosugondho arrived in Bali a day or two later, and after drinking 
tea with us in Kaliungu, and after we had wal^hed him talking with 
the Pliatan club and strumming on their metallophones, comparing 
their scales with the Javanese, we saw how fortunate we would be 
were an artist such as this to accompany us on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. He told us, though, that nothing had yet been settled. 

Before he ^♦ent back to Java I told him the results of our political 
delvings, hinting that reports exposing this little bluff wijuld soon Be 
on their way to JJjaharta. ifidrosugondho listened quietly and" was 
silent r but from the amused expressiorf in his eyes I knew that Ije ha^ 
already ccftne to the same conclusions. 

■ We ncwy became too busy to heed any politics or intrigifes, too 
everlastingly at work to have time to reflect on any role played 
unconsciously against a backdrop of the draiha of Balias social evolu- 
t?3t. And though wp were becorning more and more^^ired, and daily 
summoning the old Javanese wdh||^ from behind the village barber’s 
hpt to come and massage us, we w^e so impreg^atedlui^ith the music, 
so gladly feeling the responsibility of building up and dovetailing and 
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co^cent^ating the love^iist of the dinces for Western eyes, that in our 
isolated world we were thoroughlyfif ephemerally, happy. . 

We now had exactly the forty-four dancers and musicians fo which 
our contract limited us. Our |[amelan hgd been cut to twenty-three, 
but, as we had feared, the Kebiar reserve for Sampih, Gusti Ngurah 
Raka, failed us. After fetching him apd losing him again several times 
as soon as he had returned hoifie, tlje Anak Agung and I drove over 
*once more to his distant village, walked far down muddied precipices 
an<f with a guide clambered across a fast-flowing torrent by stepping- 
stones that were invisible and treacherously smooth under the muddy 
water, for* which our feet groped prehensilely. After this little 
adventure we ascended a high, vertical b^k, and entered a spacious but 
empty compound, where ^ child told us in a thin, piping voice to wart 
while she sought her father. 

At length the dancer came, and we aeked his wife to join us as we 
sat talking in a sntall bale of wood painted blue. And for the last time 
we related to both of them our need for a Kebiar dancer. He answered, 
saying he would come. Then I turned to his sullen wife, who owned 
the rice-fields and had borne him five children, and she answered 
sourly, "I bow alway^to my husband, Tuan.'" 

So, for three more days he rehearsed with us, and his melancholy 
face warmed a little. Then again he went home, and after a week, a 
classic letter reached us through the ^ost. 

‘‘Respected Tuan," it read. ‘‘On account of the diseasetof madness 
which sometimes ^affects my father, and because there is need for a 
ttian in this^ house, with this letter I hereby cancel the going abroad of 
my husband to dance." And that was fne end of him. 

Another younger pupil of Mario's danced once or twice in Pliatan 
but our doct4>r founef that his lungs were tubercular. The'important 
Kebiar and Bumblebee* roles ijrere thus still without a reserve fo!»4hem. 

As to the programme, it was now as full of action and entertainmeilt 
as was legitimate, and so condensed that in a normal month's living 
in Bali you wo,uld not se*e such varied and good dancing. I was sad only 
because time fc\*bade my including Kakul's DjauV dance. In it, KaSul, 
on feet as light as air, faced a solo dtummer and did a quite incredibly 
rapid, feintingf^ dance at the drummer. It was breathtaking, but an 
inseparable part of a long Djauk entry. 
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The Kaliungu "office”, meanwhile, quivtred with life, too. We 
sentlondon and New York paintld sketches of the set we required, a 
BalinesS gateway, pencilling in the exact propdftions. We-wrote and 
sent out notes for the script jto be usedt)y a m^istress of ceremonies on 
the stage apron. We sent programme notes concerning each dance. 
We made a plan stating the roo^ accommodation required for us all, 
including kitchens, utensils for ^cooking, rice, meat, vegetables and 
exotic spice?. Columbia Arjists were undertaking ^11 this for us. And 
then, more than a month after our contract had^been signed, came* the 
long-delayed ofier from Sol Hurok, whose secretary had mistakenly 
smt it by sea mail. The stamped envelope I sent back to his ^office to 
^ove that we had not deliberately done thi^ to him. We felt sorry for 
the secretary. . . . 

The costumes were coming alowg well. Luce was now, with the 
help of friends in "Perti,” a^^very awake Balinese firm in Denpasar 
which made fine kains and sarongs, supervising the final tailoring of 
traditional Balinese jackets, like high-necked black mess jackets, one 
bf which was being made from warm material, one from thin cotton, 
for each of the thirty-three men in the group. 

Only one clothing drama arose, but Tjokftrda Oka survived it, 
though for a time he feared he had lost eight hundred rupiahs of money 
to pay his workmen. The Tjokorda, a most honest man, apparently 
lived in torment for two days after losing this money, and prayed to 
the village»Barong to help him find it. He suspected the thief to be a 
man who had«wandered Suspiciously near him wlfije he bathed in the 
river one evening; he searched this villager's Ijouse vicflently and in 
vain, but in order to sc^re hini l^pt uttering publicly the most horrible 
threats of vengeance. Two nights after his loss, he awoke to hear a 
dreamlikefvoice bidding him go down to thewrivA* and lo^)k by the bole 
of the tree where he had left his clothet whilS bathing that day. 
dressed Ivmself hurriedly, lit resin torches, took^his servants to the 
river's bank with him; and there -the money was! Next morning he 
came to us, mightily relieved, to tell us his stdry, and he added, **Beh! 
O^'s is a powerful Barong in Siqgapadu. I prayed fei* its help, and it 
helped me. Now I «hall make Sj^ecial offerings for it and give the 
village a Barong Play. ' ' 

- On yet another leVel we were travelling round to all the Punggawa's 
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offices and police statioms, gettina letters of good conduct for each 
man and woman in the group, whili the Denpasar Immigration Office 
was preparing the pkssports, and the whole group had come Viown in 
instalments to be photographfcd in the town. On a table in my house 
was a pile of American visa application forms nearly a foot high, for 
every one of us had to fill out a tlire^-page questionnaire, and all this 
naturally became our task, too! ,, 

In Denpasar, tpo, we had discovered^ Dr. Angsar, k young and 
moclem physician, who cured Luce's old complaint after discovering 
her allergy. He now inoculated and vaccinated all of us, and coped 
with our two casualties. For Serog, our invaluable old clown, h^ a 
homy growth creeping over his eyes, akid this old peasant dared rts 
enter the hospital, and h^ve both his eyes operated upon, not even 
losing his humour — which kept hie ward in a state of quite dangerous 
laughter — when his eyes were bandaged and he was blind for four 
days. His was an*example of courage and trust; and when he had 
recovered, he confided to us that his ambition abroad was to buy a 
set of false teeth — he owned but one stump and could not chew hi> 
sireh. 

Then one day the‘Anak Agung said to us, "This Gustf Oka — 
according to our Balinese custom she should not go with us. She will 
defile the company." 

"What’s the matter with her, Agung Adji.?*’’ I asked in surprise, 
for Gusti Oka was the pretty leader of our Dj anger. 

"She is sebel — qri'clean. She is more than'twenty years old and has 
never menstruated. Qften she looks swollen and sick. She may not 
enter a temple, strictly speaking, foV fear ofedesecrating it; and of 
course no man would think of marrying her." 

But Dr. Ai^gsar injected hormones into her, and in abowrt a month 
fhe had soiled her kaiA for tl^fe first time to the amazed delight of her 
whole family. ^ 

It was outside Bali, however, that my main worries were now 
centred. In the first j()lace, the London try-out date just didn't 
materialize. Sirllr:e the K.L.M. charter had to be^paid three week^n 
advance, and its date had to fit in precisely with# the London run, we 
were faced feit^^r with losing our/marter or arriving in London to find 
no theatre ready for us — ^for we could not finalize the charter's date 
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till the London theatre was found for us. Thi»was a situation that was 
drivihg me frantically to telephone Djakarta in the two half-houBS a 
week \(*en such phone connection existed — af# time when all good 
officials were taking their afternoon nap. 

Then, just when things were moving to tifeir climax in Bali, 
another press campaign started in Djakarta. This time three papers 
•in the political group opposed to^PresyJent Sukarno were sniping from 
their gutterf at us, and I was sickened and furious |nd quite unable tfl 
do anything about them from Denpasar. 

So, when once again 1 was called to Djakarta this time to meet my 
Directors-General finally elect; Indrosugondho and* Sutarjo, I was 
«i5niy too glad to jump into the first plane, intending to visit these foul 
neVspapers as well as settle the K.L.M. charter. Byt, as I said to Luce, 
the first night I was at the Des hades I would put through a long-^ 
distance call and I would spoak to Anthony Hawtrey, the director of 
the small, artistic Embassy Theatre in London^ who had had ex- 
perience of the Javanese Dancers in 1946. It was already July 7th 
when I left Bali. . . . 

Directly I had dropped my bag in the Des Indes I booked the call to 
Londofi f»r the following evening, and then jamped into a Ministry 
car and drove to Indrosugondho's small bungalow, where I found him 
with Sutarjo, a tall, heavily-built man who wore spectacles and a black 
Moslem /)zY/i hat. Sutarjo told ttk he was then tryiag to help Suprapto 
escape froiji his radio station so that he could get on with handling the 
group’s insurance and baggage. Indrosugondho, *^s the senior of the 
two, would sign the K.L.M. charter agreeqient, and early next 
morning the three of.us callftd’on the K.L.M. office, asking them to 
wait patiently for a final charter date till I had spoken to London. 

That evening the English voice of Anthpny'Hawtrcy, made tinny 
by the great distance, came through c^parly. First I told him of the 
project, adding that m^ cousin Joan could show him all the publicity 
material He needed; this group was lOO per cent better than the 
students’ troupe of 1946: was he interested.^ Yes, said Hawtrey; and 
iWie could get a West End theatre, since the little Embassy Theatre 
was being repaired .anyway, wouldn’t I prefer that? Obviously, I re- 
plied — but don't get too big a t}iea.re — ^this is an intirijattf show. How 
long could you play in London? he asked. We were wanting a week in 
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Paris][and a week in London, but Paris is hopeless in August; so we 
want two weeks between August 25th and September 6th. Good! 
came his voice shrillyt Tm pretty sure I can get either the Pfinces or 
the Winter Garden Theatre. Anyhow, confirm by cable and keep in 
touch, said hie: but it's a deal. 

So I walked out of the booth on air. stopping on the dining verandah 
at the table of an EGA friend, v{|iere I said, *'Andy, I've hooked a deal 
in London with six minutes' telephoning. I can't believe it." 

On the following morning it so happened that the newspapers 
smearing me quite excelled themselves. One of them published a 
filched copy of my Foreign Ministry contract, protesting at such 
"enormous" wages being paid to a foreigner. Another predicted that 
all the profits would disappear into my pockets. Yet another hinted 
darkly that it was incredible how “diis one miserable white man could 
twiddle the Indonesian President and three Ministries round his little 
finger. 

I therefore went in search of some of my Secretaries-General to ask 
them to explain publicly that two Indonesians would now be going 
with, and over, me to save national face; and I also wanted it made 
clear that the Balinese* venture was merely a first experiment,' which, 
if successful, would lead to Javanese and Sumatran groups going 
abroad in subsequent years. 

There then followed one of the most extraordinary weeks of my 
life. Though I realised that this was more than a mere peirsonal attack 
on me, being rathef a tragic and unpleasam* symptomcof Indonesia's 
s'oeial evolution — which in turn was but one facet of all Asia’s 
nationalist revolt — I had never felt more frustrated and sick at 
heart. 

For my one "official channel" now dried up on me! During four 
critical days I tried td speak with Ruslan Abdulgani, ta» ask him to 
make tJie statement I needed. And for four whole days he either locked 
himself up in his house or held himself incommunicado in his Ministry, 
mysteriously refusing to ^ee me. Meanwhile, more jealous officials 
from Denpasar arrived in Djakarta, where they again started whisper- 
ing in the ear of the Palace Secretary .n 

On the fOurlth evening, when Atniulgani was still in his retreat, in 
desperation I called late at night at the private house of the Palace 
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20. Ardjuna, in tlic foreground with his bow, is af^out to battle with 
the wild boar sent by Shiva to test his prowess 




Secretary himself, who then and there hissed^t me that I had tniijled 
the President about the situation Bali; that* no one official chanpel 
had ever been agreed upon, and that each aiti every step I took 
must be taken with the full^ concurrence of all the five Ministries; 
that I • must never presume to darken the Presidential Palace 
again. ^ • 

. So I went at once to the Sec^tary-General of my own Foreign 
Ministry, Dr. Darma. It was th^n eleven o'clock ^t night, and Dr® 
Darma, a most industrious man, I found lying in his pyjamas onT:he 
floor of his living room, reading the current Economist. I told him my 
dilemma — that I needed a statement made by the Governme/it, that 
Ruslan Abdulgani was invisible,^ that the Palace Secretary had for- 
bidden me to go to the Palace. But he rejjlied: “.You must see the 
President, obviously. Try to get ^ appointment at the Palace to- 
morrow and say that I support you." Having said which he rolled over 
onto his stomach again and continued his reading. • 

But next morning, while once more I lay in wait at the Ministry 
of Information, Ruslan Abdulgani suddenly manifested himself. 

He was cordiality and normality itself. And from his office we 
telephortedto the President and I was actually ift his presence an hour 
later. In a most embarrassing interview the Palace Secretary, 
specially summoned, was informed by the President that he under- 
stood nothing of these underground, artistic Balinese politics. But 
any public ^statement — well, that was in the province of Ruslan 
Abdulgani. • 

But when I returned to the Information Ministry, Ruslan said: 
“Later on, when the whole gA>ilp is in Djakarta en route abroad;* we 
will make a full statement." • 

I said: 'iAnd what of my name being dragged*in the mud day after 
day in. the mejan time.^" 

. “Ignore it," said Ruslfin. “It is a compliment to^e attacked such 
people.^' 

“But you are a Secretary-General and ratial sentiment can't be 
used againstyot/." 

‘^Ignore it," he re^afed. 

I l^aid, know the truth of i;)ie matter; thea)rdirftiry reader 

• doesn't. It's always one, the foreigner, who gets it in the neck. The 
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Goyertiment says noth^g because it's beneath its dignity, and my 
enemies in Bali only s*ee what is |ublished in the papers.. Eveif Izak 
Mahdi, ray closest Indonesian friend, was puzzled and speht hours 
discussing the whole problem^ith me last night. ” 

"I can’t forbid ^ou to call on these men,” said Kuslan, “but my 
advice remains the saim: ignore them." 

I went that afternoon to tlig od^ce of one of the gang against us. . 
•‘Tin sorry, frien(^ Ruslan," I had said, "but I want just oflce to attempt 
to fell them ab’out what we're doing." 

But the interview I found tragic in its racial implications. The 
columnjst was « tall youth, handsome and neurotic, and he asked to 
hear the whole story.^He listened, j;iis head jerking nervously up aiKl 
down, then said, almost hysterically, "The President has absolutely 
no right to meddle in things lika this — he has acted quite wrongly. 
And you yourself are now associating with such contemptible political 
figures that you are automatically suspect — muddied with their dirt." 

"Leaving aside your malicious abuse," I replied, "the President 
vcaly recommended this project, and hasn't it struck you that if I'ln 
working for an objective I must work with the persons who are in the 
Government.?" 

••He changed his ground. 

"Anyhow, you're being paid far too much — and we object to your 
calling yourself au expert on Indonesian culture." 

I answered quietly, "I am receiving about the same pa^as a Second 
Secretary at the Qfitish Embassy. As to tht word ‘expert' I loathe it, 
never use ft, and %m not responsible for the Foreign Ministry's 
nomenclatures. But they don't describe^e as ^n expert on Indonesian 
culture." 

With disckiin in Ms eyes he strode lankily to a filing «abinet and 
oflung a photostatted cbpy of jny contract on the table. 

"Read it!" he saj/i. 

I read out, "‘Technical Expert on Cultural Relations and Information 
for Countries Abroad. 'That means I'm called an expert on channelling 
this country's culture to countries ^broad." 

He snatched the purloined document from fne^ furious and ashamed, 
for he had published my contiiact in his column without properly 
reading it. But reasoning with him, alas, was hopeless; he was • 
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tormented with suspicions that might not dia^pear until his grand- 
children's time. 

I r^pdrted this interview to Ruslan, who, sedi^g at last that I was 
serious — for after all, if no^one in tlie Government hacj the ‘moral 
courage to defend me merely because I had a wfiite skin, it was as 
good as inviting one of Bali's jjoodlums to* add me to his list of 
/'enemies of the Republic" to be pjftriotically shot in the back — seeing 
this, then, Rfislan did now ggree/ to allow his Information offices in* 
Bali to publish a statement to protect me. But,* on talking this over 
with Indrosugondho and Sutarjo as we flew the length of Java on our 
way to Denpasar, a day or so later, they said simply,*" We'r« now a 
political football between President's gi*oup and the group who 
hate him. Ja, sudah! That's all there is to itl'i 

Arrived in Bali they paid their rc%pects to all the local authorities, 
and calming statements went out through the local Information offices 
and over the radio. Then we all went to Pliatan, watthed the rehearsals 
and the last costumes being made, and within three days the two 
©irectors-General had returned to Java, where their families awaiftd^ 
their news anxiously. 

Soon aft<5r they had gone, the Speaker of the 5;idonesian Parliament 
came to Bali and asked to see our dancers. But with him came not only 
Anak Agung Gde Oka of Gianjar, but Sutedja, too. After the dances 
Sutedja came forward cheerfully, "Ismiling and misleadingly friendly as 
always wIkim we met in person, and together we discussed the 
Bumblebee Dance. He, lik^ many of the young moderns, was curiously 
Puritan. 

"Don't you think that during*the flirtation the male dancer coTnes 
just a little too close to the girl.?*" he asked* 

"How nfany centimetres apart would you like Tliem.?* We'll measure 
'em with a yardstick if you like," I replied And we both laughed. 

•Yet seriously I was |)erplexed how best to oicplain to him that 
people Sbroad might find it strange were two bees to flirt with several 
yards between them; nor could I usefully inforyi him th^t the one part 
I had contemplated (jutting from tfie Kebiar was that where Sampih 
flirted with the drummers — this* short sequence, of humour to the 
Balinese, had caused more than one spectator to me whether 
► Sampih was not, perhaps, just a little bit — er — queer.? Yet Sampih 
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wac t]ie most natural pf young men and such a suspicion could never 
harve entered a Balinese head. 

Every 'Sunday Nationalist leader, Mantik, with his friend 
Nyonian O^a, came and ate with us in Rliatan and watched the train- 
ing and packing and costuming and filling-in of forms with friendly 
admiration. Nyoman Oka, h^d we the fortune to have met him 
earlier on, we would have tried halM to take with us as our managed, 
for he spoke admirable English. 

It was the forms,’ though, that nearly defeated us. Though the 
Immigration Office moved en bloc one day to Pliatan and worked right 
through the enfire group until each passport was filled in and ready, the 
three-page American visa application forriis were our nightmare. An idea 
of our difficulties can be gathered from considering just one question. 

“How old are you, Agung AdjP What was the date of your birth.?" 

He thinks solemnly for a while, turning to his brother for assistance, 
trying to calculat^^ by asking his brother how old Ae was at the time 
of Xh^puputan^ the mass suicide, in Denpasar in 1906. Then: “I must 
ii^ve been bom in 1902." 

I start to fill this in, but glance at his passport and see there the year 
1 897 given as his year of birth. 

“But Agung Adji — ^your passport says you were born in 1 897!" 

**Masa! But that cannot be true. I do not feel that old today. Truly, 
it must have been ' 1 902. 

“Oh, all right. Maybe they w^on't notice anything. Or maybe we 
can change the pacsport later. Now, what month and What day.?" 

**Adoh! )[s the day -of the month necessary, too.? How should I know.? 
HoW should any of us know? Who keeps such dates in Bali.?" 

Apd when we started com’posing dates, we found that eight out of 
the first twelve men^said that they had been born on December 1 2th 
'for this was a lucky month arfd a date of good omen. ... * 

On* July 25th L*?xe and I moved up quietly to Pliatan,. this being 
part of my “end play", my strategic withdrawal. We had sold our 
house in Kaliimgu; we, Kad found a buyer for the jeep, who would re- 
ceive it on the day we left; we had ."*ented the garage for another year, 
and the furnished room at the end of it we made over to youpg Pudja 
and Tonipel, leaving money for them in the bank so that they could 
clothe themselves and continue their schooling; t6 each of the servants 
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we gave four months wages and presents, byt our dear Rantdn and 
Budal came with us to the puri in ^iatan. It was sad, this sale of qur 
house. BUt in our absence we feared for its safetyt ^ 

The group, too, now conyentrated rftore and more inside the pttri 
walls. One of the metallophone players had reported an armed band 
near his house at night, and though I thought this a wild story and 
.most improbable, I suggested tha^theputlying club members sl&p in 
the pttri if thfey wished, and^this jtxey did, gossiping on the rehearsaP 
verandah floor till the small hours nightly, wrapped up in tlfeir 
blankets. They thus acted as guards for the costumes, which would 
have been irreplaceable had anyone destroyed them at thi^ stage; 
Ijuce and I, in fact, slept in aiweli-roofed shack, with all the costumes 
beside us, sharing our room with some gigantic i;ats, and delighted 
with the Anak Agung's gift to us of a new cement lavatory, so modem 
as to possess everything except a door. Ten crowded days among the 
men and women of the puri we spent, waking ^as the cocks crew 
immediately outside our windows, hearing the rhythmic pounding of 
the rice each morning, and on our porch daily were the three littla. 
girls, chattering and squealing and joking, while Luce helped them 
fit their ^costumes, sew their smart new kebaya Jlouses, and fold their 
kains tidily in the Javanese way for travelling. 

On the last day of July Suprapto arrived to take over. The group 
were to sail on August 7th, though we had carefully spread the tale in 
Denpasar of^ later date; and they would go on board in Singaradja, 
being taken north in Inflonesian Army trucks 'yp the Kintamani 
mountain road, thus avoiding enemy territory, Penpasaf. Luce and I 
were flying a day or t\^o earlfefto Djakarta, for the K.L.%1. charter 
was still not synchronized, and I was almost ill with worry about it. 

For three final days we rehearsed in Rliat^n, and^then it was 
finished. Tha show then ran one hour anjJ fortj^ minutes precisely, or« 
two hour% with the on5 intermission. If they r^iearsed any*more, 
they wftuld be in danger of becoming stale. They were ready for the 
Djakarta palace, ready for London. 

On our last day, ^while the clyb packed tlieir costumes and the 
gamelan, and we our own belortgings, a young Frenchman, Louis 
Guerin, walked into the puri. He was from the France^ir, he informed 
• us) and could he takasome colour film for television use Shi Paris? Alas, 
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M.. Gberin, we replied# you see that we are paddng up. But we sent 
hipi to Saba to take his pictures ^iiere, and he gave us jsome "Paris 
addresses-of impresirios, for we hoped to meet there. 

Then we handed oyer to Siiprapto, Jirging him always to work 
through the Anak Xgung, pointing out tiie few troublemakers whom 
we knew of in the club‘ asking him fo watch over the masked dancers 
with* special care, for they all ver^plder men and came from outside 
’Pliatan itself. Anfl hating to go, alleady, depressed at the thought of 
missing the music of 'water in the rice-fields and the everyday beauty 
of this richly-blessed island, we tore up our Balinese roots on August 
4th, 19^2, after two years and three months of living there, taking 
with us two of the Anak Agiing\s MekHutUy the smoked duck, to eBt 
with Luce’s familyrin Djakarta. 

At the President’s palace, the arranc^ements for our dancers were 
simple. On Independence Day, in an all-Indonesian programme, they 
would perform two dances on a stage built around the base of a giant 
•^e on the palace lawn; and if the President so desired, a full dress 
rehearsal would be given on the night after. As I left the palace one 
day, the eye of the Pa)ace Secretary lit upon me. 

* '"And is it settled — who goes along with you.^” he purred. 

"Why, Indrosugondho and Sutarjo, tufo persons of Indonesian 
race,” I said. "Not one as the President’s original letter suggested.” 

"Hah! But what of my letter permitting one or two ofc^hose others 
from Denpasar tocgo along too.'^” 

• "I don’t Know. I Know only that we have the forty-four dancers and 
musicians required by the contract. We* found no lack of law and order 
^in Bali, so maybe it wasn't necessary for those others to come along. 
They never approached us.” 

w And "Check!” I wnisper^Kl, under my breath. But the next move 
would have to be ’Mate. 

Then I telephoned Hawtrey in London again, and he told me that 
the Winter Garden TVieatre was available and that the decor was 

r 

coming along nicely, designed frcvn our sketchy Couldn’t I’- come on 
ahead, he asked.^ Impossible, I replfbd. Well, nev^er mind, everything 
looked airri^hti^ but nobody in^the Indonesian Embassy knew any- 
thing about the theatre or Balinese dancing. 
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Oji my last trip it had been decided that I myst look after th^ gtoup 
in Djakarta, and I had sent an aut]|ority to the Embassy in Londoi> to 
carry on the negotiations with Hawtrey, based fcn our previous cor- 
respondence. I had even phoned the Embassy and gratefully heard 
that they would guarantee to look after us, although the notice was 
indeed rather short. We had seryt cables settifig out our accommoda- 
tion and food needs, asking primi^ily fior the whole group to be in one 
warm hotel ftear the theatre^ aneWfor two large rice iiieals a day. Now^ 
suddenly, we received news that the Indonesian Embassy possessed 
their own impresario, one de Marney, and that Hawtrey had with- 
drawn. 

• “What can this mean.?“ everybody seemed t 9 be asking me. 

f told them that Td spoken to Hawtrey gnly the previous evening, 
and he'd said all was going well. Marney must be one Derrick de 
Mamey, who was making films, when I last knew him, from an office 
in Bond Street. I advised doing nothing that cOuld embarrass the 
Embassy at this late stage, saying that in London we'd soon find out 
v^hsit was wrong. 

On August 12th Luce and I were at Tandjong Prick harbour, 
waiting ort the baking hot docks amid the garage and bustle of the 
Javanese labourers for the ship from Bali to come in. Not till well after 
midday did we climb up the gangplank, running into the arms of the 
Anak Agung, who shouted with pleasure and told ws that all was well, 
the gamelarik, the costumes, the baggage, all safe thanks to our excel- 
lent manager,* Suprapto. •with the Anak Agung^ iind the little girls 
squeezed into a jeep from the Ministry, we led the way to their hotel, 
whose garden actually adjoined the front drive of the American 
Embassy. Amid great excitement they settled in, sitting out at firgt 
on chairs tin the lawn, not yet daring to walk oift in the Iraffic-jammed 
streets of so^^reat a city. 

• The British visas were a modest labour compared with the ^\meri- 
can. BTut thanks to the personal interest of the ambassador and the 
patience of Vice-Consul Josephs, after two wJ^ole days of interpreting, 
fingerprinting and signing, the fojrty-four American visas were safe in 
the fat dispatch case of Suprapfo. Then the tailor who had earlier 
flown to Bali came in with their nuits, fitting aftd jilt^ring where 
necessary; then came the suitcases ordered by Supra]pto; and then 
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came, too, my opportipiity for handing over my accounts of the^Bali 
wqrk of the last months. 

But though all weht well with the group's expenditures in Bali, tny 
own Ministry now vexpd me Ify again becoming cautious vis-i-vis the 
Parliament. They asked me to relinquish my salary while abroad, for 
it would prevent press* attacks (it flidn't!) and make their position 
impregnable in the face of aggrQssix^members of the House, I agreed; 
but had I known ^hat they would mve d^^^ired this, I would surely 
have added another clause to our contract with Columbia Artists, for 
in communal Balinese style and as a member of our Pliatan family, I 
had rashly allowed for nO producer's fee at all. And then they asked 
me to sign a note to th£ effect that L woixld try to pay back the whole 
Government subsidy, I reminded them of my former offer, but they 
said no, this was a better plan, foi* it would again guard their position 
from criticism. I signed, therefore, with a resigned shrug; for as I 
pointed out, what Could I do if the Balinese were to ask to come home 
after the first few months, or if no fat fees came our way from films or 
*4ek?vision.? 

Then came the palace performance before the whole Diplomatic 
Corps and all Indonesian officialdom on Independence Day; and on the 
ne’Xt evening, before the President, the American Ambassador, 
Ruslan Abdulgani and other staunch allies, we played the programme 
through exactly as* planned for the theatre. At the end of the perform- 
» ance, the President wished the group God speed, complimjenting and 
thanking us gracio^i'sly for our long-suffering work. • 

However, ‘there w^s already reason for our backers to show con- 
fidence. Not only had I heard from Freddie Schang that the sale of 
tickets was building up very ^icouragingly, but The New Tork Times 
had devoted an editorial to us, hailing our advent as an historic land- 
mark, as the first east-west cKiltural mission. And Colin MePhee had 
risked ‘his reputation by backing us indirectly through a long article 
that had appeared under his name in the Times, also. 

Then came the last /minute rush. Only now did our Directors- 
General receive their appointments which would guarantee their 
financial independence while on toilr; and we were helped, in this 
contradictory Di^Iiarta arena, in score of ways by friends who were 
members of tfie same party of people as the newspapers which were 
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vili^ing us! At the very last moment we collected the hunditd^ and 
hundreds of artificial frangipani, lybiscus and tjampak blossoms, njade 
\)y som% Djakarta Chinese especially for us. Arwat five o'clock on our 
last afternoon a tea party >vas given Yor the, whole company in the 
palace’ gardens, where the President allowed himself to be photo- 
graphed with the three Legongs^his adopted daughters. After the tea. 
Luce and I tried to express our^^ianks to the President for his help, 
and for the Sncouragementjie h^ given us all alor^g, standing behin?! 
our idea like a rock. 

Came the dawn of August 21st, and we were all at Kemayoran 
Airport, sitting, waiting, gazftig out at *our chartered Skymaster 
which yesterday we had carefuUy helped load with our own hands. 
With us were our oldest allies, Ruslan Ahdulgani, Dr. Subardjo, 
Harjoto from the Information Ministry, Tjokro from my own 
Ministry. The Anak Agung gave me a nudge. 

"'I trust that Hanuman is now content," he s!iid. For in the last 
months the club had nicknamed me Hanuman, after the heroic White 
•Monkey prince who came to the aid of Rama in the Ramayana epicr 
and who always achieved the impossible in a flash of time. 

At 7?45*a.m. we filed slowly into the plane, tj^llowed up the steps by 
a microphone from the Djakarta radio. The stewards explained to the 
Balinese how to fasten their seat belts. They were offered peppermints. 
The little girls sat just in front Of us, solemn-eyed and for once almost 
too excited, to chatter. They stared out of one window, waving to< 
Anom’s father, Dewa Gde Putu, who was watchteg the take-off. He 
was staying behind to guard the families of the group in^Bali while we 
were away. The j)lane door*cldnged to. As if on a reflex, the Anak 
Agung, Luce, Sampih and I looked at one another; Indrosugond^o 
and Sutaijo, too, smiled their relief. And die filane, piled higft with 
gamelan instruments and costumes in Grates afid our noble protectiwe 
Barong, Uimbered thunfierously down the runwa}^. 

The* mouths of the Balinese formed silent "Peace on your Stayings." 

I turned to Luce with fingers crossed. "Checkpiate!" I said. 
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10 


London Ii\,’terlude 

* 

W hen Sc'hang had originayy insisted that we try the com-*' 
pany out in Lpndon, Luce and I had been delighted. luir 
London is my city ancHI wanted to introduce iny Javanese 
wife to my friends and show her, not the Tower of London or West- 
minster Abbey, perhaps, but the ballet at Covent Garden and the 
restaurants of Soho. She, now, had to meet my family. As for the Anak 
on bearing the news he had said, '*Pantas seiali—just as it" 
should be. Now I shall have the pleasure of seeing John's country, 

' too." 

The four days flight from Djakarta was very tiring indeed. Suprapto 
and I were soon weary performing the impossible feat of disentangling 
more than forty Balinese at each night stop and finding them their 
'hotel rooms, while they waited in the lobbies with infinite patience 
and a trusting helplessness. And arriving ih Damascus on the third 
evening, hot though it was and gale-tossed over the desert though 
our plane had been, we made each man dress up in his European 
clothes, for the tying of ties and the use of braces and waistcoats* were 
all quite new tj them.* Tjokorda Oka fussed noisily around old Serog, 
grinning, saying to us‘, “Wh m Serog went to Paris in *931, Tuari, 
nobody showed himjhow to untie his tie; so lie kept it on, oight and 
day,* for over two weeks." 

But it was the air sicl^ess that was defeating us, and as I looked at 
the children, my heart quailed at thq thought of hgving to askrthem to 
rehearse the very day after they arriVed — but our opening night was 
to be onlj^-ofie ^^iater. They had become a wan, miserable collection, 
unused as yet1:o the poor imitation of Balinese food which the K.L.M. 
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stewards tried hard to supply. And our Ri^t over the bunting hot 
desert before Damascus, where |br hours the plane had sideslipped 
and sh\iddered and swooped aloft like a drunften feather, had van- 
quished practically all of u^. Little Rika had#lain pale and quiet, her 
head in Luce's lap; Sangayu, the Oleg from Sayan, had bandaged 
her eyes so that she should see pothin^; thet)ig--eyed Anom had Been 
unable to eat anything at all, booking very pathetic, and OHa, the 
strongest (Siaracter of thc^threj?, had sat with and we had be?n 
quietly sick together. If adversity sometimes unites, it can also, if air 
sickness be its form, disintegrate, and especially if the victims are 
Balinese dancers. 

Touching down for an hour in Rome, wejiad a most cordial and 
friendly welcome from the Indonesian yqpnger generation from the 
Embassy there, and later that sant? evening the Balinese managed to . 
rouse themselves a little when the red-roofed rash of London suburbia 
began to reveal itself below, and from the meit the expletive Bek! 
kept exploding forth, as mile after mile of endless city rolled into view. 

It was seven o’clock on the evening of this fourth day wherr our 
plane came to rest at London Airport. One or two photographers 
dickeJ agilely around the children as we carr^d our handbags across* 
the asphalt to the waiting room; and after a while they filed ’off 
through the immigration offices, dragging themselves along with 
apathy, their stomachs still queasy, the ground treacherously unlike 
the feel oltthe warm wet soil of Bali. In between peering over official* 
shoulders, interpreting, there was time to exchange a few words with 
de Marney, who with a handful of officials fiipm the*Embassy, was 
there to meet us. Anjiour o!* so later, still in a daze, the whole-party 
of us»were seated outside in two long b^ses. 

“All aboard, Suprapto.^^” 

“All aboard.” 

• And tlie buses drove off through an endless swccession of sTiburban 
shopping streets. I was quite lost, and moving up to the driver asked 
him where our hotel was. Was it far from ou^ theatre, I asked him.^ 
•“Farffrom whicli,thcatre, would that be.^” 

“The Winter Garden — in Drtiry Lane.” 

He laughed out loud. • 

“You'll be a little matter, I should reckon, of abouf thirteen miles 
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outside' of brury Lane/V^e said, capping this with the news we were 
to Ijive in some students' settlement in Surrey, just outside .the fringe 
of greater London, t had an awful foreboding, yet rather than say 
anything to depress the Balihese further — they were now silent, 
hungry, feeling as lost as if on another planet — I just whispered this 
news to Indrosuffondho. « 

He threw his hands up, exclai^iing ]beneath his breath, 

* ‘'Who can have|Chosen such a pla^e.^ Bpt perhaps it's*good there. 
Let us wait and see." * 

It was about nine o'clock and the late summer dusk was falling 
when th^ buses came to a halt in what seemed in the gathering gloom 
to be a little red-brick street at the bfick of nowhere, and I felt some- 
thing akin to panic rising ip me. But at once a friendly, energetic man 
with a wide smile of welcome on hij^face, came out to meet us. 

"Ah — that's fine," said he. ‘*Here you are at last! The food's all 
waiting ready for you. Should they go to their rooms first, d'you 
think, or would they prefer to eat straight away.*^" 

Numbly, trying to suspend judgment, I asked the Anak Agung* 
which would be best. Some of the group still felt sick, he said, and 
‘ they all were dirty and Jvanted to bathe. 

‘‘They'd prefer to go to their rooms first," I said. 

Now our welcomer was that type of man who is full of honest 
enthusiasm and the scoutmaster instincts. He was frighteningly well 
•meaning. But his establishment, as I soon remarked »^ith black 
despair, though adpfiirably suited to impecu^iious studeiits of foreign 
races who were already acclimatized to the weirdities of the humbler 
British way of living, repelled and droVe’the Balinese back into them- 
selves, so that dumbly, hopefully, they looked to us, to anyone who 
might help them. In this strange new world they asked but tviK) things: 
that they sleep and live* warm) and all as closely together#as possible, 
and thaV their bellies he swiftly filled with good rice. 

Instead, quite innocent of the rebellion he was rousing iri their 
peasant hearts, this cheerful fellow started off to show them to their 
rooms. He managed, he said pleasantly, some (^ozen or so houses 
around this neighbourhood, only the dining room and club rooms 
being in tl^ehou^ outside which the buses had stopped. The Balinese, 
who only witif difficulty had become inured to the, good hotels along 
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the’JK.L.M. route, were now to be split up.jtwo men on the'grpund 
floor of orte house, three men in a room on the third floor front jn a 
liouse I hundred yards away, four in another riom three -streets off, 
and so on. The nine girls w^re all in orife room* 

It took two rebellious, darkening hours, ourselves carrying the'ir 
bags, to persuade most of them to walk to th^r rooms; and when they 
■ had been brought back again at gSou^eleven o’clock to the diniiig hall 
by a now freely perspiring Jiost,|none of them couk^ swallow a moutfl- 
ful of this, to them, strange-tasting food. The Anak Agung shook his 
head gloomily. 

“John, we’ve got to find rice Tor them,’’ he said, ‘Hf it goejs on like 
this . . . adoh!” 

*None of us ate that night. It was long after .midnight when we 
stopped trying to sort out the last imclaimed suitcases left on the pave-- 
ment outside, and drove a last insistent photographer from troubling 
the sleep of the small girls. Then we searched till we found the room 
of Indrosugondho. He was sitting on the edge of his bed, smoking, 
rrunning his hands through his rather long, thickly wavy hair. There* 
was little enough that needed saying. 

“Torndtrow,” he said. “Tomorrow I shall ^o to the Embassy.’’ 

We bade him a good night, Luce and I climbing two or three flights 
of uncarpeted stairs to our own sparsely furnished quarters. We talked, 
going over our situation over aftid over again, tilkwell after five, and 
rose at sewen: and again there was no eatable rice. 

The buses eame and aliungry collection of BaUpese were driven in 
to London, right up to the stage door of the Winter Garden. Indro- 
sugondho, with a strained faCe,*left at once in a taxi for tfie Embassy, 
and when de Marney arrived we told»him that we had no idea who 
was responsible for our feeding arrangenjentS, but that we simply 
ihust get ri«e, lots of hot rice with the tjegetaBles and meat and chilks 
we had oabled for, andT within a few hours. He«went out to took for 
help. • 

That whole day we spent in the theatre. outfitter came around 
and sat efficiently in,a gangway sqjit, measuring the men for their rain- 
coats;. and before the reThearsal cduld start, the cast mooched round the 
stage, looked in at their dressing rqpms, sat with hands in pockets in 
tfie, front stalls, e:!(amined the curtain, quietly discussed the decor, 
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which t/as a fair reproc^iuction of -the gateway design we had 5?fent 
Hawtrey to copy. 

After a while de lilarney returned with the tidings that only fifty 
yards down the street there wai> a Greek restaurant that would have a 
hot rice meal ready by three o’clock. So, while we waited for thfe girls 
to tome back from an eiipedition with Luce to search for umbrellas, 
raincoats and strong shoes, he and I sat down for a technical discussion. 

' The contract I yvas unable to see ,Jbeca\ise it was at the lawyers’. 
But I learned that we \/ere to play eight times a week, including two 
matinees. I asked whether we could play only seven times, and cut one 
matinee,, as we were doing in New York, but in London eight times 
was normal and the children would have to go through with it. 

There had not been time to locate Hamish Wilson, who had lit the 
‘ ■Javanese Dancers” in 1946, so dc Marney himself was going to do 
the lighting. He had a plan in his head, he told me. He wanted to start 
off in bright sunshhie, and because the last item in the programme 
was a Barong, (which according to the books he had read, always took 
-place in the evening), the last scene would be almost dark. Thus the 
performance would pass through a Balinese day, from sunlight to 
’dusk. 

I pointed out that this production was set exactly according to the 
programme viewed by Freddie Schang in Bali. The second dance, for 
example, tlie Monkey Dance, had to' be done in near-darkness. The 
* Barong finale used a comic and noisy story for which I »v/anted the 
lights full up. 

^ Next I asked about, the script for the Storyteller. Had they found a 
suitable Inddnesian girl, I enquired.^ N6 — Mrs. Subandrio had been 
able to find us no pretty or charming girl, he said. But they had im- 
proved my script — ^they’d-cut it around a lot and it was miJ^ch better 
now. Remember, I said to myself, de Marney only hcairi about our 
dancers a few weeks Kgo, Be patient with him. How could he have any 
inkling of the sweat and blood that had gone into the making of this 
thing 

It was a strangely unreal day. The stage crew arrived, and two 
amiable young women moved up intd the girls’ dressing room to learn 
to help Luce.^ The wings were filled with irritating Indonesian 
shadows who flitted they knew not where, save certainly in our way. 
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An^ confident in all white villainy, thej^ slipj^ed into dresSing-rooms 
and appealed on the stage, whispering into*the ears of our friends 
\uinoufs of anticipated foreign triotery and exploitation. 

Meanwhile, I asked the ^nak Aguftg whe^e north was, for otlier- 
wise we could never have orientated and directed the dancers; to tpe 
Balinese dancer, left and right do not exist, only west or east, nor is 
•there an upstage or downstage, on^ a north and south. THhn we 
placed the ^melan on the stage^ The acoustics weije fine and I ran tlfe 
programme through, myself running about the^auditorium, from back 
of the stalls to the balcony, listening, observing, positioning, explain- 
ing. The crew were gcfod, picking up the lighting cues quickly, and on 
the curtain calls de Marney he^ed me with ^advice. For more than 
tv^fo hours we worked. By then the Balinese wq^e muttering about 
eating, and tlie restaurant owner came in just at the right time to tell 
them that their food was ready. 

I looked around the auditorium, conscious agam. I found two ballet 
critics, old friends, Lionel Bradley and A. V. Coton. I discovered 
•Peggy van Praagh and Maggie Dale, who had run around from- 
Sadler's Wells to see what new exoticism had been brought to town; 
Baron, 'fcur photographer from Bangkok, with Jn elegant redhead, was • 
enthusing over the show as I counted the dancers off the stage on tlieir 
way to the restaurant. I was still preoccupied, so that when a shadowy 
figure came up to introduce himself I nodded vaguely at him and said, 
"Twenty-gight," still counting. 

The figure pounded a stick on the floor. 

''Perhaps you did not hear my name," it s^id, ver/ distinctly. VI 
am Sol Hurok." 


"Qh God — rm*so sorry about your^ofFer, Mr. Hurok. Please stay 
for the afternoon. Let us talk of the tragedy pf your delayed letter." 

The Baliiiese ate and came back rathef morefhappily. The rehearsal 
went on ggain. De Maftiey complained bitterly that he had no time to 
fix th^ lighting, which was only too true. We were walking through 
the whole show for his cues this second time* and we were trying out 
the male Storyteller. The Balingse only hatf understood what was 
being done, and there were frecjfuent checks. Critics, correspondents, 
the curious, meandered in and out in^the back stalls.* 

* TDie Storyteller was put into Balinese costume and l#oke& soft and 
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apology?tic. In place ofjny script^ sentimental phrases such as 'Jour 
three precious maidens*' tumbled from his lips. There was\no time as 
yefjto remodel it. Ldt»it go on. Later, perhaps, we could injeft somjt 
thii^ of Bali into him, something earthy fnd real. After arriving only 
aiday and a half before an opening night, who could be blamed On, 
on, on, till the buses bonked outside as dusk approached, waiting 
impatiently to take us away again. ^ 

' It was quiet, opiinously so, in the bus^that night, Indrosugondho 
sat ^silently near us. The little girls were slumped over, asleep. When- 
ever we caught a Balinese eye, we smiled back feebly, for their appeal 
was so qbvious and heartrending. In the dining room the children sat 
wretchedly before tlie table. Anom h^d to be shaken gently to keep he^ 
awake. And again pone of the little ones could eat. Anom started to 
cry quietly. Her face taut, Luce led the children and girls up to their 
room, two streets away, where she stayed with them, herself on the 
verge of tears. 

The Anak Agung and I sat once more in Indrosugondho's room. 

I said, speaking slowly in careful Indonesian, and near mad with thinly 
controlled rage: “Brother Indro and Father Agung — it would be 
without use to criticise or complain. Maybe we should neVer have 
been encouraged to come to London. Maybe we'd have done better to 
have stayed longer in Djakarta and flown straight to New York. All I 
want to ask of you now is this: if I can find a hotel near the theatre and 
move all the girls out of here tomorrow as a fait accomplf will you 
support me.?" 

“Allah! If you can.but do it!" said Indrosugondho, “I was myself 
weeping just now when I saw Anom iii the dinii>g room tonight." 

“Then things might start improving tomorrow — but back me up! 
1‘his insult taour people, J will stand no longer. Nor do I believe that 
all the hotels are full up and too expensive." i 

Before the middaj^ meal next day thirteen places had beeq found in 
thct Grand Hotel in Southampton Row for all the girls, for the Anak 
Agung and Sampih, for Luce and myself. On the following day we 
would look for rooms for the rest of the group. And at once die news 
spread like fire among the Balinese, ^hose faces again became happy, 
so that we were no longer so ashamed. Hanuman was up to his tricks 
again, they tcdd one another. 
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The FiiialcT tlic triiinuMis t>\er all its acKcrsaries 




T^at afternoon de^Mamey worked steadily at his^ lighting ci^es and 
1 continued, to shudder at the un-Balinese, romkntic lines of ou?1Stdry- 
t<^ller. Backstage, the^artificial flovl^ers were beipg fixed by. Luce 
6usti Kornpiang, as in Bali, into the h^addres^^es; the windows wfere] 
sealed to prevent draughts; tlie crew were jumpy and worried. Already 
our First Night was upon us. ^ / 

. But the Balinese, who have nittural theatrical instincts? play^ up 
gallantly at Jtlieir opening performance. The gamelan cascaded itr# 
fugal tones out into the afiditoHum, loud and magnificent. Not a 
mistake was made, and not a seat was empty. And after the show the 
ambassador gave a reception and^hampagnejbuftet on J;he stage. 

There, for the first time \ittle Raka, witli Sampih and the Anak 
Ag'ang — the latter had developed on an instant a warm and domina- 
ting stage personality — sipped at t^e cup of fame. But they accepted 
it coolly and easily, with their intrinsic dignity and charm. But below' 
the surface enthusiasm of our guests and friends^ on the stage that 
evening, and beneath the loud voices of the pompous and the glitter 
qf the socially minded and the gorgeously dressed, the small liand qf a 
Legong caught at Luce's arm, and a little singsong voice chanted up 
at her, "•Ibu Luce! Mother Luce! We go hc#ne soon, yes.? Home 
to our new hotel? Tonight, yes?" And indeed that night saw the 
beginning of a happier era for the children. 

They were delighted with the prand Hotel. The nine girls had four 
rooms, the Legongs closest to us. They fitted two in a single bed with 
ease, explored ,J:heir tiled jjathroom, sqyealed with delight at the hot 
and cold running water, so that nightly Luce and I had todisten before 
going to sleep, for as like as nci the children woufd be all th^ee playing 
and chattering and shouting in their bath, after the show at one o'clock 
in the morning, waking up the other guests. They loved tjie flow#f thff 
water running over them, for it reminded them c£ the streams in which^ 
they bathed at home. • ^ ’V 

On their first morning they started to snare the hearts of the li^l 
servants and management. They “Oooh-ed" •with delight as the lift 
sank downward, and "Ooosh-ed" with mock'constenfation as they 
were swept up again^ afterwards, rfhey carried little umbrellas, wore 
Mack vdveteen-collared grey coats over their Indonesian Jcains^ with 
, always a4iny blos^^^tfor two in their well-brushed hair'.^Evelry where 
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they yverfc* arm-iiji-arm, commenting, discussing^ laughing, asking us 
questidns all the time. 9 n the dining room they were soon at their ease, 
after the second mopping ordering their own b/eakfast by pointing to 
the menu and gigglipg- Thk all-important part of our family was 
^appy again. 

^ But most of the men^dancers and the gamelan club were doomed to 
disappointftient. Though Indrbsugofndho and I, accompanied by Mad^ 
<Lebah to represent the club, found rooms for them all in Bayswater, 
they were never peryiitted to move?. Onfy now we were told, defen- 
sively, evasively, tliat the other rooms had been paid for two weeks in 
advance. It wcuild be t09 expensive to movefeverybody. So now the 
club was divided into tlip privileged ancj the unprivileged, and for the 
first time in over two years they saw my hands tied in such a way<:hat 
I could do nothing to relieve theiic distress. 

One day we canip down to the theatre to find Freddie Schang sitting 
in one of the dressing-rooms, a wad of press cuttings in his liands. He 
had flown over from New York to see the production on a real stage. 
He jumped up and we greeted one another warmly; but then he stood 
back and looked at me. ‘Tor heaven's sake, Johnnie, what's wrong.'* 
You've a fine success on your hands — I've been reading your reviews 
— but you look about as happy as a ghost." 

Over a table in ^oho our troubles game out reluctantly, one by one. 

"I've always loathed officials, Freddie, even when I was one myself. 
But the worst of •the breed I've found yet are the^ pompous little 
creatures who think they know something about art." 

"Come down to hard cases — I don»t get you." 

"/ don't get it. We've begi here a week and I'm damned if I could 
tell you who. is even meant to be responsible for what. Tony Hawtrey, 

, with whom I was negotiating till a couple of weeks a]^o, is nowhere 
on the scene. De lytarney, in addition to acting as our local manager 
no previous briefing, is also having to help out witfi food and 
heaven knows what befides. He's trying to do the work of thre^^lind 
men. But there are these bevies of helpful officials to trip over in every 
conceivable corner. No one could produce theatre discipline on this 
stage. Why — d'you know what one of the leading metallophone 
players ^«aidTo me last night? lie said, *Never^li^d, Tmn^John—dn 
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anoiiferfew days we*lJ^be on our way to America* They f my deal* FVedflie, 
are pity ing in my own country ! " ' 

WeH^don’t let it get you down! boy. Well sefcn have 'em all right 
when tliey get to New Yorl^ Tell you tvhat — Inn going to propose 4 
toast— that the three of us work together and pledge ourselves t0 
remember always that this compare is only as strong as thej^C 24 ittle 
. girls." We drank, and felt better.^ 

That sain# aftenioon my^fatlier came up from thg country to meef 
his daughter-in-law, and before the performance he came backstage 
and greeted the Anak Agung as a kinsman, too, and with old- 
fashioned manners, shook the hand of eath member of the cast. 
Tliough he knew little of my^troybles, this simple act of his helped to 
brirtg another family motif into the club, who were impressed at this 
courteous, white-haired old gentlenain. 

In the second week things improved a little. De Mamey helped 
practically by arranging two rice meals a day at?** the nearby Greek 
restaurant and by preparing a list of salaries, strictly according to 
Equity rules, and though the original gamelan members objected" to 
dancers who had only recently joined us being paid more than them, 
who harf worked for two 3 ^ears, they were all §ow able to go around 
the shops, looking for things to buy, with their eyes especially out for 
gold sovereigns and for bicycles to send home. 

Then the leading dancers of Sadler's Wells came to see the Balinese 
dance, and Balinese were invited to Covent Garden to watch a 
dress rehcarsal«of Sylvia. When we broi^ght little Rgka down onto the 
vast Covent Garden stage to be photographed with Margot Fonteyn 
and Frederick Ashton, .they aSkdd the Anak Agung what lie thought 
of the Sylvia ballet. 

"Please4ell them," said he, "that we are s© ha(J)py to see that people 
in the. West pse stories of ancient gods and gocidesses and spirits o^ 
the woodTj for their dancing, just as we Baline^do. This balfefLre- 
ininds ftie of the tale of our Raja Pala — the Raja who went dowivto 
batb^ in the river and found some heavenly n};mphs swimming in his 
own pool.*^' 

^'And then what happened.?" 

"He fell in love wjth one of the nymphs and stole her kain. When 
• het repealed himse^ all the other nymphs snatched up their* Az/wj and 
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flew up into the h(i avens. But the one whose kain he had stolen cowered 
down into the water, hiding her nakedness. And he wouldn't give it 
back to her till she ccfesented to take him as her lover." 

^ "Charming," they both said. "Please t^^ll him we find his Raja Pala 
^^ory quite delightful." 

TS/ofigh time did not permit any of the Balinese to travel outside 
London, we^were able to hear some of their views on this city. They 
couldn't begin to understand what English people lived on — where 
were their rice-fields and coconut palms, they kept asking.? They went 
to the zoo and hated it — it was tiring to walk and the animals smelled 
horrible. They grabbed at tlieir own* photographs in the newspapers, 
and condemned all save^the few which portrayed them with mode^'t 
smiles not showing their teeth, or in perfect dance poses. They w’ere 
happy when Mrs. Churchill camC to see the show and wished them 
well on their tour, but the Anak Agung was crestfallen to learn that 
the Royal Family Was in Scotland, and that he therefore would not be 
able to shake hands with Queen Elizabeth. 

On one of our last afternoons tliere was a coming together of 
officials from Indonesian Embassies throughout Europe, who wanted 
us to bring the dancers to their capitals on the way home^ but when 
we were pressed by these eager young men for dates, our replies were 
diplomatic. If the Balinese were not homesick — and some of them 
wanted to go home already! — and" if spring in Europe coincided 
with the end of the American tour in the warm South- there was 
nothing that we personally, would prefer than to bring them to 
Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, Brussels and Amsterdam — where the 
best dance audiences were. But Novfemfber to March were out of the 
question. 

"Vou'll let us kno\V by:November?" they kept insisting. 

"Everything depends on^ the timing," we replied. "Midwinter 
wether in northerrt*Europe would endanger the health of old Serog, 
tS^say nothing of the children," And with that they had to be cOhtent. 

On the last night in London, while packers were taking down, the 
scenery in the theatre and putting the costumes into theatrical costume 
baskets, ready for our take-off ne'Jct morning, two of the youngei 
dancers came up to me, clearing their throats, smiling, intimating 
that they had been a month now from home, an^^‘well, hadfi't.seefi a 
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woikan for a long time. As their elder brothe?^ waslit not my jCnglish 
duty to do something^about this foj them.?^ 

•So, afttr tramping the streets for hours whilef ihey stared and com-^ 
mented dadongy grandmother, or djegegegy not l^retty, till, I was walk-^ 
ing almost on my knees, we at last bumped into a pair of buxom and 
expensively-dressed wenches jyiho ^toppeC the Baliq^es^ * Open- 
mouthed in their tracks. Some Iktle while later, as I sat drinking the 
girls' champagne in a kitg^ien, twhile two bedroowi doors were left 
slightly ajar, I was called upon to carry out my most intimate role of 
interpreter yet. And tjianks to this satisfying interlude, two of the 
Balinese who still lived out in tRe wilds of Surrey, leYt England with 
ftelings of rather more warmfth. • 

When the plane was flying over the Irish Sea next day, I made tliem 
a brief speech. 

"Don't blame anyone for the chaos in London," I said. “They had 
only six weeks to prepare for us, and in AmericS they've had' three 
months. Tuan Scliang asked me to promise you that there will be no 
photographers in New York at all for two days; no rehearsals for live 
days; that the hotel is near the theatre, and warm; and that there are 
sacks of rice there awaiting you." 

And with that we tried to compose ourselves to sleep. 
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Balinese in.Arperica 

* 

T O the casual pedestrian walking' along the pavement of We^t 
45th Street, the old Hotel Schuyler wore its habitual 
chromium-entranced air;* but to its normal theatrical clientele, 
the entire building seemed to have been invaded and taken over by the 
prient. Our group's fortress, in fact, consisted of the top five floors of 
the Schuyler Annex, where Balinese in sarongs and pyjamas cooked 
and gossiped and lazed, commenting and speculating upon the un- 
believable city of New^Y ork. 

During the first daj^ they kept close to the hotel. They had found 
thirty sacks of specially milled rice with meats, vegetables, hot spices 
and cooking utensils, ready and awaiting them there; and their first 
days were spent irfrest. 

But while they stayed at home, we went swiftly to work. On the 
first morning I went to Freddie Schang's dlfice, which*" occupied most 
6f three sjjecklessly "sanitary floors^ in the Stein way Building, and 
where there was indeed a fine collection of Paul Klees. He took me to 
b^s room, summoned his secreWy, planked down a cheque for obr first 
week’s guarahtee, and s^ld two things — that now *^he group were in 
business and I had better eV) around to the National City Bank on 
Fifi^Avenue to open up an account there. Then, with his jaw coming 
forward a pugnacious t\vo inches, he said that we'd find his company 
strict until they got their investment back — the pre-opening expenses 
to cover the rent of the theatre, the making of the set, union feps, 
bonds, salaries, publicity and heaven knows what'besides came.to well 
over thirty thqusahd dollars. 

Next I weVy- down to look at the Fulton TheaK'e, just off 'Kjmes 
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Square, and only twm blocks walk from our ho^l. Itlvas a perfect small 
theatre^ seating just finder a thoujjpd people, intimata and admirably 
suited to our show. The dressing-rooms weft! well equipped, . th^ 
building was warm, there? was no orchestra pit to separate the 
audience from the dancers, and on the stage Dick Senie, the designer 
responsible for our Balinese ga^way,set, arid for the flaj;Bkig dtaw- 
curtains figured with a pair of fighting cocks battling in midair, was 
supervising the hoisting uj^of tl^ lighting paraphe3Hialia. 

I learned here, too, something of the wages which the theatrical 
unions had won for thejr members. The forty-four of us were dividing 
our weekly guarantee equally, and we all received about half die wage 
<?f our unionized wardrobe nftstr«ss. . . . 

Then came the work with our press agents. They were "the tops", 
Freddie Schang had said. The}^ were exceedingly active, w^e soon 
found out. Life, in fact, after the first 48 hours, developed into a 
necessary and daily hell of photo calls and broadcasts and television 
appearances. But first we gave a lunch at Sardi's to the press of New 
Tork, cooked by Luce in Sardi's kitchen and served by the Anak 
Agung in person to the representatives of the big dailies and maga- 
zines. This was most wearying work, but it founded for us a nation- 
wide publicity, and the lines in front of the box office soon refleefed 
our efforts. 

Our opening night brought a packed and curious^ house. The public, 
though friendly enough, were wondering how authentic was the* 
material they Vere abourto see. Dr. Ali, the Indonesian ambassador, 
came down from Washington with his wife and®a smile of officials. He 
showed a rather anxious hopefulness. The Balinese, though, feeling 
more* atmosphere in the New York de^or and lighting, and a greater 
physical nearness to their audience, and observing, t<5o, the profes- 
sional stagd! crew around them, led ty Tom Skelton, our sta^e 
manager^ who began to learn the Indonesian language within a^3w of 
meeting them, excelled themselves in a trqjy brilliant performmee. 
From the first shimmering crash of the opening chord of music, we 
pjaiyed to an audience setting on tbe edge of their seats. The overture 
quite literally stunned them. xFien the little Olegs danced to their 
more lightly tinkling^orchestra, and«before the audSenqe dbuld wonder 
ihijfA at their styled, exotic patterns, the Ole^s had ^afhislied and the 
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Monkey Dance cftoruS|was chanting raucously on a dark, moohlit 
stage. The utter' difference and unexpectedness cf' the Monkey Dance 
won over even the mhst bored habitual first-nighters, and by^tlie time 
Raka made her first pnfry as a gilded and ^icarlet bumblebee, her glit- 
tering antennae aquiver, the audience was solidly with us. During the 
interTgisstc^i^I wandered through ilje foyer, and nearly burst with 
internal satisfaction to hear the' mixture of delight and astonishment 
wit^i which New York was receiving vs so Sir. 

And it was exciting after this first night to have our stage as crowded 
as Times Square, with ecstatic and beaming enthusiasts congratulating 
us all, with officials from tfie embassy now proud of their countrymen's 
success, with ballet danc'ers and actors 'and actresses being photo^ 
graphed with Raka*^d tht Anak Agung, with the ambassador, with 
us, while the team from Columbia*' Artists congratulated not only us, 
but themselves, for already they could sense a friendly press reception 
and hope that their financial outlay would be returned in due course. 

At length the children escaped to remove their make-up, and bundle 
themselves into their new shoes and fawn-coloured socks, into Indo-' 
nesian kains and kebaya foatees of silk, gaily flowered, and wrap them- 
selves up in their neat* grey overcoats. Then together we walked 
through intrigued crowds who smiled and waved at the Balinese, 
frustrated by the Tower of Babel, and climbed into buses to drive to 
the Park Avenue penthouse of one Matty Fox. Matty was an astute 
financier and friend^ of Indonesia, and tonight he was opening his 
home to the eptire^tast, to emt)assy official^, to as mariy dancers and 
persons from the kindfed arts as we had cared to invite. He provided 
mouilds of rice and curries and Chinese vegetables for everybody, and 
th?re, pecking at her j^late, I was delighted to find Alicia Markova, 
with Lucia Chase, the director of Ballet Theatre, who had written to 
rne long ago in Bali, asking Sbout my work fhere, of which she had 
alre/^ heard. And then suddenly there strolled in Martin Flavin, 
white eyebrows ajutting and with an elegant cane, crowing loudly 
over our succes/J, which 'he had so long ago prophesied. To complete 
our family tircle were three well-grdomed young gentlemen, affecting 
crew-cuts and dark flannel suits, those hall marks of the better-known 
American universities, whom we with difficull^^ecognized as the 
former hands 'an the brigantine Yankee^ who, in ^wts and sardqgs, 
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had stayed with us irk our Kaliungu 'house — norie otl|er thart^Jiiji Ford 
and his friends once again. ' 

The flalinese, ever^practical, sefdom romantic^ finished their fooi 
and were at once ready to leave. So, most of them departed with their* 
full bellies to a place where they could at leisure Jiscuss the luxuries, 
quite meaningless to them, of such an Ajnerican penthouse. 

''Beh! This man seems to be v^ry rv^h,** said one of thbm, ste{)ping 
into the elevator. “Perhajjs he, would care to gi,ve us an electriC 
generator for the club?" 

It was long after midnight when we went cruising around in Jim 
Fiord's car to look for the first Mitions of the momhig paper's. We 
pbunced on them near our hotel, thumbing throjugh their pages with a 
painful excitement. Ah! Here we were! Lots of notices! And, by all 
the gods, another editorial about us— this time in the Herald Tribune! 
They were wonderful reviews, all of them. That day each of New 
York's nine major dailies raved about us at length. Their generous 
acclaim was exhilarating, yet I remember that Luce and I felt a 
(Certain humility, fearing that it just could not be true, that this was 
just too^much to expect. But perfectly true it was. When the weekly 
trade paper, Variety^ with its own esoteric^and incomprehensible 
jargon, appeared that week, the "Dancers of Bali" were proclaimed 
in bold black and white print, wholly comprehensible, as the first 
Broadway hit of the 1952 season.* 

Before ver 3 /®long, thoii^h some of ihem natui^illy worried about 
their families in Bali, they began to enjoy part* of their strange new 
existence. Jim Ford, a* a start, took them on a sight-seeiflg bus tour. 
They^vere all speechless with surprise* I remember, when I pointed 
out some* "Bowejry bums," (echoing our#giflde,) who had*added 
casually: "L^ok! There are two drunktn women on the pavemenl^ 
Drunken* women are rather rare here — ^you ar^ lucky to havt seen 
them,'^ all in tones that might be indicating^some unusual speciifen 
of the local fauna. And when we came to the^Empire State Building, 
the’Legongs, who had been taken#up once already by a too energetic 
newspaperman, said* quite simply and sincerely to Jim, who couldn't 
believe it, "We wan^to stay in the, bus. We have been*up already, 
thankydu." 
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When ihey sh<(pped^ey thought sensibly in ierms of Aeir family 
apd village needs at home. Aocord^gly, in thei^ever-ceasin|f search 
/orgold, they continued to hunt after English sovereigns, which they 
assured us had a pur^r gold content than American dollars. They 
would drop mysteriously into pawnshops and jewellers, slowly 
articulatkvg the formula. "I want g<ild money, please," while smiling 
and waiting. One or two of them meant to buy typewriters for rela- 
tions at home whQ were officials or clerks i, many of them wanted sew- 
ing machines for their wives or themselves, though they hastily 
dropped this plan when they reckoned that similar machines sold just 
as cheaply in Djakarta. Made Lebah wanted to buy motor spare parts. 
Gusti Kompiang was saving every <fent, he said, to buy a rice-fielu, 
and I only hoped hks cock fighting enthusiasms would not undermine 
this wise decision when he returned home. The Anak Agung quickly 
set his heart on a Chevrolet station-wagon. 

As soon as their desires w^ere specific, however, we found ourselves 
in a vicious financial circle. After our tremendous reception in the 
press, I had told them they were a great artistic success. This they saw 
to be true, for every mght at the theatre, for seven solid weeks, the 
house was sold out, rven to standing room. The Balinese, then, 
possessed themselves in patience for two or three w^eks and then, 
very realistically once again asked whether they could not receive 
more money. 

"John, we are a success, are we not?" some of our grumblers of old 
would ask. 

"You are indeed." - 

"And every night the theatre is full — all the seatj; are sold?" 

,, "That's quite true." 

"And the seats are very expensive?" 

‘ "By our ideas, yes." 

‘^vell, couldn't w^3 be paid more?" 

*And then in the unwilling Indonesian tongue, I would have to try to 
explain about the $ 34,000 of pre-opening expenses which had to- be 
paid off first, and about the modest cost of running our show, whiph 
at the Fulton was $ 14,000 a week. But, with devastatingly .^simple 
logic by their viKage standards, they would But in 

Pliatan we plaj^ed for Americans and only for tw^iundred rupiahs/' 
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Or, ‘'Why should the decor cost us 75,000 rutiahs^ In Ball we cpuld 
build a large guest hduse for so much money. " 

• And ^ relate these two standar&s was not posSible. Trying to keep 
patient, I scribbled on piece*after piece* of paper in many a hotel-room 
conclave, showing them that our share of clear profit in addition to 
our guarantee would come in fast on^y afte# about the tenth week; 
while to reaj) the full benefit of our particular contract, ^we shotild be 
prepared to play for five ninths, in America, and hppe to make a filA 
in the New Year. But the thing that silenced the grumblings a little 
was when Richard Rodgers came to pay a generous tribute to our 
visitation from the true South Pacific. Whbn he had gone, 1 said to 
cTne of them: 

^‘That man writes successful musical shows for the theatre. He is 
very rich." 

At once they replied, "Hah! If he is a success and rich, why aren't 
we the same.^" 

"Now listen carefully. Our show could run in New York for per- 
haps four months to a full house. We have 970 seats to fill. Tuan 
Rodgers has four or five shows pla 3 dng at the same time, in theatres 
twice this* size, and some of them play for f^ur years in New York 
alone, and one of them has played for ten years in America without 
ceasing. If you want to be rich in this country, that is how hard you 
must work." 

They wfi*e dumbfounded, and at last, mercifully silent. Thanks to 
the authors of South Pac^, peace descended again on the island of 
Bali, and the Anak Agung was no longer so pestered, lie had recently 
been so irritated by tfoublemakers that he had threatened to 

resign. 

"In BaR these were ordinary people," he#wotild say, ^‘biit here they 
are lice/* And when really moved, he wcRild swear at them by leprosy, 
the curse*of the Great Sickness. **Sakit GdeV* h?Would explode! 

But*he and I both knew in our hearts, that these grumblings o^ed 
part of their origin to the suspicions lisped intp our dancers' ears when 
in London. 

As the group fouftd American Triends, they began to move all over 
New York; and the hgrther afield thi^y wandered, the worse it became 
for Snprapto and/me. It was nothing for the two* of i^*toT)fe dancing 
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like dervishes at ijie st^e door, juinping in and cut to look for truants 
wjio ha<i meandered off', watchless, ^d failed to think of the theatre in 
tinte. On occasions, a'dancer or two would go to their hotel rooms and 
just steep, ajnd go on steeping, only to be discovered by a perspiring 
manager still asleep in their rooms after the show. It was lucky that 
we had trained plenty of reserves. ' ^ 

Foremost among our friendsmow^was Colin MePhee. Like the few 
others familiar wi4:h Balinese art, he had rat first had natural mental 
reservations as to the quality of the group we were bringing over. 
But having seen our rehearsals from the wings, and having met so 
many of his former housenold at the Fulton Theatre, he again became 
a member of the Pliatan club. He, wkh Margaret Mead, even showed 
us some old movies in which we glimpsed the prewar Legong of Saba, 
and saw Sampih dancing Kebiar as a nine year old, before a then slen- 
der drummer, our same Anak Agung. 

Ev^ry sort of invitation now came our way from friendly Americans, 
who could not understand how tied we were to our routine; and there 
were distinguished visitors galore who came to see the dancers in their 
dressing-rooms, only the barrier of language, in fact, preventing the 
Balinese from being nightly mobbed by their fans. 

In the bedroom of Indrosugondho and Sutaryo we were opening the first 
official mail from Indonesia, We read tt avidly y but in silencey then looked 
dumbly at one another. It contained not one word of praise, noPone syllable 
of thankSy but a bdd cable from the Foreign Ministry forbidding any 
lengthening of the tour in America. There were press cuttings too, sent by 
friehds. The presidential newspapers reported oter triumph; but in three 
papers I learned that I had treated the Balinese like my slaves in London, 
that I had pocketed all the^profits, and that Indrosugondho and Sutaryo 
spent all their time on pleasure jaunts. 

I masked them in ileary disgust, **Who can have sent these lies to 
DjiAcarta?'* 

They answered tactfully, London is full of friends of the President 
enemies. These newspapers all quote London sources.*^ 

There was one other yet more revealing press cutting. It reported that 
according to tumour a coup d'etat was being plottediJigainst the President. 
If this were so,cOur group might again become polititully so ''hot""' that 
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ovr friends irf Indonesia, in their uncertainty, might jot dare^to defend 
us. 


I now fell ill with a strej^tococral infection, .brought about,. 1 was* 
told, through sheer exhaustion, and was ordered to take ^ train with 
Luce soon afterward to rest for a couple of d^s in the New England 
home of the Lashar family. But #iougR the Lashars only woke^s up 
to feed us, Wound myself so restless and irritable just before curtaiji 
time that I would phone the Fdlton to be asspred by Tom Skekon 
that all was well and tlie cast not lost. 

When we returned to New York, the f:\^ce seemed to accelerate 
rather than slow down. One night our Storyteller failed to turn up. So 
Luce, who knew almost every note of the music and each step of the 
dancing, reluctantly took over at a few minutes notice. Her reception 
was then so warm, and so easily could she joke Balinese in faultless 
English, that she was pressed to continue. 

Outside our theatre work we had televised in Ed Sullivan's ''Toast 
pf the Town" programme, showing parts of the Bumblebee jand 
Monkey dances to an audience of thirty million; and all the time we 
kept out eyes open for a film. The Road was finished, we 

knew, and Fair IVind to Java, which Dick Tregaskis had spoken of in 
Bali, was almost complete, too. Our friends advised us to wait till we 
reached Hollywood on our tour, ^nd to hope for a film in the New Year. 

The Balinese, meanwhile, were each continuing to find their own 
experiences. Xlie Anak Aj^ung went to meet the twnpanist of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony ’Orchestra, and came back sniggering 
contentedly, saying to us, '*Kalah dial I beat him!" andrf'elated that 
the American had been staggered — as rpay well have been the case — 
at what the Anak Agung had done to his drums# 

Sampih was teaching the Oleg to a^class of Americans, and h^s 
pupils included Michikcl^, the dancer from Theming and /, wbjom he 
and the Anak Agung referred to as Mad4 Michiko. Raka, having ^ejen 
her photograph in countless journals, was becoming conscious of her 
ballerina»status, and when her understudy once dancedkher Bumblebee 
r6k to lighten her work for her,«she refused ever again to wear the 
golden kain which the othei* girl had sullied. Their ^meri^an dressers, 
Mac Kelly, ^yere^ievoted to the* children. Li^tenirfg outride their 
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door, one, might Aear a pereraptqry: “Big pin, Mac!“*or “Kelly- 
slow poke! Come^ueeh, come qtuekr It was thf dressers who estab- 
lished the children’s tpuch publicize taste for vanilla ice-cre^, which 
they ate nightly in the intermiseion. 

Old Serog had already been given a complete set of new dentures 
with Freddie Schang’s ^elp, but only on consideration that he never 
wore '±em or the stage, whicfi he always wanted to do. For the old- 
raan would then simper sweetly at the audience, where before he had 
grinned and clowned. With his teeth in, tie dared not open his jaws 
for fear they should leap across the footlights into the front row of the 
orchestra stalls. 

t 

The worst life of all was that of our harassed manager, Supraptg. 
His was the dreary routine work of administering the Balinese, and it 
di'ove him nearly demented. Sometimes he would mutter furiously, 
"'What do they think I am? Am I their budak, their serf, perhaps?" I 
never tired of hearing his English wliich, though very efficient, often 
landed him, literally, in Dutch. When telephoning a Chinese restau- 
rant, for example, he would invariably start his inquiries for food like 
this: "Good evening, I am Mr. Suprrrapto. I am the Manager of the 
Dancers of Bali. Have you, perhaps, some flesh . . .?" For in Dutch, 
the word for meat is vleesch. On one occasion I was overjoyed when he 
ran up to relate what he had just suffered at the hands of a "very brutal 
laundryman." Brutaal, in Dutch, means insolent or cheeky. But 
Suprapto was conscientious and invaluable to us, and l]is few tem- 
peramental outbursts were whplly justified.^ 

Qriginall}’ booked for four weeks in New York, our success at the 
Fulton caused us to extend the season by another three weeks. But 
between our fifth and sixth New York weeks we had to go out on tour 
to fulfil certain engagements jhat could not be cancelled, all in towns 
within, an easy radius /.I New Y ork. ; 

Aye left the city in buses, heading first for Boston, and as if to speed 
our departure a driving blizzard of snow blew through the fiords of 
Manhattan and we next met the^ sun when approaching Boston. 
Accompanying us was our tour manager, Dick Skinner, a plump tacF 
gentle man, bom and bred in the theatre, enjoying his exotic education. 

During the bus trips the children were generally in boisterous 
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spirits. The knak Agung, however, sat silently, hi* eyes gliied wist- 
fully to the road, sigl^ing after each station-wagon t^at he saw» * 
Bost<^ Opera Hou^e, then, was*the start of our tour^, and we played 
to two packed and friendly^houses. In^our ho^ef I shall never forget 
the masked dancer, Rinda, calm and dignified, appearing in the main 
lobby clad only in a pair of combinations and an open overcoat, in his 
.hand a bottle half filled with oil* seeking tlie stairs to the fctchen 
where we Wad permission to do our own cooking. The hotel sta^f 
straightened their smiles aAd codrteously conducterf him below. 

Philadelphia was the city where Raka proved her artistic integrity. 
She danced her Bumbtebee danqe in the firjt half of .the programme, 
but inexplicably refused to eat her ice-cream in'the intermission while 
changing costume. In the second half she danced in the Legong, 
played her Golden Bird role, tooli^her final curtain-calls — and burst 
into uncontrollable tears. At length Oka explained. The little tot had 
felt part of her costume coming loose in the Biynblebee Dance and 
was afraid it had been noticed. She had contained her weeping, how- 
ever, until the whole performance was over. 

* In Newark the gamelan members wore flowxTS in their headdresses, 
sent th&m, by the children of a girls' school;^nd in Washington we ^ 
played before sixteen Ambassadors. . . . We were up the next dawn 
and on our way to play again in New York that same evening. The 
girls slept later, and Luce broug)it them along by a^midday plane. We 
had played seven performances in seven days in five towns and had, 
sampled our f^st ‘'one-night stands". I sat next to the Anak Agung in 
the bus and said, “If you^want to mafte money in America, Agung 
Adji, you would have to go op playing like this for six months. ThaPs 
what the western balle‘t companies have^to do." 

Returned from this tiring week, the comply wer§ given »an dd- 
yance out of th^ir future profits. I had ^easily persuaded Freddje 
Schang to do this for p:ychological reasons, tSc)ugli it was not in the 
contract.*Touring was not only far harder work, but by the time I^ljad 
paid the hotel bills, Chinese restaurant billi^, doctors bills and other 
travelling expenses, there was less pocket money than usual left from 
4;he guarantee to diYide*among them; and the Balinese cared only for 
the cash in their pockets, ^grudging each superfluous cent spent on 
comfortable hotel roolns or on food other than ric§ and«piQp.^. 
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The. Apak Agwng, meanwhile, was so possessed b/his innocent 
desire for a static^ i-wagon, that his absent-mindedness was becoming 
chronic. One ntidnight he banged at our hotel r^om door in terrible 
frenzy, sobbing out that he had lost his talisman rings. The stone of 
one came from Bali’s most holy temple on the slopes of the. Great 
Monntain, while the other came from the also sacred Peak of Tabanan. 
These* rings held the magic po'Wer to protect them all, he stammered^ 
Furthermore, they were only a loan. ... I dressed at once, for this 
could be serious, and together we went down to the theatre. We 
searched for his black jacket costume in the empty dressing rooms, 
for the rings he usually placed in its pockets just before the curtain 
rose since they interfered with his drumming The jacket was 
nowhere to be found.* We searched the corridors, groped our way 
over the entire floor of the stage, lifted up the musical instruments, 
shook out every costume. There was nothing. 

Then we looked through the telephone numbers at the stage door 
and found our wardrobe mistress listed there. We phoned her at once. 
She was very sleepy, but told us that the jacket liad gone to the 
cleaners. We phoned the cleaners. They were shut. We phoned the 
wardrobe mistress agoin, asked for the name and addrcsj of the 
owner of the cleaners, teleplioned him, and he woke up a boy who 
went down to look in the black jacket's pockets, which was lying on 
one of his shop's shelves. A long hpur later he phoned us back to 
report that no rings had been found. Then I told the Anak Agung 
that it was past three and time to sleep. On the next dav we would go 
to the cleaners' place, which was far away, and look for ourselves. 

Minutes later, it seemed, a timid but {persistent knocking woke me 
again. I opened our door irritably, to find the round-eyed Anom 
smiling apologetically, outside, and well behind this decoy ^stood the 
Anak Agung, still trembling with anxiety, ready for the search again. 
The rings, he now said', had undoubtedly been stolen by an enemy and 
had probably been sold already. Thank God we discovered thens\ about 
one hour later, deep ddwn in the lining of his black jacket on the 
cleaners' shelves. 

"The soul of our club might havo been destroyed," said the Anak 
Agung, "if those rings had been lost." 
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■ Indrosugondho was sick, so Sutaryo, th$ Anak Aghmg and I were talking 
with the Indonesian Foreign Minister in New York. He' had come to 
America to attend the United Nations Assembly. He was very happy at 
pur success. He said he would mak.> a statement when he returned hgme to 
counteract th^ malicious rumours thht haa' arisen from “certain sources”. , 
Then he said, "It is politically important that tHk group come home 
through northern Europe and perform there under the auspices of our 
Embassies in January aud February. How do you feel ahojit that?" 

I answered, “Didn’t we agree that human and artistic contacts were the 
strongest and best? If you want to politicalize our tour, I think you weaken 
the strength of the appeal of the dancers. And' if the group were ordered 'to 
retiarn in midwinter, with all due respect, I would resign as a token of my 
protest. It xvould be risking their health.” ^ 

Said the Minister, “It must be January. Sutaryo has canvassed the 
^oup, even to the little girls. They all say that they are willing to j>isit 
Europe in January if the Government asks them to.” 

I considered this. Then I looked at Sutaryo, whose eyes flickered away 
quickly. This, I could see, was the oblique, but gentle, way of dropping the 
alien pilot. This Minister had long been my friend and supporter, but new 
national pride goes far deeper than mere personal friendship. So I said, “I 
would prefer to resign then. My idea has already succeeded. That must be 
enough for me.”^ 

The Minister turned to S)itaryo — was Ihere relief in his face? He said, 
merely, “Then the Foreign Nfiristry will assume all responsibility in 
Europe for the tour. And whatever you decide to do, John, I shall stand 
behind you f Smiling, he put his arm round my shoulder. 
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End of his Journey 

* 

N ew York was still quite warm on November 9th when we 
left the city, heading eventually for California. Ours wao an 
impressive departure. Only thirty minutes before the train 
was due out of Grand Central, 108 pieces of unwieldy baggage were 
being lined up by a sweating Suprapto on the pavement outside the 
Schuyler Hotel. The train was as good as lost, moaned Dick Skinner. 
But,., shouting like a drill-sergeant, I mobilized sixty male Balinese 
hands and the baggage went in higgledy-piggledy — but all of it was 
inside those buses within two minutes. The express train was only 
held up fifteen minutes, as the Pliatan club slouched up the long plat- 
form, humping on their shoulders sacks of rice, which they stubbornly 
refused to leave behind. 

This was our second and last week of one- and two-night stands, 
and we had long distances to cover between four cities,- On the eighth 
weary morning our trek across the continent, two thousand miles to 
Las Vegas in Nevada, began. Good warm weather had been guaran- 
teed us there. 

•^Travelling, with the Balinese was seldom dull. When other pas- 
sengers passed through the train, our Pullman impihged on them like 
an unseen glass doo:. They would suddenly find themselves in a 
bcqwn-skinned coach, where men and girls were sprawled out asleep 
and snoring, or chatting with one another in an unknown language, 
while Kakul would probably, in a high oriental and nasal tiemulo, be 
chanting for his friends’ delectation oome extract from an Ardja play.' 

For Luce and myself, the journey across the gfreat plains and 
through the Rocky, Mountains was a delight because we could open 
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the door between our bedroom and that of the litt(e girlsf and pf a 
morning Raka and Anom jumped into Luce^s lo\*er^ berth/ while I 
joined Oka, and ther^ we all sat Wrapped up in 1|lankets like Indians, 
watching America flash by .•The children were so confident that we 
were heading for warm weather that when we looked out at vast ex- 
panses of the Middle West's gritty mqpntaintsnow, they were sure it 
was the hot white sand of a desert; 

Our Las Vegas engagemjpnt was to last a week Ijefore we went oft 
to Los Angeles. That we loathed cabaret work*was inevitable. How- 
ever, our objectives in^Las Vegas had been warmth and an engage- 
ment that would pay our expensive way across Aflierica, and this 
much the Thunderbird Hotel Jielped us to do.. 

And what a town was Las Vegas! Young, raw, the home of the 
Golden Nugget gambling house of*‘Westem*' fame, it looked as if it. 
had erupted from the pink and grey Nevada desert but a few nights 
ago. It existed for the gambling. In the Thunderbird alone, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars changed hands nightly at the green baize 
tobies, while the pull-handle slot machines, known as *'oneffarm 
bandits,*' were not only in all the hotels and gambling houses, but in 
each shop knd drugstore to tempt the buyer i^f a tube of Kolynos to 
gamble with his change. The currency of the place was silver dollar.s. 
And here the Balinese, renowned cockfighters, received official, if 
optimistic, orders not to gamble.* 

The wether, which had been promised at a steady 80° each day, 
was dry and ^e skied, bt^t by night very cold — ho cold that before 
going to bed we put saucers of water outside the Motel cabins tp 
freeze, the ice formed, by mcftning persuading the Baliribse to wear 
warm*clothing. ^ 

California, hot^ever, lived up to its repu^^ti(5h. As tte train fattled 
through orange groves and the sun shone forth in a warm sky, w^ 
peeled off one layer of clothing after another. At Los Angeles station 
we were met by a barrage of photographers^ and a tall elegant 
blue-grey haired and chic, who carried off all the girls to the hotel in a 
fat Cadillac, for this, was the home of Katharane Mefthon* who had 
Yived long in Bali bdfore thy warVnd had helped, with Walter Spies, 
to choreograph the original Monkey Pance. 

• I shall^ways think kindly of the people of Los* Angelei^for giving 
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our ]Legor?g no lets than seven curtain calls. It was o^ir record. In New 
York wfe had s^ai\ed off carefully with seventeen minutes .of classical 
L^gong, and the au^ence had alvTays given a glad thra# curtain 
calls; so, gradually, I had inse?*ted fragments of the Lasem story, till 
from seventeen it crept up to twenty minutes, from twenty to twenty- 
three, and in Los Angles to, twenty-five minutes of pure classical 
dancing. The "children, though,, as they received their applause, bow- 
ing in solemn an^ slow tempo together,, hands and fan? clasped on 
their breasts, little gilded bottoms of dragonfly bodies emphasized in 
profile by the hollowness of their backs, scowled over at us in the 
wings each tirrfe the^cultain fell, pretending great weariness and 
irritation at their ovation, but secretly delighted and proud. 

The Balinese were quite cinema conscious enough to be pleasantly 
thrilled at seeing Hollywood. This was to be lAe adventure to relate 
when they returned home. They clamoured for me to produce film 
stars on the stage for them to meet, and though Anna May Wong 
naturally intrigued them, the children seemed to like best the soft- 
spoken Olivia de Havilland. But if they were impressed by Los 
Angeles, the city was not without interest in them. The Anak Agung, 
as “mayor" of Pliatan# was invited to be the guest of hbnour at a 
mayors' convention attended by about three hundred mayors from all 
over the United States. In deep embarrassment, he even whispered a 
polite speech to them. And although Los Angeles' people claimed to 
be immune to sensation and accustomed to any impossiWe sight on 
their city's streets/ when the Ajiak Agung d'x'essed up ferx" this occasion, 
putting on a cerise aM gold-threaded long kain^ a jaunty golden head- 
cloth and a snowy shirt, adorning himself with a jeris, the gold- and 
gfm-encrusted handle of which projected above his shoulder, all the 
denizens of the most ino^ern Statler Hotel fastened their ^yes upon 
him in fascinated silence as he passed majestically through the lobbies. 

One day we went out to the Paramount studios to meet .the stars of 
Th( Road to Bali, Haying first watched Martin and Lewis for a 
moment making a comedy film about golf, we found Bing Crosby and 
Bob Hope running off some brief television publicity shots for -the 
“Road" film which was soon to be feleas^d. In a‘ minute the Balinese 
were joining in the laughter of the techniciaps at the unrehearsed 
clowning df EQb H6pe, and after a while Bing and Bob looked iSp arid 
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saw the LegongS|Watching them, and came over to Aiat. Itwas a.case 
of mutual love at first sight. The five of them posed>to|ether, •first the 
two Aiftsricans getting into theii* Balinese positions, and -Bob Hope 
almost gave Anom hiccups froih laifghing when he ^ed slowly," 
creakily, to make the Balinese neck movement, llien they all tried to 
put a sarong on Bob in the correat w^, while the publicity cameras 
•clicked again. From then on, Birijg an^ Bob were part of the Legongs' 
family. 

It was after this and other excursions that the 'Anak Agung's 
cousin, the balean, who danced inside the Barong, said to us, "Now 
that I know how films are madej I dare go see^them’and enjoy them. 
Lused to think that real events \y;ere filmed, and I always felt so sorry 
for’the people who got killed.” 

Perhaps there were too many iftars around — anyhow, here Raka 
had her one and only real tantrum. The theatre auditorium was vast, 
and, knowing that the Balinese idea of make-up was that if they looked 
beautiful to themselves in the mirror they must look beautiful to the 
audience, I asked Tom to increase Raka’s make-up for her, sindB her 
features just could not be seen from the back of the audience. Nor- 
mally each dancer and musician did his o\wi make-up, and Raka, 
though she was devoted to Tom, rebelled at his work. “Djelek!” she 
cried. "I am hideous!” and she was still weeping as she made her entry 
on to the stage. 

When sjjftcame off at the end of the Legong, Tom was in a state of 
real agitation and Raka wa^ still sobbing. The thrSe Legongs came to 
our dressing room, where a frenzied Tom madt up his own two eyes, 
one in the Balinese wqy, one*in*the modem way. He wdhted to .con- 
vince .them. After the final curtain calls? he ran over to the far side^of 
the stage •while the Legongs and most of t^e (Sist star^ at hiih from 
the opposite jjrings. 

. " Whic^ eye looks bigger.?” shouted Tom, kneeling down to facethem. 

"Thfe left one,” they all answered definite^. And this was theVs^e 
made up in the Balinese way. 

“In that case,” said’ Tom, “Raka is right and the ^holQ theory of 
modern American ddnce is ■vyrong?” 

Which perhaps it is^ 

* By the,time we left Los Angeles, serious booking prcilbleftiff faced us, 
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for fio door instfuctions had yet been given concepiing the group's 
time and route ol< lea\1ng America for Europe. Indrosugpndho tele- 
phoned the Indonesian embassy dAily, for I told him that ififWe were 
forced' to be idle, our profits, ■ivhicK were^now just beginning to come 
in nicely, would all be used up paying hotel bills and food. 

In San Francisco wa.had ^ week of Barong-protected and unex- 
pectefi sun for our season, an/i hei^, too, the Balinese superstition 
that the 12th De 9 ember is a lucky day — j.t may be remembered that 
eight out of the first twelve of them, when filling in their American 
visa forms in Pliatan, had claimed their birthday on that auspicious 
date — v/on remlarkable cwnfirmation. On this day Raka received her 
medallion from Mademaiselle magazine,, for what the editor termed 
her superb east-west cultural exchange work. Luce received 'her 
• British passport which we had applied for in New York two months 
ago. Suprapto ended the current “strike” in which he was indulging 
as a protest againstybeing used as a "serf” again by the Balinese. And 
lastly, on this same day, a preview of The Road to Bali was arranged 
for Os all to see. The movie had nothing of Bali in it, but everybody, 
and especially the little girls, loved the film. “Itu Bob!” they ex- 
claimed to one another .helplessly — “That Bob!” Before the end of the 
tour the children had stolen off to see it twice more, and Anom said, 
smiling happily, “And we will see it all over again at the Wisnu 
Cinema in Denpaser when we get home.” 

At last there came definite news of their return thrcu^gh Europe, 
and speedily Colufnbia Artists thought ^.ut a plan that would save 
money and earn them some more, and routed them through the 
South to Miami, where they could bo'arfi a plarie at least two thousand 
igiles nearer to Europe. * 

To 'accustom them Vill %o the idea of being administereckby Indro- 
iagondho, of whom ‘they were fond, and by Sutarycj, whom, they 
tolerated, while they all went back on a train to Los Angples for a 
Christmas rest. Luce and I drove down to Pebble Beach . . .‘for the 
Flavins were at hand ^again, and now they were offering us their 
randi in the Cilrmel Valley as a resting pl*ce whgn the tour* was over. 
In those wild, wooded valleys anti moyntains,' we gathered, thefe 
were no politicians or officials, only pumas^ bobcats, rattlesnakes 
and intrigUingVgophers. 
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Chiistmas*, tlyugh, we spent .together with olir family in. Los 
Angeles. Luce and I, deep inside, already feltfhonlblj depressed and 
frustrated, yet against evolutional^ racial processes there was nothing 
we could do. So we tried to.make*this,*their one American Christmas.' 
a time they would remember. On Christmas Eve Vicki Baum gave 
them a wonderful party in her Holly^^ood house. But we were very 
• un-Hollywood and sat on the flijor ayd ate with our fingers, jftuffing 
ourselves '^^ith rich whit^ rice and spicy curries^ and with pra'vfn 
crackers which were still fresfi from the tins in which Vicki 'had 
brought them sealed from Bali fifteen years ago. Then lazily from the 
floor we watched her films of Bali, seeing the ghosf oS Walter Spi^ 
moving before us as he batlicd in the pool of his house at Tjampuang, 
th^ house which we knew so well. 

On Christmas Day the nine girD came to our room and were given 
bulging Christmas stoc:kings, each inscribed with their names. . 

On the following day we went with Katharanepto the Walt Disney 
studios. After first lunching in the canteen, we went right through the 
•various studios. When we left, Raka and Oka chose to be shy and 
offered limp hands with inaudible good-byes; but when the limpid- 
eyed Anofn gave Disney her soft smile, she uq^sxpectedly enunciated in. 
her clear little voice: ‘'Good-bye, and thank you very much," at which 
Disney swept her ofFher feet in delight and hugged her. 

That same evening, to add to*or to alleviate their frustrations, Tom 
and I too|f .some of the men to a burlesque theatre in Main Street,* 
where they sa^ Lily St. ®^r and their first "stripj^rs." The resulting 
groans and writhings in the hotel rooms th^ night were pitiful to 
hear. **Tjelaka duab^las!** ^afd old Tjokorda Oka, •"Twelyefold 
calamity!" 

By December ^27th we were on the movf eastward again, this time 
on a several^housand-mile trip to Miami. AftA' two last performances 
.there, tjie group would board a B.O.A.C. Constellation and fly 
directly to Brussels. Our time with them was running out sicken^^ly 
fast. 

One night we played in Phoenix, and New Yearns E\e we spent 
‘^layin^ in New Orleans^ Sanfpih, with Tom, Luce and myself, 
watched 1953 come jn from a restaurant window in Bourbon Street, 
blowing fatefully at our cardboard trumpets. 
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And so© through Orlando in the heart of the ^i^autiful o^ange- 
growingi part of i^orMa to the end of our journey — Miami. The 
Balinese now felt thb weather bec6ming more und more likfe home, 
and as we drove from Orlando *co the station, we saw a great alligator 
(or crocodile to them) lying half out of a lake at the edge of the road. 
We** passed endless and ocear) wide miles of orange and grapefruit 
orchards. There were gloripus f>ougainvilleas straggling over 
v^irandahed wooden houses, even a stuntec^ frangipani or^two, and all 
was at last green and luxuriant again and made them homesick. 
Finally, they saw coconut palms growing; and it was when the Anak 
Agung looked up to see coconuts high above his head once more, and 
when Oka had woven her first little basket from the young palm leaf, 
just as in Bali, that.our friend smote his broad thigh and exclainlled 
aloud: ** Beh! Now I admit that thiirreally is a country!" 

Our. hotel was near the sea and the auditorium was new and well 
designed for our performance, and it was good that our tour should 
end with a bang and no hint of a whimper. We played to two abso- 
lutely packed houses, while in front of the box office a milling mass of 
people struggled to buy returned tickets. As the curtains went up and 
down for the last times .on the tableau of Freddie Schang and our en- 
tire company, he having just presented us with a great souvenir 
plaque^with all our names inscribed, it was the end for Luce and me. 
The packers poured in, old Leo Dupont, our chief carpenter, moodily 
knocked the scenery down, while the tour wardrobq mistress 
grudgingly folded ?;way the costumes in wicker basketss^that had once 
again been measured tQ fit a plane door. We had three days to go. 

On one of*ihese days we were invitbd'out to Miami Beach to lunch 
at the Surf Club. As we drove back to our hotel, I asked the Anak 
Agung'- curiously why so, many gamelan members were ‘suddenly 
refusing to sleep in tile same room with one of the jnetallophone 
players. He replied enigmatically, "Because his clothes are still alive.". 

Affter much unravelling I eventually discovered that right Here in 
Miami they had unearthed a leyak in the gamelan club! They had 
detected thp detnon-in-the-man by the way^.the fellow snored at night 
— ^it was a rhythmic soft whistle, followed by an angry griintihg, 
which the Anak Agung promptly demonstrated, to the anxiety of our 
driver. Tfeis’st^^ing'had convinced his neighbours that a leyakfs spirit 
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was escapinjf nij|htly from the slpeper’^ body. Thfs man. Had long 
Studied black magic, and secret formulae and ujjiholy te^gts were 
written tlown on strips of cloth wcm always arojand hft nayel. Befoffe 
leaving Bali the man had sv^om tAat these clothes, or strips of .potent* 
cloth, were dead — that he'd given it all up. NoW it was clear he had 
lied. The cloth was still potent, 

I said to the Anak Agung, "BiA you're not afraid of this leyakii" 

“No!" h<* scoffed. “He has indeed studied long, but he is a very 
stupid creature. He could never ihake a dangeroiis de!non." 

When an official came down from the embassy to see the group off, 
we went to the income tax autjhorities and obtained fhe necessar^ 
clfsarances and sailing permits. And at last I Ihiew financially where 
we* were. After having paid about 20 per cenf of our prefits back to 
the Indonesian Government, the iiest I divided quickly among the 
forty-four of us; but since the group was being ordered to leave at the 
very stage when our share of the profits were due to roll in^ — and 
before we had had a chance to make a film — the Government, in effect, 
was throwing the benefits of our contract away. 

Then came a telegram from Belgium. It was said to give the “pro- 
tocol" ihstructions concerning the correct official order in which the 
members of the group were to descend from the plane on arriving at 
the Brussels airport. ... 

As soon as this money was iq their hands, they yvent out shopping 
for the lastdime. Luce took the three children to buy rubbers and extra,, 
clothes against the snow and cold — already they kjid bought together 
boxes of panties marked 'from Sunday to SaJ:urday, ^some summer 
frocks and pale green nylon wightdresses — but the otheift girls would 
not \vaste their money on such utilitaiyan things. With Sampili and 
the Anakt Agung, Tom and I walked round and round the shupplhg 
heart of the^town, buying airguns, radios, photographs, a film pr^ 
jector aijd some more’^^opies of our own Columbia Masterworks 
record! It was at a Miami Bank that the AnaTc Agung purchased a 
cashier's cheque on behalf of his family and 5ependents*in the group, ’ 
to buy fcflr all of them’, wifh the embassy's help, his darling station- 
^agon. 

Came the last thirtv-six hours. Amid the potted fems^of the Hotel 
Patriaia I called togetner the men of the Pliatan dub fj^'^tbe ]ast time. 
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In veiy 'q\iiet voitees Luce and I topk our leave of th^m, Vishing them 
good lurk and a sjjife journey home. Afterward we spoke again to our 
dldest friends— to th^i Anak Agung^ to Sampih, to Mad4 Lebseh and jto 
Guki Kompiang. Thfey were quite i^esign^d to going back via Brussels, 
Bonn, Paris and Roiiie — but, ever practical, they wanted to know what 
advice we could give thqm. 

W® reassured them, confidently* I told them of the full reports . 
which Pesik, in the Consulate General, and I had sent tb Europe, in 
which we had detailed.their every requirement — the food, the clothing, 
the hotel rooms, the warmth, the theatres, the guides to assist them. 

1 told tjiem, too, that the embassies^ would certainly not work under 
the financial limitations or the timing restrictions which had s,o 
hampered irs in America. would be well looked after and Govern- 
ment money squandered if only to prove my fears groundless. Luce 
and I were also resigned, I said. My old dream had already achieved 
a success greater than I had ever dared to hope — by their dancing 
they had built a bridge from the Orient that stood as a lesson to the 
West* in these modem times. Why, only that morning the papers 
were carrying the news that the National Arts Foundation had voted 
the Dancers of Bali on^ of the four outstanding artistic achievements 
of 1952. It was a miracle, I suppose, that the Government of a country 
like Indonesia, only three years independent, should have had the 
vision to allow our, plan through at all. 

And lastly to the Anak Agung, whose submissive »soul we had 
known so well in^v^liatan, I said, ^'Aguna Adji, youomay be called 
upon to dance to a vei;y different tune in Europe, and it may help you 
to keep silent about our personal frieiidfchip. I just want to tell you in 
advance that you, Sampih, the three children. Luce and myself, will 
be of one family alwayc. You are no politician, we know. So»dance and 
f^ay where the piper bids yoi\: we shall understand." 

On their last evening in America Freddid Schang gave ^ party at 
the.'Shangri La Chinese Restaurant. The food was excellent, but the 
^ party was brought to life by a Schang who made little speeches md 
gave gold bra*i:elets to Rajca and ^ the oljier clpldren, and a silver 
cigarette case to Sampih and a silver jug of ample proportions to tHe 
Anak Agung. Then Freddie danced. He imitated the movements of 
the Leggng <^ 2 ^cers. He leapt to take a photograph of Mrs*. Volpe, 
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our Miami foanager, with a watpr-squirting camera, an^ gsive the 
camera to Sangayu; he ran over to put some epect^pcles on Qka/who 
cpuld ilbt focus her pyes or eat ftom her plate .with ?ler spoon whPn 
she wore them; he slid ruhher srAikes«over the fioor, wooden .spi'derS 
apppeared on the wall, glass ice floated and wouldn’t melt in hot coffee 
and the restaurant became bedlam, 

January 8tb was the day of thftir departure. To make things^orse, 
rain pourecf down in torrents. The plane was the same that had just 
brought Mr. Churchill across the Atlantic, and it* was several hours 
late. Thus the agony of our farewell was spread over eight hours of 
waiting in a grey ancf gloom-filled vestibule. Not»onJy Lupe and^ 
were wretched, but Tom, tqp, was joking in Indonesian to cheer him- 
self up. To the Anak Agung he said, “Now Psl^ll no longer be able 
to sing in the Barong chorus each «ight as the curtain goes up on the 
finale.” And to Raka, trying to smile, he said, “You will see me in 
Bali in five years time, Raka. I’m coming out to kidnap you in true 
Balinese style.” And then Tom and I went out on to the field in the 
.drenching rain to watch the loading of the plane with Gusti Korapiang. 
Always we were afraid of damage to the gamelan. ^ 

Slowly 4he group weighed in at the B.O.A’C. counter. Commander^ 
Dodds had laughed at me when I had suggested weighing the personal 
baggage. “Couldn’t possibly exceed six and a half tons total weight, 
old boy — they couldn’t carry it” But he was wrong. He hadn’t met 
any Balinfsp. They entered America weighing 4,200 kilos, but theji 
left weighingk6,700 — without the station-wagor>pnd electric genera- 
tor. Each child had gaineS thiiee or four kilos, and some of the older 
girls and men had gained more. So much were they sarrying .with 
them, that five hundred gallons of givsoline had to be siphoned out 
before the plane could take offin safety. 

Finally, a^ was ready. We splashed through murky rain across the 
.asphalt ^d saw them all seated in their plac.esT 

"Best of luck to you, friend Indrosugondho. The Balinese are Vt^ky 
to.have you with them. Happy landings, Supi;apto — may your patience? 
as.their invaluable ‘^erf’ survive jpst two.months more.” 

And then down the p*lane Luce and I walked, shaking each Balinese 
hand. The three little girls were in tears, and our,stauncji Sampih was 
ipeeehless with distress. Luce was weeping una«hanjed,^d I, like a 
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coward,' cjung td my dark glasses..The politics of this parting I cared 
not a fig for — with those little girls and Sampih, and with the 
Anak Agung ind thjt magnificenft life-giving ,ganielan, part of opr 
‘hearts.were being tom away from us. , 

“Come quickly again to Bali," whispered our little three. “But very 
quickly.” 

And so we were standing under dlir umbrellas out in the grey rain 
of parting, soaked, dejected, aching, oblivious. This was the bitter 
price of our success. . 

“Good-bye little Raka, Oka, Anom,” our hearts said silently, as 
'the plape mpved over to the runway. “Good-bye Sampih, best of 
young brothers. Good-bye old Agung Adji and your, owr glittering 
gamelan and its peifecc mpsic. Take care of them, oh magical Barong 
—bring them good weather in Euiope. Peace on your going! Peace on 
your journey home!” 
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LETTfeR TO THE COASTS FROM THE THREE LeGONGS* 

A POSTSCRIPT 

.PARIS, 16-2-195S.* 

1 . 

Safe News. 

The letter of Jonh and Luse thii three of us received v^ith ten fingers 
spread wide-open and with a happy heart, because we had heard nev^« 
from Jonh and Luse and know h6w th^ are now. lYeel very unhappy 
because we have not met for a very long time. Altliough this is so, my 
heart will always remeAber Jonh^and Luse. , 

^ I ask pardon because I did not carry out m^ promise that I would 
send one letter every week. Thai was not because of my laziness, but 
because Pa’ Ambassador in Roma t^)ld us children that Jonh and Luse 
were now in Paris. Because of that I did not send a letter to America. 

2. Now, concerning our journey from Roma to Bon it was in safety 
and not lacking in anything. It was very lucky that Luse invited the 
three of us to buy those thick shoes because in Bon there was* much 
snow. I say thank you very much to Jonh and Luse because they 
brought me up like a child of their own. 

On leaving Bon we went straight to Paris. There also we children 
are well, none of us are sick. Let us hope that Jonh and Luse will 
come back to Bali as quickly as possible. 

Oka, 

Thus it is. Anom, 

Raka. 
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Information 

ON..THE , LANGUAGE, PRONUNCIATION AND 
CURRENCY, IN BALI AND INDONESIA 


J mguage and Pronunciation 

The lingua' franca of, all territories comprising the Republic of In- 
donesia is INDONESIAN, wliich is a diabct of Malay, influenced by Jayfl- 
ne,se and Dutch, and which is still in the beginning of its evolution 
into a modem, unifying tongue. 

In Bali, apart from Indonesia, Balinese is spoken, which is not only 
a language apart, but consists of a high and a low language. High caste 
men talking to their ‘‘inferiors” use the low language; low caste men 
talking to their ‘‘superiors” use the high language. 

pronunciation: 

TJ in Bali is pronounced like CH in Charles in English, but it 
contains a stronger, deeper dental tone that is more accu- 
rately represented by TJ. 

DJ in Bali is pronounced like J in James in English, but again has 
a deeper dental tone that would more accurately be written 
DJ. 

A is generally pronounced short, like U in HUT in English. 

E is generally pronounced very short unless accented. 

J is generally pronounced Y. 


Pedanda, 

Ida Bagus, 
Tjokorda, 
Anak Agung, 
Dewa, 


TITLES, ETC. 

Brahmana High Priest 
Brahmana man’s title 
Ksatriya caste title. 
Ksatriya caste title. 
Ksatriya caste title. 
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Gusti, . 

Wesya caste title. 

GustLBiang, 

Mother Gusti. 

Afiji, 

JF ather, Ksatyiya or Wesya,* 

Non-Brahmana priest. 

Pemangku, 

Tuan, 

Mr., Sir. 

Nyonya, 

Mrs., Madam. 

Tribangsa, 

Aristocracy composed of Brahraana, Kmtriya 
and Wesya. 

Wayan, 

Name prehx ofs^rst and fiflh-bom person of 
lower caste. 

Mad6, 

bfame prefix of second and .sixth-hom person of' 

* 

lower chaste. 

Nyoman, 

Name prefax of third and 5ev£nth-bofn person of 
lower caste. 

Ketut, 

Name prefix of fourth and eighth-bom person 
of lower caste. 

Suddhra, 

The Lower Caste. 

Bli, 

Elder Brother. 


Elder Sister. 

Wo, 

Uncle. 

Dadong, 

Grandmother. 

Raja, 

One of Bali’s eight hereditary rulers. 

Punggawa, 

Headman of District. 

Perbekel, 

Head of Village. 

ORDINARY .SPEECH* 

Adoh! 

Exclamation of surprise or distress. 

Apa ^abar? 

■(vhat news.** ( "How are you?") . 

Arak 

Strong spirit distilled from the sugar palm. 

Bal4, 

Open-air building,or^al>. 

Balean, 

Baiinese herb doctor, magician. 

Beh! 

Exclamation of surprise, very common. 

Biasa, 

Normal, usual. 

Brum, 

Sweejt pink qr whitq rice-wine. 

Bebek tutu. 

Smok^ duok. 

Betel, 

Nut of areca palm, pink inside, cheyved with leaf 
of sireh vine, damar gum and linve j>ast^. 
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pjfgeg.r 

Pretty. 

Pjegegeg,' 

ot pretty ( slang ) . 

Giiru, 

Teacher. 

Inggeh! 

Yes, in language aeldressed to superior. 

Kain, 

Batik cloth from Java, normal garment worn by 

< 

njen ancj women from waist downwards. 

Kulkd, 

Village drum to summon villagers together. 

lalang, 

Tall fibrous grass u^ed for thatch. 

LaSvar, 

Balinese dish of grated, spiced raw meats. 

Leyak, 

Witch, or spirit, most generally a blood-suck- 

f 

ing, flame-dripping female monster. 

Masa! 

5'^xclamation, like, ''Good heavens!" 

Melali, 

Togo out on a pleasure jaunt. 

Metjaru, 

Religious cleansing ceremony, generally some 
sort of driving out of devils. 

Nyak! 

Want, desire. 

Oleh-oleh, 

Small gift, particularly gifts brouglit home after 
a trip abroad or away. 

Padi, 

Rice growing in field. 

Paras, 

ISandstone, sold in slabs, used in' building 
temples, also for carving temple figures. 

Pemuda, 

Literally "young man." Nowadays means 
young Nationalist. 

Penyor, 

New Y ear bamboo-pole, highly decorated. 

Puri, 

House of man of Ksatriya caste. . 

Salak, 

Astringent fruif witli lizard-like skin. 

Sarong, 

Non-batik cloth for same purposes as kain, but 
the end^are sewn, and wearer "steps into" it. 

Sawah, 

Rice-field. 

£ 2 bel, 

1' 

Unclean, ritually. 

Sing! 

No, in low caste language. 

Gundat, 

Bitterly aromatic cream-coloured flower. 

Tiang, or Ticiang, 

Yes, in high caste language. 

Tjampak, 

Polynesian Champak 'ifiower. 

Tjoba! 

Tjotjok, 

Just imagine ^ 

Fit well together. 

Tuak, 

Smoky palm-toddy. 
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MUSICAL AND DANCE TERMS; 


ADgWiimg, 

Antjur, 

Atal, 

Djegogan, 

Gamelan, 

Gangsa, 


Gending pokok, 
Gong, 


Gong Gd6, 

Gupakan, 

G’ying, 

Kendang, 

Kantilan, 

Ontjer, 

Pengisap, 

P^ngumbangan, 

Perada, 

Polos, 

Rebab, . 
Reybng, 


Ancient bambo^ percussion ins^ument, psed in 

orchestra, ha'^ng only four tbnes. ' 

Fish-gkie paste, for mixih’g with gold paint, 
imported from China. 

Yellow clay, imported also from China, used for 
dancers’ “fo^dat^on” make-up. 

Deepest-voiced, five-keyed metallophone. 
Indonesian generiverm for orchestra. 
Metallophone — i.e. metal keys strung in xylo-^^ 
phone-like manner over framed bamboo reso- 
nators. 

The leading melody. . 

Generally means orchestra; i.e. the Gong PJia’- 
tan means the orchestra of Pliatan; but. also 
means a gong in our normal sense. 

Full Kebiar orchestra, like our symphony 
orchestra. 

Gupak is to drum, gupakan is that, which is 
drummed, i.e. a drum. 

Leading metallophone, like our violin of an 
orchestra leader. 

Indonesian generic word for drum. 

Smallest metallophone, which plays the fast 
“flower-parts”. 

Part of dancer’s costume, r streamer, or piece of 
cloth which ^ou)s from hips or body. ■ 

The echo principle governing each pair of 
instruments in a Gong.^ 

The interlocking principle which governs each 
pair of instruments in a Gong. 

Gold paint, liquid or lea^ 

The “simple” counterpoint pattern in a 
Gopg,- 

Two-s^^ringed fiddle. ^ 

Battery of about twelve goags of .descending 
size on long low stand; played by ft(pi»m^n. 
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Sangsi; The "complicated” counterpoirii; pattern in a 

tGong. * 

'Seliehe, , (Pronounm-1: cek4r.) Mfisic or Dance club. 

Semar Pe^ulingan, ■ • Orcheste'a or the God of Love, properly used for 
Legong and Barong performances. 

Bamboo flute. 

Style ofplayihg, or arrangement of music. 
Narrator, who sings from the 'orchestra the 
. story-afijompaniment to a dance. 

Tall, five-keyed metallophone, equivalent of 
cello. 

Tjeng-Tjeng, ‘ { Onomatopaeic. ) The cymbals. 

currency: 

TTie currency in use all over Indonesia is tlie rupiah, which is sub- • 
divided into one Iiundred sen — (cents. ) 

One Pound Sterling is worth 32.00 Indonesian rupiahs. 

One U.S. dollar is worth 1 1 .40 Indonesian rupiahs. 

One Singapore dollar is worth 3.00 Indonesian rupiahs. 

In Bali the people love to use the old silver money, klinti'ng, which 
used to be worth from two to three times the value of the new paper 
money — and still is in their eyes. 


Siding, 

Tabwh, 

• Tandak, 

Tjalung, 
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t)edication 


* 

One day towards the end of Febru&i^, 1954*, after the dancer^had 
been back in Bali a yea^, Sampih was called to dance with the Pliat^ 
group in the palace of the Raja of Gianjar^in fr6nt»of Rresident* 
Sokamo. 

He failed to appear. Three days later hi# murdered body was found 
in the Ubud river. 

Sampih was a very great dancer; and while Luce and I wereTiving 
in Bali he was like our brother. 

. The book, which so fittingly could have been dedicated to him and 
the Anak Agung Mandera, I now dedicate in great sorrow to his 
memory^ • 
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